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First Meetings ist November, 1881. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L, LL.D., &c,, President, 

IN THE CHAIR. 






The following Presents were announced, and thanks ordered 
to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Royal Society -.—Proceedings. VoL XXXII. Nos. 

213, 214. 8vo. 1881. 
From the Royal Geographical Society: — Proceedings, and 

Monthly Record of Geography. Vol. III. Nos. 7 to 10. 

8vo. July to October, 1881. 
From the Royal Geographical Society : — ^Journal. Vol. L» 8vo. 

1880. 
From the Royal Geographical Society: — General Index to the 

fourth Ten Volumes of the Journal [31 to 40.] 8vo. Lond. 

1881. 
From the Royal Geographical Society: — Classified Catalogue of 

the Library of the Royal Geographical Society to Dec, 1870, 

8vo. London. 187 1. 
[No. XXVI.] I 
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From the Geological Society :— Quarterly Journal. Vol. XXXVII. 
Parts 2 and 3. Nos. 146, 147. May and August, 1881. 

From the Royal Asiatic Society :.— Journal. Vol. XIII. Parts 3 
and 4. New Series. 8vo. London. July and October, 188 1 

From the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland : — 
Journal. Vol. X. No. 3. Feb. 1881. Journal. Vol. I. 3 
Parts. 1871-72. Vol. II. Nos. i and 2. 1872. Vol. VIII. 
Part 2. No. 25. 1878. 

Completing the Society's set of their Journal from the com- 
mencement to the present date. 

From the Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland :— The Archaeological Journal. Vol. XXXVIII. Nos. 
150 and 151. 8vo. London. 1881. 

From the Palestine Exploration Fund: — The Quarterly State- 
ment, July and October. (2 parts). 8vo. London. 1881. 

From the American Oriental Society : — ^The Journal. Vol XII. 
Newhaven. 8vo. 1881. 

Proceedings at Boston. May 18, 1881. 

From Walter Morrison: — The Massorah, compiled from Manu- 
scripts alphabetically and lexically arranged by Christian D. 
Ginsburg, LL.D. Vol. I. Aleph-Yod. Folio. London. 1880 

From Prof. R. V. Lanzone : — Catalogo Generale dei Musei di 
Antichitk e degli Oggetti d'Arte raccolte nelle Gallerie e 
Biblioteche del Regno. Serie prima. Piemonte. Vol. IV. 
Regio Museo di Torino, ordinato e descritto da A. Fabretti, 
F. Rossi, e R. V. Lanzone. Monete Consolari e Imperial!. 
4to. Torino. 1881. 

From the Author : — Dizionario di Mitologia Egezia, per Ridolf V. 
Lanzone. Prima Dispensa con XLVII Tavole. Torino. 8vo. 
1881. 

From Wyatt Papworth : — Narrative of a Journey to the Site of 
Babylon in 18 11. Memoir on the Ruins, Remarks on the 
Topography of Ancient Babylon, Second Memoir on the Ruins 
in reference to Major RennelFs Remarks, with a Narrative of a 
Journey to Persepolis. By the late Claudius James Rich. 
Edited by his widow. London. 8vo. 1839. 

From Wyatt Papworth : — Observations connected with Astronomy 
and Ancient History, Sacred and Profane, on the Ruins of Baby- 
lon, as recently visited and described by Ckudius James Rich. 
By Rev. Thomas Maurice, A.M. London. 4to. 1816, 
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From the Author : — l&tudes 6gyptiennes. Tome I. 2* fascicule. 
J^tude sur quelques peintures et sur quelques textes relatifs aux 
feindrailles ; le conte d*Ap6pi et de Soknounrt Par G. 
Maspero. 8vo. Paris. 1881. Reprinted from the Journal 
Asiatique. 1880. 

From the Author :— The Egypt of the Past By Erasmus Wilson, 
F.R.S. Londoa 8vo. 1881. 

From the Author : — Une Nouvelle Inscription de Hammourabi, 
Roi de Babylone (XVI sifecle avant J. Ch.). Par J. Menant 
8vo. Paris. 1880. Extrait du Recueil de travaux relatifs k la 
philologie et k Tarch^ologie I&gyptiennes et Assyriennes. T. II, 
p. 76. 

From the Author : — La Bible et les Cylindres Chalddens. Par 
Joachim Menant. Paris. 8vo. 1880. Extrait des Comptes 
Rendus de TAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
1879-80. 

From the Author : — Die Burgen und Schlosser Sudarabiens nach 
dem Ikltl des Hamadint. Von David Heinrich Miiller. 
Zweites Heft. 8vo. Wein, 1881. 

Aus dem Jahrgange der Sitzungsberichte der phil.-hist Classe 
der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften (XCVII. Bd. III. 
Heft S, 9S5), besonders abzedruckt 

From the Author : — La Croix Paienne et Chr^tienne ; traduction 
faite sur la deuxibme Edition. Par Mourant Brock, M.A. 
Paris. 8vo. 1881. 

F^om the Author : — ^The Unicom ; a Mythological Investigation. 
By Robert Brown, jun., F.S.A. London. 8vo. 1881. 

From the Author: — Descriptive Account of the Incised Slate 
Tablet and other Remains lately discovered at Towya By 
J. Park Harrison, M.A. London. 4to. 1881. 

From Joseph Offord: — Koptische Untersuchungen von Carl 
Abel, Dr. Ph. Vol L Part 2. 8vo. Berlin, 1877. 

From T. G. Rylands -.—The Battle of the Standards. By John 
Taylor. 8vo. London, 1864. 

From the Publishers :— Records of the Past Vol. XII. Egyptian 
Texts. 8vo. London, i88t. 
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The following has been purchased by the Council for the 
Library of the Society : — 

Topography of Thebes, and General View of Egypt, &c. By L G. 
Wilkinson, Esq. 8vo. London, 1835. 

The following were nominated for election at the next 
meeting on December 6th : — 

Dr. Carl Bezold, 34, Brienner Strasse, Munich. 

David Burnett, 107, Fortess Road, N.W. 

Hon. Charles P. Daly, LLD., 84, Clinton Place, New York, 

U.S.A. 
Aquila Dodgson, Limehurst, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
George Carruthers Finnis, 13, York Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Dr. Lucien Gautier, Professor of Theology, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Dr. Grant-Bey, The Sanatorium, Cairo. 
Thomas Greer, M.P., F.R.G.S., Grove House, Park Road, 

Regent's Park, N.W. 
Dr. William Lotz, 22, Bahnhofsstrasse, Cassel. 
Dr. Alexander Macalister, The University, Dublin. 
Dr. Eberhard Nestle, Munsingen, Wurtemburg. 
Samuel Perkes, C.E., Lamaka, Cyprus. 
Demetrius Pierides, Lamaka, Cyprus. 
The Hoa George Shea, Chief Justice of the United States Marine 

Courts, 205, West 46th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Rev. William Saumarez Smith, B.D., Principal's Lodge, St Aidan's 

College, Birkenhead. 
Rev. Arnold Dawes Taylor, B.A., The Rectory, Churchstanton, 

Honiton, Devon. 
Frederic Cope \Vhitehouse, M.A., Founder's Court, E.C. 
Rev. A. F. A. Woodford, M.A, 25A, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde 

Park, W. 

To be added to the List of Subscribers : — 

The Department of Antiquities of the National Museum of 
Hungary, Buda Pesth. 
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Dr. Birch thought that the Society would like to hear the 
discoveries at the Deir-el-Bahari, and that this most remarkable find 
of mummies should engage its attention. The site of the Deir-el- 
Bahari had been revealed by an Arab, and had no doubt been known 
to the Arab explorers for many years. By a shaft about 4 feet square 
and 25 feet deep, the explorers descended to a passage about 60 feet 
long, which was found strewed with coffins and other remains. 
These had been exhumed, and transported to the Museum of Boulaq, 
where they are now deposited. The coffins and mummies of the 
royal persons had been removed from other Theban sepulchres, 
especially those at the Drah-Abou-el-Neggah, where some of those 
found at the Deir-el-Bahari are known to have been originally de- 
posited, as amongst them are the coffin and mummy of Taakan III, 
described in the account of the robbery in the days of Rameses IX, 
given in the Abbott Papyrus of the British Museum. The mummies 
of the XVIIIth dynasty were those of Aahmes I, of the same line, the 
monarch who drove the Shepherd Rulers out of Northern Eg3rpt 
This mummy, it was observed, had been placed in the coffin of a 
private person, and although it coincided with the description of the 
times, and the name of Amasis was said to be written on the hands 
and feet, it did not necessarily follow that it was the body of the 
kmg. His wife, known as Aahmes-Nefert^ari, was apparently an 
Ethiopian, and her mummy had also been found with those of 
princes and princesses of the family of Aahmes. The coffin and 
mummy of Amenophis I, successor of Aahmes, had also been found; 
also those of Thothmes I and Thothmes II; but that of Thothmes I 
had been occupied by Pinotem II, of the XXIst dynasty, and the 
mummy of Thothmes had disappeared. Thothmes III, the great 
Egyptian conqueror, who had advanced the frontier to Mesopotamia, 
and even possibly to India, as shown by his elephant hunts, was also 
found, but in so mutilated a condition that it is impossible to make 
out either his features or stature, and his inscribed shroud had also 
extracts of the Funereal Ritual, and not inscriptions of any historical 
value. An inscribed board of the same period also had religious 
inscriptions, and no historical ones were in the find. The body of 
Amenophis I had probably reposed in a tomb of the Deir-el-Bahari, 
but those of the Thothmes family had probably been originally in 
sepulchres in the vicinity of the Deir-el-Bahari itself ; and up to the 
present moment the original sepulchres had not been discovered. 
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Some other mummies and coffins of the XVIIIth dynasty occurred ; 
but afler Thothmes III none till the XlXth dynasty : the coffins and 
mummies of two early kings, Seti I, whose tomb was in the Biban-el- 
Melooky and whose coffin of alabaster is in the Soane Museum, also 
the wooden coffin and mummy of Rameses II or Sesostris, whose 
tomb and sarcophagus are in the Biban-el-Melook. The period of the 
removal of these mummies was in the seventh year of some monarch, 
probably Herhor, of the XXIst dynasty, and according to the hieratic 
inscriptions, is stated to have been caused by the fear of a foreign 
invasion : and the Assyrian conquest of Egypt by Assurbanihabla or 
Esarhaddon naturally suggests itself No mummies or coffins of the 
XXth dynasty, but only some bones and other objects, were found ; 
but of the XXIst dynasty, at which period and for whom this 
mummy pit was made, several of the kings and princes were dis- 
covered : Pinotem II, with satyrrial features like Voltaire ; in the 
coffin of Thothmes III, with brown skin as if a mulatto or Ethiopian, 
Other members of the family of Pinotem III, the king Menkheperra 
and his wife Hesiemkheb; the queen Makara, with her deceased 
infant daughter, and various other mummies of the period. No 
mummies or coffins were discovered after this period. 

The Rev. Henry George Tdmkins read a communication 
on the Canipaign of Rameses II, in his fifth year, against 
Kadesh on the Orontes. 

For the homes of the various tribes allied together against the 
king of Egypt, Mr. Tomkins expressed the opinion that it was 
not necessary to seek far into Asia Minor, as had been proposed 
by some writers ; they might he thought be found within narrower 
limits. Their names as given on the inscriptions were mentioned, 
with some identifications as to position and race. 

The position of the fortified Kadesh was next considered. The 
second pylon of the Ramesseum (Ross. M. R. cix-cx, Leps. Denk., 
vol. iii, 164) gives the Orontes flowing from the left into a lake 
which curves upwards, and then turns to the right, where the 
doubly-moated Kadesh stands on its island, with bridges above 
and below, the lower bridge being south, for the Kheta, shown there, 
crossed the southern moat (as the narrative says) to attack the brigade 
of Ra. 

6 
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Below the river a straight embanked canal runs right across the 
picture. With these particulars agrees the tableau on the first pylon 
of the Ramesseum (Denk. Ill, 157-160), where we have the 
important addition of the point where the canal flows out of the 
Orontes at its east side, north-easterly in direction. In both pictures 
Kadesh must be at the north-east end of the long lake, which« is at 
least five times as long as the island where Kadesh stands, and 
cannot represent a mill-pool 50 yards across with a Tell 400 yards 
long. It must be the Lake of Homs (formerly Lake of Kadesh) ; 
and in the sunken level about Saddeh, '' behind Kadesh," and '^ to 
the north-west," as the Egyptian narratives tell us, a large force 
might lie unseen by Rimeses as he advanced from the south along 
the north-west side of the lake. This agrees with all the military 
movements depicted in the two battle-pieces of the Ramesseum, 
and in the colossal tableau of Abusimbel, which Mr. Tomkins 
explained in detail with drawings, map, and diagram, showing how, 
in his opinion, the ground north-west of Tell Neby Mendeh 
(Lieut Conder^s Kadesh) would be fully in view of the Egyptian 
army as they "crossed a ridge (as Lieut Conder says), and 
descended into the plains north-west of {his) Kadesh," the very place 
where the great ambuscade would have been laid, and the move- 
ments given would be quite inconsistent with this position. He 
therefore adhered to his supposition (expressed to Lieut Conder 
before he left England) that " the fortified island with its double 
moat and bridges formed a part of the great engineering works at 
the northern end of the long lake, which included the great dyke 
holding up the waters of the Orontes, by which the lake was 
artificially formed."* 

The route by which Rameses arrived at the place, with the cities 
he passed, were mentioned, and finally the events of this short 
campaign were traced. The various positions of the troops as 
represented upon the great battle-piece at Abu-Simbel, which covers 
an area of 57 feet in length and 25 feet in height, were pointed out 
and described. 

* Palestine Exploration Fund "Quarterly Statement," July, 1881. For 
the use of the annexed sketch map of the Lake of Homs, explaining the identifica- 
tion made by Lieut. Conder, we are indebted to the kindness of Walter Besanl, 
Esq., M.A., Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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LAKE OF HOMS 

CompBSS Sketch 




*••#• 4 mih* H sn Inch. 
-i 1 1 i 1_L. 



The Rev. Wm. Wright agreed with the lecturer in limiting the 
area of the district from which the allies of the Hittites came. He 
had no doubt that the places mentioned would be found in the 
vicinity of " the land of the Hittites " when the explorers had 
thoroughly investigated that region. 

He thought Mr. Tomkins had accurately traced the march of 
Ramses II from " Khetam in the land of Zar," to Kadesh on the 
Orontes, the chief town of the Khita. He had made excellent use 
of the material on which he was obliged to work, and had only 
failed to recognise "Tell Neby Mendeh" as the Kadesh of the 
Khitar, through the ambiguous way in which the name Lake was 
used in the Egyptian inscriptions. Lieut Conder was correct in the 
spelling of Tell Neby Mendeh, and he was right in confirming 
Dr. Thomson's identification of that place with Kadesh {see " The 
Land and the Book,** p. no). Mr. Wright, after securing the casts 
of the Hamath Inscriptions, returned with Consul Green in 1873 to 
Tell Neby Mendeh, and found the name Ketesh well known. 
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The place answered perfectly to the Kadesh of the inscriptions. 
The lake at Tell Neby Mendeh is quite large enough to form an 
important feature in an Oriental battle-field, and the water may then 
have been raised much higher for strategic purposes. The propor- 
tions between the water and the fortified town are fairly preserved in 
the picture of the scene which illustrates the heroics of the Theban 
poet He had no doubt that in the poem of Pentaur two lakes were 
referred to— the little Lake of Kadesh, around which the battle was 
fought, and " the lake of the land of the Amorites," namely, the 
Bahr el Hums, in the vicinity of which a part of the Egyptian army 
must have been when the battle began. He pointed to Mr. Tomkins' 
map drawn up on the hypothesis that the batde must have taken 
place round the great Lake of Hums, to show that the hypothesis 
was untenable. It was easy to overcome distance on a map, but 
supposing the crossing place at each end of the lake to have been 
eight or ten miles apart, the Khita chariots must have gone careering 
round a circuit of forty or fifty miles or more during the battle. 
Mr. Wright considered that Mr. Tomkins* map showed — in fact 
proved — that the battle of Kadesh could not have been fought 
around the great lake. Mr. Wright regretted that he had been 
unable, through pressure of work, to supply Mr. Tomkins with facts 
when he wrote to him, but he congratulated him on the use he had 
made, without visiting the scene, of the slender evidence as to locality, 
and also on the interest he had awakened in a very remote and 
obscure incident. 

Remarks were added by, Captain Cameron, Mr. T. Tyler, and 
the President 

The following Communication has been received : — 

QuBBNS College, Oxford, 
Dear Mr. Rylands, Oct. 21st, 1881. 

The Society may like to hear something about the newly- 
discovered cuneiform inscription on the northern bank of the Dog 
River, near Beyrftt, an account of which has been sent to the 
Athenceum by Canon Tristram. The inscriptions have been un- 
covered by the Danish Consul, who has also taken photographs and 
squeezes of them. Through the kindness of Canon Tristram I have 
been permitted to examine the photographs, and I can therefore 
report something about their contents. The photographs, however, 
represent only the longest of the inscriptions, which is in four 
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columns, and only portions of that. Owing lo the deplorable con- 
dition the original seems to be in, and the loss of many characters 
in the photographs from their being in the shade, it is impossible to 
do more than make out a word here and there. I hope that when 
the squeezes arrive we shall find them of greater assistance. 

The photographs, however, are sufficiently clear upon one 
important fact, the authorship of the inscription. The forms of the 
characters are those in use in Babylonia in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and as the general style of the inscription is that of 
Nebuchadnezzar's texts, I had little hesitation in ascribing it to the 
great Babylonian monarch. My conclusion was subsequently con- 
firmed by my finding Nebuchadnezzar's name in the second column, 
where it is written : — 

and is followed in the next line (as in the East India House Inscrip- 
tion) by the titles (^ ^ «-# j¥p\ ^-^^ «^-^, "exalted 
prince." The first column seems to record the construction of 
some public work, perhaps of the ancient aqueduct close to which 
the inscription is found. I can make out the following words in it : 
^ O*- C^" ^ " the rising sun " ; ^ J>- ^ usalme, " I caused 
to approach;" ^-^ |f| ^ rUsu, "the head'*; f? ^^fT ^ 
>^^«^ 3^ *"tl agurri aczur-va, " the brickwork I put together, 
and"; agurri, "brickwork," again in the next line, and JJlf ^ 
abnuy "I made," in the line after; "Cy rf^~ T + "copper"; 
<y»- ^ si and <^>- >X^ >^< sinati, "it" and "them" (fem.); 
]^ S^^y >flf^ y*- lustalme ; agurri again, followed by abnu and 
aczur in the next line; i\ ^ C^ ^]f >wy ^ "as far as 
Sippara." In the second column we have ""^J f^ I^GbT ^ mamis 
Urdu, " like waters they descended " ; but as the light fell badly on 
this part of the photograph I can make out little more, 

I heard of the existence of cuneiform inscriptions on the northern 
bank of the Nahr-el-Kelb last March from Dr. Hartmann, the 
dragoman of the German Consulate, but unfortunately I had just 
left Bejrriit As I stated in the Academy of May 21st, p. 373, I 
learned from him that a cuneiform inscription had been discovered 
there three or four years ago by the workmen employed in con- 
structing an aqueduct The stone containing the inscription was 
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cut out of the rock, and carried off by the 'Amir of Sibni' or 
Sebniya before it could be seen by any Ass)nian scholar ; and as 
the 'Amir believes it possesses magical virtues, it is now kept 
jealously concealed from the scrutiny of Europeans. Above the 
place where this inscription was found, "another inscription con- 
taining about ten cuneiform characters still exists," said Dr. Hart- 
mann, " on the face of the cliff" It must be this which the Danish 
Consul has now uncovered. 

Yours very truly, A. H. Sayce. 

The following Communication has been received from 
Mr. Theo. G. Pinches : — 

Amongst the collection of the British Museum is a small tablet 
obtained in 1876 from S. Ali Shan, of Constantinople. This 
tablet, which is said to have been found in Cappadocia, is in a very 
fair state of preservation, and is written in a rather rough and 
peculiar style, approaching very nearly to archaic Babylonian. No 
one, evidently, has ever tried to make out this text, most likely on 
account of the roughness of the writing, and the strangeness of the 
forms, and being only a contract-tablet, was thought unworthy of 
any trouble bestowed upon it 

During my recent stay in Paris, I was enabled, by the kindness 
of M. Babelon, to look over the collection of Assyrian and Babylonian 
antiquities in the Bibliothfeque Nationale, and to copy a small tablet 
which attracted my attention by the peculiarity and neatness of its 
writing. 

On examining it more closely, however, I found that the writing, 
though neat, was extremely difficult to read, and that, moreover, the 
language seemed to be neither Assyrian nor Akkadian. The shape 
of the tablet, which was about two inches and a half square, was 
exactly that of the little tablet from Cappadocia, the characters were 
in exactly the same style, though formed with a better instrument, 
and between each line of writing was a ruled line, which, as in the 
tablet in the British Museum, often cut off the top of one or more 
characters. Moreover, the clay was of the same colour. Being 
pressed for time, the copy of this interesting tablet which I made 
was, unfortunately, only a rough one. If I had known that the text 
was likely to be of any special value, I would have tried to spend 
more time over the copy. The text proved, on examination, to be a 
gift of silver to the sun-god. 
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An examination of the British Museum tablet showed that this 
also was written neither in Ass>Tian nor Akkadian. The number of 
ideographs employed, however, enabled an Assyriologist to see very 
easily that it was a contract-tablet, and, moreover, that the trans- 
action was for twenty objects designated by the characters JEf iH Tl 
The question very naturally was, what was 2l ^ <H ^? 

Now it happens that, among the collection sent by Mr. Rassam 
from Kouyunjik in June last year, are two little report tablets, 
addressed to a king of Assyria, concerning certain consignments of 
Kusda horses which the king was to receive, and amongst these 
appeared a kind of horse called C<]^ Jgf <l< y>*->*- (anSu ♦ ku-tin- 
ME§) — the same word as is found in the tablet from Cappadocia, 
with the determinative prefix for a beast of burthen, and the plural 
suffix. This connection gave at once the key to the nature of the 
contract, and confirmed the information given on the label, stating 
that the tablet came from Cappadocia. Before going farther, 
however, it would be better perhaps to give a transcription and 
translation of these two Assyrian tablets. 

I. 80-7-19, 25. 

I. Ana Sarri b^lia To th^ king my lord 

3. ^di-ka Nadinu. thy servant Nadinu, 

3. Li!l-saltmu ana Sarri May there be peace to the king 

4. b^lla. AdanniS, adanniS my lord, Ever^ ever 

5. (ilu) Nabii (ilu) Maiduk may Nebo {and) Merodach 

6. ana Sarri b^Ua to the king my lord 

7. likrubu be propitious. 

8. VIII mumiskit 8 horses 

9. Kus^ (from) the Kus&a 

10. (nisu) abrakki (for) the attendant 

11. neSiti ekallij of the women of thepalace^ 

12. XII mumiskif 12 horses 

13. Kusia (fronC) the Kus&a [the king^ 

14. (nisu) abrakki ummi Sarri, (for) the attendant of the mother of 

15. XI mumiski Kusia 11 horses (from) the Kus&a 

16. XLix mumiski (and) 49 horses 

• The value of >->^ J for tij^ is given on a fragment of a syllabary from 
Babylon. 

t t^lH "^ ^TT T**"*^ so throughout the text 

X "^ ^TTTT £T*" better perhaps "the woman-palace," thai is ** harem," 
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17. Sa bat^alli which {are) stallions. 

18. nap^ariS* lx[xx] mumiski Altogether 60 (80) horses, 

19. &L (nisu) tartanu From the Tartan 

20. 1& gammartini geldings 

21. ultu Kusia from the Kusda 

22 mumiski horses 

23 bat^alli stallions 

24. murniski horses 

[Edge\ drnvi anniu Starbiini have gone down this day, 

11. 80-7-19, 26. 

1. Ana Sarri b^lia To the king my lord 

2. &rdi-ka Nabi!l-Sum-iddin thy servant NahU'Sum-iddin, 

3. Lii-saliinu ana Sarri May there be peace to the king 

4. b^lta. AdanniS, adanniS my lord. For ever^ for ever 

5. Nabii Marduk ana Sarri may Nebo and Merodach to the king 

6. b^lla likrubu. my lord the king be propitious, 

7. XIII mumiski t niit Kusda 1 3 horses from the land of the Kusda^ 

8. Ill mumiski J sipte ^ young horses 

9. Sa mat Kusia from the land oj the Kusda 

10. napl^ariS xvi mumiski \ §a ntri altogether 16 horses of the yoke. 

1 1. xiv mumiski % §a bat^alli 14 horses which are stallions — 

12. nap^aris xxx mumiski | altogether 30 horses. 

13. IX AN§UKU-TIN-M£§ 9 ku-tin — 

14. [nap^ariS] xxxix al Kam^ \altogether'\ z^from the city Kami 

1 5. [v] murniski % mit Kusia [5] horses from the land of the Kusda 

16. [iv] siptu §a mumiski J [4] young of horses 

1 7. [m4t] Kusda [from the land] of the Kusda — 

18. [napbariS] ix §a nlri \altogether\ 9 draught horses.% 

19. xiv mumiski % da bat^alli 14 horses which are stallions — 

20. nap^ariS xxiii mumiski % altogether 23 horses. 

21. V anSu-ku-tin-meS s ku-tin horses — 

22. napbariS xxviii al Dina altogether iZfrom the city Ddna. 

23. XIX mumiski} Kusta 19 horses of the Kusda 

* ^. This sign, with the meaning nap^rii, seems to be a short way of 
writing >-»-, which has that value in Assyrian. 

% ^^ ]>,^ evidently short for S:<J^ "^ £j:yf y>^>^. 
§ Lit. "of the yoke." 
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24. XXXVIII mumisld * §a batfeal 38 horses which (are) stallions — 
2 5. napbariS lvii al KuUania altogether 5 7 from the city Ktdlania 

26. XXV mumiski* §a bat^alli, vi an§u-ku-tin me§ 25 horses^ 

which (are) stallions, 6 ku-tin — 

27. napbariS xxxi al Arpadda altogether 31 from the city Arpad, 

28. la gammarQni geldings, 

29. xiii mumiski * §a bat^alli 13 horses which (are) stallions, 

30. X AN§u-KU-TiN-ME§ lo ku-tin horses — 

31. naphariS xxiii al Isana altogether 2ifrom the city Isana. 

32. [Edge] [NapbariS xlvi] mumiski* Kusia,civ mumiski* Sabat^alli 

Altogether 44 horses of the Kusda, 104 which (are) stallions 

33. [NaphariS] cxlviii mumiski, * xxx an§u-ku-tin-meS— nap^ariS 

Altogether 148 horses 30 kutin horses — altogether 
CLXXViii ^tarbQni 

1 78 have gone down. 

We will consider the second tablet first. It will easily be seen 
that it is a question of 178 horses, divided into three classes, — 
Kusia-horses, horses of Bathal, or which are bathed (stallions ?), and 
t^lE Hf 2^ !>*■«- which are kept as a half-distinct class ; and these 
animals were from the land of the Kusia, and had been sent from 
the cities Kam^, Dina, Kullania, Arpadda, and Isana. What it is 
now needful to find out is, where is the land of the KusSa, and the 
five cities mentioned in connection with it 

Now the city of Dina is given by Xenophon ("Anabasis," book i, 
ch. 2) as the name of a town in Cappadocia, now bearing the name 
of Kizhisir, and Arpadda is the well-known Arpad of the Bible. 
Kullania atid Isana are probably named in the order of their distance 
from Assyria, so that the former is most likely some distance north 
of Arpad, and the latter the nearest station on some ancient high- 
road to Assyria, while Kam^ is likely enough a town in Cappadocia,t 
westward of Ddna. All these towns must therefore have been 
halting-places for caravans, &c, joumeying between Cappadocia, 
or Armenia and Assyria. The situation of the Kusia is not so 
well fixed by these horse -tablets. We are told, however, that 
Solomon, as well as the kings of the Hittites and Syria, were 
supplied with horses and chariots from the land of Egypt. % These 

t Mr. G. Bertin (to whom I am indebted for many facts and suggestions) has 
pointed out that this must be Coma, in Lycaonia. 
X I Kings, X, 29. 
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horses from Egypt might easily have come originally from Ethiopia, 
and if so, the Kusia must be identified with the people of Kush, the 
Kftsu of the Assyrian inscriptions, from which the word Kusia would 
be quite regularly formed by the change of the «- ending into ^4a; 
but it is more likely that Kusda is the name of the people of 
Cappadocia itself 

Now as to the internal evidence of the tablet from Cappadocia 
itself, that also is confirmatory of this view. The tablet, as was 
before remarked, is a contract for " 20 ku-iin — 10 kutin namay young 
kutin^ and 10 kutin Kmtia^ which two last words we may translate 
" horses (or mules ?) of Kusu.** Lower down the words " 80 kutin " 
occur, and it is worthy of notice that the smaller tablet (that first 
translated above) mentions a number of horses which amount also to 
80 (60 is the summation given by the Assyrian scribe, but this seems 
to be a mistake). These horses, or mules, were sold, so the Cappa- 
docian tablet tells us, for ^ of a mana and 5 shekels of silver. 

If the conclusions that I have drawn from these tablets be 
correct, we have the following facts : that there was a close connec- 
tion between Cappadocia and Assyria about the 7th century, b.c., 
that about the same time the cuneiform style of writing, borrowed 
from the Babylonian in very early times, was in use, and we ought, 
therefore, fi-om our two texts, to get a very good idea of the Cappa- 
docian language. Unfortunately, however, on the British Museum 
tablet almost all the nouns are written ideographically, so that any 
case-endings that may exist are not easily seen. In the case of the 
Paris tablet, however, it is not so ; for almost all the words are written 
phonetically, and I have been able to tabulate the following forms : — 



Paris Tablet. 

i-ri-si-im 

Pi-ni-su-ri-im (name ofa woman) 

5ap-pi-ni, feap-pu-bi-ni 

i-bi-ni 

ni-hi-in 

a-fei-na 

a-))i-ma-ba 

a-bi-ma 

a-bar 

A-sur-gal 1 j^^^jj^gg ^f ^omen. 

Dan-a-sir J 



British Museum Tablet. 

ma-ta-nim, 1. 6. 
i-§a-u-mu, L 9 
i-§a-a-ma, 1. 12 
i-Sarma[l], 1. 17 
na-ma, I. 3 



perhaps verbal 
forms. 



[The only word common to 
both tablets is ana^ which seems 
to be a preposition.] 
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Now it is clear, from the word irisim, and the name PiniSurim 
(we may campare with these the Pil)irim of Hilakki (Cilicia) of 
W.A.I. I.); that we may infer the existence of a nominative case 
ending in -im^ and other word-forms, both nominal and verbal, 
ending in -iity ni, -na^ -maba, -ma (-ama), -mal {-^mai^ -ama), and 
'Umu, It may be here remarked that if these endings are verbal, 
we should expect a language allied to the Sumerian— the southern 
dialect spoken in Babylonia in the earliest times. 

It has been pointed out by Prof. Sayce (Transactions, VII, 261), 
that what we know of Hittite art seems to be derived from Babylonia 
and not from Assyria, and this is borne out by our new inscriptions, 
which are written in a character distinctly Babylonian. The boss of 
Tark(itimme also, forgery though the object, as we know it, must be, 
has been copied from a genuine original, which is, most likely, in 
existence somewhere, and the characters engraved thereon are 
distinctly Babylonian in style, with only such a departure from the 
original forms as we should expect to see in the inscriptions of a 
people whose intercourse with Babylonia had become, most likely, 
very limited. It is therefore not impossible that the cuneiform 
inscription round the edge is really a translation of the Hittite 
characters in the middle. It must here be noted, however, that the 
language of the cuneiform and of the hieroglyphs are not necessarily 
the same. 

Transcription of the Tablet prom Cappadocia. 



1. XX ku-tin-a a-bar-ni-e, 

2. »-y^ si-a : X ku-tin-a 

3. na-ma, ku-tin >-y-^ si-a; 

4. X Ku-su-a, ki-bi-e ^^^ si-a 

5. §a-lu-bu-uS Sa-ru-u§ (?) 
'6. si-bi ku-tin-a ma-ta-nim 

7. >-y^ si-a ^ §a-el-u-gar 

8. ma-lal ^ ku-tin-a a-na 

9. el-u-gar i-§a-ii-mu 



10. mir-tam lxxx ku-tin-a 

1 1. >^]^ si-a a-na 

12. el-u-gar i-§a-a-ma 

13. a-na za-al(?)-ba 

14. iS-§a-rum lu-rum §a-el-u-ma 

15. ^ ma-na, v tu ta 

16. ik(?)-ut a-na el-u-gar 

17. i-§a-mal 



I. It is possible that the signs Jg[ <T< were not pronouced kufm 
in Cappadocian, or even in Assyrian or Akkadian, and the reading 
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must therefore be regarded as doubtful. In a list published in 
W.A.L II, pi 44, 1. 7, t:<]^ Jgf <T< y«-«- comes after the word 
"camels." 

2. The transcription of 4.T*Ku by ^-f-^ is implied by the late 
Babylonian form >f-^]f, and by the fact that the latter of the 
Assyrian tablets above translated mentions the word ^piu (line 8, &c.), 
one of the values of ^^-^ {see W.A.I. II, 12, 7, &c) in connection 
with horses. The transcription of ^yy si for the next character is 
implied by the following vowel (for J^ hap we should expect the 
consonant to be doubled, as in hap-pi-nt), ^yy y][ sia means most 
likely (if it be a loan-word) "horned." 

6. The first character would perhaps be better transcribed by 

Dm 

7. The reading el-u-gar is doubtful It is possible that the first 
of these three characters is not 'i^yyy el at all 

16. The first character here may be a form of ^, and not >^y^, 
in which case it would form, with the next, the word ^ -^y " silver.' 
The Paris tablet, however, has a similar sign, not followed by 
^, in the line y ]^>^ <y JT^ f^^ "one mana 11 shekels 
of silver " (?). 

The character J^f ma is of the form commonly used in the 
more ancient Babylonian texts C^y), with the uppermost horizontal 
wedge placed inside. In line 6 it has wedges in both positions, 
evidently a mistake of the scribe. 

I bring these two inscriptions before your notice merely as 
objects of interest Whether they be of real value or not I 
leave for others to determine. Though they may not be them- 
selves the key to the Hittite language, . yet they may serve to 
throw such light upon it as may enable us with greater ease to 
determine what it really is, and so put us upon the road to the 
solving of the question. 
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Transcription into Assyrian Characters 

OF THE 

Tablet from Cappadocia, now in the British Museum. 



6. tTT -^ M <J< T? ET fc^m Of 

o.wm^ m M i!< n 

6.-y<T*(?)*TT?-^Ti?s=TTT<^ 
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QuEBNS College, Oxford, 
My dear Mr. Rylands, October 29/4, i88|. 

Mr. Pinches is to be congratulated on the important discovery he 
has made. But I do not like to speculate myself on the meaning of 
the words contained in the tablet he has published, until I have seen 
the Paris tablet which, he tells us, contains a larger number of pho- 
netically written words. I can, however, add a third cuneiform 
inscription from Kappadokia to the two found by him. When I 
was in Smyrna last spring I saw a small gryphon's head, carved out 
of red 3tone, and m a peculiar style of art, which had come from 
Kappadokia. On this was the following inscription in what may be 
termed the Asianic form of cuneiform writing >— 

-A 
TT^ llEU 

You will notice the arrow-headed shape of the characters. I 
have not mentioned this inscription before, as I do not know where 
it begins, though I suspect that it is to be read in a circular fashion, 
y][E, 0iy being the first character, and f*- the last 

I do not understand what Mr. Pinches means by saying that ^'the 
boss of Tarkuhimme" must be a forgery "as we know it," since all 
we know are the casts made by Mr. Ready and M. Lenormant, 
neither of which can be stigmatised as a forgery. The original is 
now probably in Russia, like a large part of the rest of M. JovanofTs 
collection. Mr. Whittall, the best living authority on such a subject, 
told me that I "might rest assured of its genuineness, since no 
oriental forger either could or would make an object of the kind" 
But the matter is settled by the palaeographical evidence. By the 
way, I cannot agree with Mr. Pinches* ingenious reading Tar-ku-u- 
ttmrme. 

In my Appendix on the Trojan Inscriptions in Dr. Schliemann's 
Jliosy I pointed out that the inscription copied by Hamilton at £yuk 
is in the Kappadokian alphabet and dialect Mr. W. M. Ramsay 
last summer copied a second inscription in the same alphabet at 
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Eyuk. A part of the latter, which consists of two lines on two faces 
of a stone, had akeady been seen and copied by Mordtmann ; but the 
second face of the stone, and consequently the characters upon it, 
were concealed by the wall of a house at the time of his visit The 
two lines I would read as follows, the inscription probably running 
from right to left : — 

1. AFSONP(?)R(?)eTSES 

2. eN(?)AFE..TUQ(P)AKSOS 

As in Hamilton's inscription the final O of the second line will 
mark the genitive case, Sesterpnos in the first line being probably the 
name of a man in the nominative. 

Yours very truly, 

A. H. Sayce. 

Dear Mr. RylANDS, ^h October, 1881. 

The importance of the discovery of Mr. Pinches cannot, I think, 
be overrated, for we have now a new language written with a sylla- 
bary borrowed from the early Babylonians. Who were the people 
speaking this new tongue ? and what tongue did they speak ? 

The evidence brought forward by Mr. Pinches proves that they 
inhabited Cappadocia, that is, they were the Muski of the Assyrian 
Inscriptions. Sir H. Rawlinson has proved that these were identical 
with the Moski of the Bible, which Josephus positively places in Cap- 
padocia. It may be noticed that though Egypt was especially known, 
in Syria for its breed of horses (Deut xvii, 16), Cappadocia had also 
a reputation for the excellence of its horses and "mules," which 
were imported for the Syrian kings (Ezek. xxvii, 14). We know also, 
from Xenophon, that horses formed a portion of the tribute paid by 
the Cappadocians to the Persian kings. I should therefore be in- 
clined to accept for Rutin the proposed translation " mules." 

Through the kindness of Mr. Pinches, I have been able to 
examine his copies of both the Cappadocian tablets, and, from a 
carefiil survey of the various forms of the words, I am satisfied that 
the writing is a dialect allied to the Aryan or Indo-European tongues, 
and especially to Armenian. I may here mention that Sir H. 
Rawlinson declared some years ago that the inner populations of 
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Asia Minor, or Cappadocia, were Aryan, and that the names of 
the Moschian kings could be explained by the Aryan or Semitic 
dialects (Herod, i, 678). The two tablets are certainly non-Semitic. 
It is also important to notice that the Cappadocians were caUed 
'^Gomer" by the Armenians, and that Cromar, Moshek, and 
Togarmah are placed in the Biblical genealogies (Gen. x, 2-3) with 
Madai (Medes) among the sons of Japhet 

Yours faithfully, 

G. Bertin. 



The next meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W., on Tuesday, December 6th, at 
8 p.m., when the following papers will be read : — 

I. By Theo. G. Pinches : — " Remarks on the Cappadocian 
Tablet," preserved in the Bibliothbque Nationale, and that in the 
British Museum. Casts of the Tablets will be exhibited. 

II. By Professor John Campbell, of Montreal: — "The Key 
to the Hittite Inscriptions." . 

III. By Theo. G. Pinches : — " Observations upon the Calendars 
of the Ancient Babylonians." 
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Fund for Alteration and Extension of the Society's 

Library. 
In consequence of the removal of the Offices of the Society to 
No. II, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, a special fund has been 
formed for the alteration and extension of the Society's Library. 

The following subscriptions have already been received by the 
Secretary. Further amounts subscribed will be duly acknowledged 

in the Proceedings : — * £ s. d 

James Backhouse 220 

Robert Bagster i i o 

Rev. Charles James Ball 3 3 o 

Rev. Canon St Vincent Beechey ... 2 2 o 

S. Birch, D.CL, &c. {Presidmt) ... 330 

B. T. Bosanquet (Hon. lYeasurer) ... 5 5 o 

Arthur Cates (Han. Secretary) ... 5 5 o 

Thomas Christy 500 

Hyde Clarke i i o 

Miss Clendinning 220 

Rev. George Currey, D.D 3 3 o 

P. J. de Horrack 300 

The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bp. of Durham 500 

Rev. T. Murray Gorman 220 

J, Gumey 500 

Charles Harrison, F.S.A. 5 o o 

J. Park Harrison, M.A. 200 

Professor T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. ... 5 5© 

Rev. A. Lowy 3 3© 

£. L. Lushington, D.C.L., &c. ... 5 o o 

Rev. James Marshall, M.A. i i o 

Rev. Josiah Miller i i o 

F. D. Mocatta 5 5© 

Walter Morrison 20 o o 

Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart 2 2 o 

J. Manship Norman, M.A. 500 

Miss Peckover 220 

John E. H. Peyton 220 

T. G. Rylands, F.S.A., &c. 500 

W. H. Rylands, F.&A. (Secretary) ... 550 

George Samuel 10 10 o 

Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. 5 5© 

Joseph Sidebotham, F.S.A., &c ... 20 o o 

Rev. Henry George Tomkins ... i i o 

Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S 500 
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THE FOLLOW^ING BOOKS ARE REQUIRED FOR THE 
LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY. 



BoTTA, Monumens de Ninive. 1847 — 1850. 
, Place, Ninive et TAssyrie, 1866 — 1869. 3 vols., folio. 
Fbrgussok, Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis. i vol, 8vo., 1851. 
BoNOMi, Nineveh and its Palaces, i vol, 8vo., 1853, 
Brugsch-Bey, Grammaire D^motique. i vol., folio. 

Geographische Inschiiften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— III (Brugsch). Vol. IV, in 2 parts (Diimichen). 
DuMiCHEN, Historische Inschriflen, &c, ist series, 1867. 
2nd series, 1869. 



— ^— — Altaegyptische Kalender Inschriften, 1866. 

Tempel Inschriften, 1862. 2 vols., folio. 

GoLENiscHEFF, Die Mettemichstele. Folio, 1877. 

Lane, Manners and Customs of Modem Egyptians. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c, 1880. 

— — Konigsbuch der Alten Aegypter. 4to., 1858. 

De Rouge, fitudes ^gyptologiques. 13 vols., complete to 1880. 

Wright, Arabic Grammar. 

Arabic Chrestomathy. i vol., texts, and complete glossary. 

Delitzsch, Assyrische Studien. Heft I, 1874. 

ScHROEDER, Die Phonizische Sprache. 

Haupt, Die Sumerischen FamiHengesetze. 

ScHRADER, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 1872. 

■ Die Assyrische-Babylonischen Keilinschriften, 1872. 

Rawlinson, Canon, Five Great Monarchies. 3 vols. 

6 th and 7 th do. 

OsBURN, The Monumental History of Egypt 2 vols., 8vo. 

The Antiquities of Egypt. 8vo., 1841. 

Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841 — 1852. 

PiERRET, Dictionnaire d'Archdologie 6gyptienne. 8vo. Paris, 1875. 

BuRKHARDT, Eastem Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30. {Text only,) 



HASKiaON AND SONS, PSINTBRS IN ORDINARY TO HBS MAJBSTV, ST. MARTINIS LANS. 
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SOGIETT OF BIBLICAL ARGHMOGT PUBUGATIONS. 

Uhc Bronse ©rnaments of the 
iC^alace (Sates from Balawat 

[Shalmaneser II, B.C. 859-825.] 

BDITBD, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY 

SAMUEL BIRCH, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 

Parts I, II, and III have now been issued to Subscribers, with some 
portion of the letterpress description by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches. 

In accordance with the terms of the original prospectus, the price for 
each part is now raised to £1 10s. 



tEejts in tbe J5abi?lonian 
Mebge * writing. 

Being a series of carefully autographed plates, copied from tablets 
written in the Babylonian character only ; compiled by Theo. G. Pinches, 
of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 

The design of the Author is to furnish students with the means of 
making themselves acquainted with the Babylonian style of writing, and to 
this end the texts, which will be of high value and interest, will be 
accompanied by as complete a syllabary of the Babylonian characters 
as can now be made, arranged in a convenient form for reference. 

It is proposed to issue the work in two parts : — Part I is now in 
preparation, and will be ready for issue about February next year. The 
price will be about 4s. for each part. 
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PROCBEBmJbs 

.TaI^;./^ JJL211882 

OF 

THE SOCIETY 



OP 



BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 



TWELFTH SESSION, 1881-82. 



Sixth Meetings 2nd May^ 1882. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.CL., LL.D., &c., President, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



The following Presents were announced, and thanks ordered 
to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Royal Society :— The Proceedings. Vol. XXXIII. 

No. 218. London. January, 1882. 
From the Royal* Geographical Society : — Proceedings, and 

Monthly Record of Geography. Vol. IV, Nos. 4 and 5. 8vo. 

London. April and May, 1882. 
From the Royal Asiatic Society:— The Journal. New Series. 

VoL XIV. Part IL 8vo. London. April, 1882. 
From the Royal Institute of British Architects :— Proceedings, 

Session 1881-1882. Nos. 11, 12, and 13. 4to. London. 1882. 
From the Palestine Exploration Fund : — ^The Quarteriy Statement. 

8vo. London. April, 1882. 
From the Victoria Institute :— The Journal of the Transactions. 

Vol. XV. 8vo. London. 1882, 
From the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland : — 

The Archaeological JoumaL Vol. XXXIX No. 153. 8vo. 

London. 1882. 
[No. XXXI.] 81 
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From the American Oriental Society : — The Journal. Vol XI. 
No. I. 8vo. New Haven. 1882. 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal Vol. IV. No. 2 
(No. XIV). 8vo. Chicago. January, 1882. 

Contains articles on Ancient Temple Architecture, by Rev. 
Stephen D. Peet, and on the Hittite Inscriptions, by John 
Campbell, M.A., &c. 

Report of the Third International Geographical Congress, Venice, 
September, 1881. By Lieut. G. Kreitner, Delegate of the N. 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. 1882. 

Le Mus^n, Revue intemationale, publi^e par la Soci^t^ de 
Lettres et de Sciences. TomeL No. 2. Lou vain. 1882. 8vo. 
Contains article by C. de Harlez, "Cyrus, ^tait-il roi de 
Perse ou de Susiane ? " 

From the Author : — Dizionario di Mitologico Egizia, R. V. Lan- 
zone, Seconda Dispenza, con XLVIII Tavole. 4to. Torino. 
1882. 

From the Author : — Les origines de Phistoire d'aprfes la Bible et 
les traditions des peuples orientaux. Par Fran9ois Lenormant. 
Tome deuxi^me, i'« partie. L'humanitd nouvelle et la disper- 
sion des peuples. 8vo. Paris. 1882. 

From the Author : — The Law of Kosmic Order, an investigation of 
the physical aspect of Time. By Robert Brown, jun., F.S.A. 
London. 8vo. 1882. 

From the Author: — Otium Norvicense, pars tertia. Notes on 
select passages of the Greek Testament, chiefly with respect to 
recent English versions. By Frederick Field, M.A., LL.D. 
4to. Oxford. 1881. 

From the Author : — Les fouilles de M. de Sarzec en M^sopotamie ; 
Antiquit^s Chaldeennes. Par J. Menant 
Reprinted from the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 

From the Author : — Light and Darkness, &a By the Rev. Alfred 
Jones, B.D. 8vo. London. 1881. 

From W. Morrison : — ^Tent Work in Palestine, a record of Dis- 
covery and Adventure. By Claude Reignier Conder, R.K 
2 vols. 8vo. London. 1878. 
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The following have been purchased by the Council for the 
Library of the Society : — 

Description of the East and some other Countries. By Richard 
Pococke, LL.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. Folio. London. 1743-45. 

Travels through Diflferent Cities, etc., and several parts of Asia, as 
fer as the banks of the Euphrates. By Alexander Drummond. 
Folio. London. 1754. 
Travels in Ethiopia. By G. A. Hoskins. 4to. London. 1835. 
Sandys Travailes. The Sixth Edition. Folio. London. 1658. 
Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By 
Samuel Sharpe. 4to. London. 1837. 

The Palaces of Nineveh and P^rsepolis, restored by James 
Ferguson. 8vo. London. 185 1. 

Nineveh and its Palaces. By Joseph Bonomi, F.R.S.L. Second 

Edition Revised. 8vo. London. 1853. 
Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana, &c. By William 

Kennett Loftus, F.G.S. 8vo. London. 1857. 
The Monumental History of Egypt By William Osbum, R.S.L. 

2 vols. 8vo. London. 1854. 
The Religions of the World. By William Osbura 8vo. 
London. 1857. 

Memoranda illustrative of the Tombs and Sepulchral Decorations 
of the Egyptians. 8vo. Londoa 1822. 

The following were elected Members of the Society, 
having been nominated on March 7th : — 

Rev. William Barnard, B. A., Alveston Vicarage, Stratford-on-AvoiL 
Robert A. Belhnan, 38, Cawley Road, South Hackney, E. 
Alfred Kemp Brown, B.A,, Arundel Lodge, Unthanks Road, 

Norwich. 
Alexander George Ellis, B.A., Suthrey House, Mortlake, S.W. 
Dr. Paul Haupt, 12, Friedlttnder Weg, Gottingen. 
General Pitt-Rivers, F,R.S., 4, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Rev. Frederick William Ragg, M. A., Masworth Vicarage, Tring. 
Mrs. Wame, Penn Hill, Yeovil 
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The following were nominated for election at the next 
Meeting, 6th June: — 

Samuel Bird, 15, Sussex Place, Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 

R. P. Greg, Buntingford, Herts. 

£. H. C. Stephenson, Lympsham Manor, Weston-super-Mare. 

The Rev. A. Lowy read the following paper, entitled 
" Notices concerning Glass in Ancient Hebrew Records." 

The Hebrew word ZJkhtuhith T^TCS\ is employed to denote 
"glass." Whether it has this significadon (in Job xxviii, 17), or 
whether it relates to some precious stone, is a debateable question. 
The word zichuchith means a pure substance, and does not imply 
transparency. The Phcenicians, though credited with the invention of 
glass, have not left any other records except the names of some 
makers of glass vessels. On some Phoenician relics occurs the name 
of Artas the Zidonian. Whether the Jews, as neighbours of the 
Phoenicians, were manufacturers of glass during the Biblical period 
of their history, cannot be proved by any relics. M. Longp^rier 
published in 1856 the drawing of a vase in opaque white glass,* 
which was brought from the East by M. P^riti^, the Chancellor of 
the French Consulate at Beyrout, and he suggested that this was 
a Jewish glass vessel, in which case it must be of a post-biblical 
period. 

Of glass which came from Assyrian excavations, the British 
Museum has several specimens : one of B.C. 700 bears the inscription 
of Sargon. A more direct insight is given by the Egyptian monu- 
ments, where we have pictorial representations of glass-making. The 
earliest relic brought from Egypt bears the inscription of Thothmes 
III, and was made b.c 1,500. The Coptic name of glass, Badjiein or 
Ahadjein^ and some variations of this word, have no connection with 
Semitic words. The Coptic names of the substances of which glass 
is made are likewise unconnected with Semitic vocables, sand being 
called in Coptic s?ia and nitre hasmen ; whilst the Hebrew for 
sand is chol (711), and for nitre nether ("tfli), corresponding with 
the Greek and Latin vnpov and nitrum. 

In the Aramaic dialects glass is called zegugUha^ or zugiiha^ from 
which is derived the Arabic zajaj. In the Aramaic languages zug has 

* ** Bulletin Arch^Iogique de rAthaeneum Fran^ais.*' 1856. January, p. 4."* 
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the meaning of glass-like lustre, but this may be' a secondary meaning. 
It is more likely that the glassmakers introduced the name zugitha 
from zug^ "a combination," inasmuch as glass is the result of a 
combination of sand and soda. The Arabs have given a wide 
extension to the word zajaj or za^a^ amongst Mahomedan nations. 
But amongst the Aryan Mahomedans in India, in Persia, in 
Kurdistan, as also among the Turks, glass is called shisha. In 
Hebrew shesh or shdyish is the name of marble, and may eventually 
have been used in the signification of glass. Whether glass was in the 
earliest days manufactured in Palestine or not, glass vessels must 
have been known to the Jews. This is not to be inferred from the 
circumstance that the Palestine Exploration Fund has brought to 
light numerous fragments of glass vessels, for such vessels may have 
been made at a late period, but it is an indubitable fact that the 
Phoenician traders, according to the testimony of the Bible (Proverbs 
xxxi, 24, and Hosea xii, 8), constantly came to Judaea to offer their 
wares. Israelite women Hked to adorn their necks with glass beads ; 
specimens of such ornaments occur in the tombs of the Egyptians 
and the Etruscans. Among the treasures which Dr. Schliemann 
discovered at Hissarlik, the so-called site of Troy, and again in the 
graves of Mycenae, Egyptian or Phoenician glass beads have been 
found. Even beneath the lakes of Switzerland, where the pale- 
buildings of ancient inhabitants have been brought to light, glass 
beads were discovered, which none but Phoenician traffickers could 
have carried to Switzerland, just as they brought them into the lands 
of the ancient Britons. No doubt can, therefore, exist that the 
Hebrews of the earliest date were fully acquainted with articles made 
of glass. With the commodity itself the names of variously shaped 
vessels wandered more or less from one country to another, and 
many of those names may have reference even to glasswares. The 
Hebrew word htn (]'^n), a well-known small measure, may be 
identical with the Egyptian hafty a vessel. The Hebrew word 
cady a pitcher, appears to be identical with the Latin cadus, and 
perhaps with the Arabic qadah. The word qab (3j2), a small measure 
(2 Kings, vi, 25), which is continually employed in Rabbinical 
writings, must have been known to the ancient Syrians. Their 
descendants, the Nestorians, still call a cup bash-qab, literally an 
" upper cup." The Greek icv0€X\oi', the French coupe, the Italian 
coppUy the Dutch kop, and the diminutive form occurring in gob/ef, 
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seem all to indicate the migration of the term qah from land to land ; 
also the Hebrew word log seems to reappear in the (5reek Xol^vos:^ 
in the Latin lagena, and in the Rabbinical iagin, laginUy or laginta. 
The Rabbinical word zeluchta, in Hebrew zdochith^ signifies a glass 
bottle, and is mentioned in the Talmud in connection with the 
hplding of perfume. The words bath hankfesh (Isaiah iii, 20) have 
been rendered by some translators as perfume-bottles (liberally 
" breath cases "). That these perfume-bottles were generally of glass, 
is made evident by the numerous specimens which are preserved in 
the British Museum, in the Louvre, and in other great museums. 
The luxurious use of perfume, so severely reproved by the prophet 
Isaiah, is very strong evidence that although the name of glass 
remains unmentioned, glass vessels must have been among those 
which are mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Referring to the post-biblical records of the Jews, Mr. Lowy drew 
attention to the Targum of Jonathan on Deut. xxxiii, 19, where it is 
stated that the excellency of the sand in the land possessed by 
Zebulun fitted this substance particularly well for the manufacture of 
glass, a statement which derives some corroboration from the account 
which Pliny gives of the same district With regard to nitre, «>., 
soda, the Talmud drew attention to the superiority of the substance 
exported from Egypt over that which was found near Antipatris, in 
the vicinity of Caesarea, near the Mediterranean Sea. In the Rabbi- 
nical period glass was manufactured in Judaea. The apparatus for 
glass making, and the shops where the articles were retailed, were 
carefully mentioned by the Rabbins. They enumerated various articles 

of glass, such as beads, cholioth shel zechuchith iX^yC^ Sti^ TT^^'Tin)* 
\zxi\.tin%^ fanes (D3D)j which the Persians adopted in the word^w«j, 
from the Greek ^ai/o?. They term a glass plate, tabla (^7310) ; 
a common glass dish, skutla (fc^7I01pD)» from the Latin scutelia 
(hence the English word scuttle). The Rabbins also speak of several 
other objects of glass relating to domestic and ornamental uses. 
Particular notice is taken by them of the manufacture of much-prized 
white glass. This species, which perhaps was iridiscent, is stated to 
have disappeared at the destruction of the first Temple ; but probably 
for the " first " the " second " should be substituted. As an article 
of display, the ancient Jewish teachers spoke of glass in connection 
with their proverbial sayings. One of them remarked that the 
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acquisition of knowledge is as difficult as gold, and the loss of 
acquired knowledge may be as rapid and irrecoverable as an article 
of glass when broken. But another observer shrewdly remarked 
upon the same subject, " The broken article can be pieced together, 
and the negligent student can make amends." Concerning an heir 
of property, it is stated that if he wished to get rid quickly of his 
fortune, he could best do so by dressing in rich silks, by indulging 
in the purchase of articles of glass, and by employing work-people 
without looking after them. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lowy mentioned a statement from the Talmud 
which stands in connection with one of the Jewish customs of the 
present day. Rab Ashi, in celebrating the nuptials of his son, went 
to the extremes of hilarity. His colleagues, to bring him back to 
sober earnestness, took a glass, obviously of high price, and breaking 
it before him, they attained their object (Berachoth, folio 31a). The 
mediaeval glossator of this passage observes that such a practical 
admonition gave rise to the existing custom of breaking a glass at 
Jewish weddings. In Mr. Lowy's opinion the custom was derived, 
like many other Jewish usages, from the prolonged intercourse of 
the Jews with the Romans. 

Remarks were added by Canon Beechey, J. Park Harrison, 
F. G. Hilton Price, F. D. Mocatta, Rev. A. Lowy, and the President. 

A Paper was read by Mr. George Bertin, on the " Rules 
of Life among the Ancient Akkadians " : — 

After a few remarks on thfe progress of Assyriology since the first 
attempts at translation, Mr. Bertin noticed that there were in the 
British Museum several tablets belonging to the same series, the 
real meaning of which had escaped translators when dealing with the 
tablets separately, but which is quite clear when the series is taken 
as a whole. These tablets give precepts for the conduct of man in 
his various occupations : one treats of the duties of the agriculturist, 
another of the duties of man towards his family, and so on. It was 
the contents of one of these tablets that had been selected by 
Mr. Bertin as the subject of his paper. 

' First, the child is declared to be of age, and after the ceremony of 
emancipation he became a citizen, paying tribute and answerable for 
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his own actions. After a break of a few paragraphs comes the ques- 
tion of marriage, and, according to the tablet, it is the father who 
negociates this important affair; the first wife could not be other 
than a free bom maiden. The paragraph following next, and treating 
of the betrothal, is much mutilated, but seems to speak of the various 
kinds of marriages ; as a wedding gift the young man was to give a 
drinking vessel, which was no doubt the one used at the marriage 
ceremony ; after the ceremony he received the dowry. 

The first duty of the young married man was to build a shrine, 
and when this was finished he could then enjoy his honeymoon. On 
the birth of his first child it was placed in the shrine. After a few 
paragraphs relating to the education of the child and his being 
taught to read inscriptions, the last act of paternal authority is to 
find a wife for the son, and when this is done the father and son 
come under the common law. 

The text then gives some definitions as to the laws touching the 
relationship of the son and father and mother, and also about the 
duties of masters towards their servants. 

Mr. Bertin then gave as a complement to the above, an interesting 
tablet confirming his views ; it had been transcribed and translated by 
Mr. Pinches, who communicated it to him, and contained the state- 
ment of a woman claiming her dowry, in which she gave the history 
of her matrimonial life ; her request was granted by the judges. 

Remarks were added by Rev. A. Lowy, Mr. Bertin, and the 
Secretary. 

The President, in remarking on some points of the paper, referred 
to the small number of students of Assyrian Archaeology. The 
Society had to thank many kind friends for valuable communications 
dealing with the History, Geography, or Language of the ancient 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, and it was the hope of the Council, and 
no doubt of the Members of the Society, that they might have from 
time to time papers like that just read, illustrating the lives of the 
people themselves, and also some notice of their works of art A 
study oi figured antiquity of the Assyrians was required to make clear 
many points of interest in their history. For example, it might be 
said that except the names being mentioned in the texts, little or 
nothing is known about the gods of Assyria. 
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The following Coihmunication has been received frona 
Professor T. Hayter Lewis: — 

My Dear Mr. Rylands, 

Since I wrote my paper upon " Tel-el-Yahoudeh," I have visited 
Egypt again, and been to the Tel in company with Mr. Greville 
Chester. Dr. Grant had arranged likewise to go, but was prevented 
doing so at the last moment by a professional engagement 

I had his plan with me on the spot, and was surprised that he 
had been able to make so good a one, considering the extremely 
irregular surfece of the ground. I am sorry to say that the Arabs 
(who appear not to be under any control) have made, and are making 
sad destruction with the ancient remains. 

The large cisterns or baths still remain intact, but the descend* 
ing passage (the part of the ruins which I was most anxious to 
explore) was not to be found, and I was told that it was buried under 
the debris, and that the alabaster blocks with which it was lined had 
been torn away and burnt into lime. The digging of the Arabs has, 
however, opened out some more remains, e.g,, many pieces of mosaic 
tiles, fragments of statues, columns, &c., showing that the walled 
enclosure comprised buildings of a grander type and more extensive 
scale than I had supposed. 

East of the '* mound with ancient tiles," as marked on Dr. Grant's 
plan, we found a granite statue of Rameses III. 

Near " the statue of kneeling priest " (in the bend of the road), 
is a basalt cistern, six feet four inches by three feet eight inches, and, 
close to it, a granite half-column (/.^., cut longitudinally from top to 
bottom through its centre) two feet six inches in diameter, of papyrus 
or lotus stalks, and with the bud capital as found at Beni Hassan, 
Kamak, &c. This half-column is very unusual, and if it had been 
of limestone, I should have thought that it was an old one cut into 
two in later times. 

A round bowl-shaped (but solid) piece ot granite, four feet three 
inches in diameter and two feet six inches in thickness, suggests the 
idea of its having been cut off from the bottom of a column. But the 
cuttmg both of this and the half-column must have been so difficult 
that I think that the forms are original. 

The most important work however, not shown on Dr. Grant's 
plan, is a fine wall of well-dressed limestone blocks, in the inner side 
of and parallel with the "doublewall," which forms the east side of 
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the enclosure. This limestone wall is, in fact, a continuation of 
that shown by Dr. Grant at the south-east angle of the mound, and 
must have been built at a very early period, as it is at a great depth 
below the level of the double wall, which itself bears signs of being 
ancient. In the "double wall" there is a large circular bastion, 
near the point marked by Dr. Grant as "Keep.'' It would thus 
appear that the space originally enclosed, whatever its purpose or 
date, had on the east side and part of the south side, a solid stone 
wall of good masonry. That the upper part of this wall was after- 
wards ruined and buried, together with the whole or the greater part 
of the building, and that upon the site of the wall were constructed 
the great mound and the crude brick fortification which surmounted 
it is clear. 

The earliest dates which appear on any of the cartouches or the 
tiles, statues, or other parts, are those of Seti I, Menepthah II, and 
Rameses III. But the papyrus referred to in my paper gives the 
further date of Rameses II, who appears to have erected a "guard 
house " at the Tel. The latest date is probably that of the tiles, 
which have Greek letters at the back. 

Yours very truly, 

T. Hayter Lewis. 

Thanks were returned for these communications. 



The next Meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W., on Tuesday, June 6th, 1882, 
at 8 p.m., when the following Papers will be read : — 

I. By K Lund : — " The Epoch of Joseph : Amenhotep IV as 
the Pharaoh of the Famine." 

IL By Prof. A. H. Sayce :— "The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Inscriptions." 



Mr. Bird has kindly sent for exhibition his picture of an Assyrian 
War-horse, with trappings, &c., restored from the monuments in the 
British Museum. 
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THE FOLLOW^ING BOOKS ARE REQUIRED FOR THE 
LIBRARY OF THE SOGIETY- 

I ^—^ 

BoTTA, Monuments de Ninive. 5 vols., folio. 1847-1850. 
Place, Ninive et TAssyrie, 1866-1869. 3 vols., folio. 
Brugsch-Bey, Grammaire D^motique. i vol., folio. 

Geographische Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— III (Brugsch). Vol. IV, in 2 parts (Dttmichen). 
DuMiCHEN, Historische Inschriften, &c, ist series, 1867. 
2nd series, 1869. 



Altaegyptische Kalender Inschriften, 1866. 

•Tempel Inschriften, 1862. 2 vols., folio. 



GoLENiscHEFF, Die Metternichstele. Folio, 1877. 

Lane, Manners and Customs of Modem Egyptians. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c., 1880. 

Konigsbuch der Alten Aegypter. 4to., 1858. 
De Rouge, fitudes 6gyptologiques. 13 vols., complete to 1880, 
Wright, Arabic Grammar. 

Arabic Chrestomathy. i vol, texts, and complete glossary. 

Delitzsch, Assyrische Studien. Heft I, 1874. 

Schroeder, Die Phonizische Sprache. 

Hauft, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze. 

Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament 1872. 

Rawlinson, Canon, Five Great Monarchies. 3 vols. 

6th and 7th do. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Egypt 8vo., 1841. 

Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841-1852. 

Pierret, Dictionnaire d'Archfologie 6gyptienne. 8vo. Paris, 1875. 

BuRKHARDT, Eastem Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30. {Text only,) 

Chabas, M^anges 6gyptologiques. 1862-1873. 

L'6gyptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre epistolaire chez les ^Igyptiens de Tepoque 

Phraonique. 8vo. Paris, 1872. 
De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia AntiquissimA. 

8vo. Paris, 1872. 
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tibe JSronse ©rnaments of the 
Ip^alace (Bates from JSalawat 

[Shalmaneser II, B.C. 859-825.] 

BDITBD, WITH AN INTRODUOTION, BY 

SAMUiEL BIRCH, Esq., D.CL., LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 

Parts ly II, and III have now been issued to Subscribers, mth some 
portion of the letterpress description 1)y Mr. Theo. G. Pinches. 

In accordance with the terms of the original prospectus, the price for 
each part is now raised to j£i los. 



XTefts in the Bab^plonian 
Mebge* writing. 

Being a series of carefully autographed plates, copied from tablets 
written in the Babylonian character only ; compiled by Theo. G. Pinches, 
of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 

The design of the Author is to furnish students with the means of 
making themselves acquainted with the Babylonian style of writing, and to 
this end the texts, which will be of high value and interest, will be 
accompanied by as complete a syllabary of the Babylonian characters 
as can now be made, arranged in a convenient form for reference. 

It is proposed to issue the work in two parts :— Part I is now ready. 
Price 4s, 6//. As only a limited number of copies have been printed, a 
single part cannot be sold separately. 

HARRISON AND SONS, PRINTERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, ST. MARTIN'S LANS. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE SOCIETY 

OF 

BIBLICAL ARCHiEOLOGY. 



TWELFTH SESSION, 1881-82. 



Seventh Meetings tth June^ 1882. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L, LL.D., &c., President, 



IN THE CHAIR. 



The President announced with great regret the decease of 
M. Chabas, one of the Honorary Members of the Society. 

Francois Joseph Chabas, bom 2nd January, 181 7, was the son 
of Vincent Chabas, a retired Captain in the French Army, and Marie 
(Femis) his wife. He was bom and educated at Brian(on (Hautes 
Alpes), and at the age of 13 years entered business. 

In 1852 several articles published in the Revue Archhlogique by 
the Vicomte de Roug^ and M. Prisse d'Avennes having come under 
the notice of Chabas, he commenced the $tudy of hieroglyphics, and 
from this time up to the time of his illness his pen was never idle. 
To enumerate his many publications here would be out of place, but 
they will be found in a "Notice" by the Baron Textor de Ravisi 
prefixed to the volume of M^moires du Congr^ provincial des 
Orientalistes Fran9ais; St. Etienne, 1875. 

M. Chabas died at his house at Versailles, on the 17th May, 1882, 
aged 65 years. 
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The following Presents were announced, and thanks 
ordered to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Soci^t^ Royal des Antiquaires du Nord : — M^moires, 

Nouvelle S^rie, 1880. Copenhagen. 1882. 8vo. 
Tillaeg til Aarboger for Nordisk oldkyndighed og historic, 

Aargang 1880, i88i. Copenhagen. 8vo. 
From the Smithsonian Institute : — Annual Report of the Board of 

Regents, i88o. Washington, 8vo. 1881. 
From the Royal Society:— The Proceedings. Vol XXXIII, 

No. 219. 8vo. London. 1882. 
From the Royal Geographical Society:— The Proceedings and 

Monthly Record of Geography. Vol. IV, Nos. 6 and 7. June 

and July, 1882. 
From the Geological Society :— Quarterly Journal. Vol. XXXVII. 

Part 2. No. 150. 
From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — The Proceedings, 

Session 1881-1882. Nos, 14, 15, 16 and 17. 1882. 
From the Anthropological Institute : — The Journal. VoL XL 

No. 4. May, 1882. London. 8vo. 
From the Author: — The Early History of the Mediterranean 

Populations, Iberians, &c. By Hyde Clarke. London. 8vo. 

1882. 
From the Author : — On the Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet 

By G. Bertin, M.R.A.S. 4to. 1882, 

Reprinted from Orientalia Antigua. Vol. I. Part i. 1882. 
From the Author: — Boorg ez Zifiir. Cairo. By Professor 

T. Hayter Lewis, 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Archaeological Association, 

1882. 
From the Author : — Christ's Earthly Sojourn as Chronology's 

Normal Unit 8vo. London. 1882. 

The following were submitted for election, having been 
nominated on May 2 : — 

Samuel Bird, 15, Sussex Place, Victoria Road, Kensington. 
R. P. Greg, Buntingford, Herts. 

£. H. C. Stephenson, Lympsham Manor, Weston-super-Mare. 
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The following were nominated for election : — 

Edward Thomas Davis, 75, Caversham Road, Camden Road, N.W. 
Alfred H. Paul, Tetbury. 

The Rev. James Robertson, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Glasgow 
University. 

Mr. H. Villiers Stuart, M.P., in exhibiting a large coloured 
drawing of the remarkable funeral canopy lately discovered 
near Thebes, produced some fragments of the original leather, 
the colours of which were now as bright as the day they were 
made. He stated that Queen Isi-em-kheb, in whose honour 
the canopy had been made, was a contemporary of Solomon, 
being mother-in-law to Shishak, who took Jerusalem after the 
death of the latter. 

He further, as illustrations of the paper by Mr. Lund, 
exhibited paper squeezes of the heads of Amenhotep IV and 
Khuenaten, from the figures which respectively occur on the 
opposite sides of the facade of the tomb, which he himself 
had discovered and excavated at Thebes. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart pointed out that there could not well 
be a greater contrast between the two heads, although up to 
the present time Egyptologists had concurred in considering 
that Khuenaten and Amenhotep IV were the same person, 
and that the names were nothing more than the earlier and 
later name of the same disk-worshipping Pharaoh. 

He pointed out that on this tomb Amenhotep was repre- 
sented as being remarkably stout and burly in physique, while 
on the contrary Khuenaten was a lean, effeminate looking man, 
just as he is represented in the well-known Tel-el-Amama 
sculptures. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart called attention to what he thought 
must be a fatal objection to Mr. Lund's identification. The 
Bible told us that from the time of Joseph's death and the 
Exodus, the children of Israel increased from seventy to 
1,000,000 ; and it was remarked that the 430 years assigned 
by St Paul to the Egyptian bondage would not be too much 
time to allow for that increase, and would just correspond 
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with the interval between Amasis, the founder of the XVIIIth 
dynasty, and Meneptha, in whose reign the chronicler Manetho 
dated the Exodus. 

A Paper entitled " The Epoch of Joseph : Amenhotep IV 
as the Pharaoh of the Famine," was read by Mr. L. Lund. 

After some introductory remarks, Mr. Lund, to fix the epoch of 
Joseph, took his starting point from the statements of the Bible 
(Gen. xlvii, w. 14-20, 25-26), that Joseph, during the famine, 
caused the Egyptians to sell, as payment for grain, their treasures, 
their landed property, and even their persons, to the king ; and that, 
from Joseph's days, the Egyptian king was the owner of the whole 
country. This is further explained by some passages from Artabanos 
(Euseb. "Praep. Evang.," IX, c. 23), indicating that Joseph had 
diminished or abolished the power of the magnates of the country, 
a measure that generally is identical with the establishment of an 
absolute kingdom. The first step must be, consequently, to investigate, 
fi-om the documents of Egyptian history, whether such a social 
revolution ever has taken place, and if so at what time. 

A comparison between the inscriptions in the tombs, from 
different epochs, will settle the question. From the ancient reigns, 
and also from the so-called Xllth, Xlllth, and XVIIIth dynasties, we 
have a number of inscriptions fi-om tombs of magnates often exhibiting 
a feeling of content with the honours having been bestowed upon them 
by their sovereigns, but always maintaining a proud, independent 
spirit. Quite different is the spirit of documents and inscriptions 
dating from the so-called XlXth dynasty, when the king often b 
adulated and exalted in a way before unknown. The earliest 
documents in which this new spirit is apparent are those from the 
times of Amenhotep IV (Khunaten). As the magnates are still 
flourishing under Amenhotep III, at least during the first part of his 
reign, there are some reasons to suppose that the revolution must 
have taken place at the end of the reign of this king, or at the 
commencement of that of his successor. The next step then will 
be to investigate whether at this time some events may have happened 
in Egypt like those mentioned in the Bible in connection with the 
history of Joseph. 

From the later years of the reign of Amenhotep III, we have a 
very important monument in the tomb of Kharahat (or Shamhat), a 
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magnate and high functionary. (Prisse d'Avennes : "Monuments 
6gyptiens," pL 39-42. Lepsius : " Denkmaler," Abth. Ill, pi. 76, 77.) 
Here the pictures and inscriptions ahke commemorate the fact that 
the crops were abundant, and that the collection of grain was a chief 
business of the royal government at that time. " The superintendent 
of the magazines of grain " is mentioned as being busy in speaking 
to the landowners to induce them to yield to the king the greatest 
possible quantity of grain. Further, we receive the information that 
the king paid for the grain with neck-chains. 

A number of official reports mentioning a king Amenhotep, 
written on pieces of calcareous stone, and preserved in the British 
Museum, must also date from the later times of Amenhotep III, or 
the commencement of the reign of his successor (Birch : " Inscrip- 
tions in the Hieratic and Demotic Character," pi. XII, XIII, XV, 
and XXVIII. Chabas: "Melanges," Illme, S^rie, Tome I, 
pp. 202-220). They are four in number, and in three of them grain 
or granaries are mentioned In two of them is mentioned also a 
very high dignitary, and both the king and this dignitary are honoured 
by an unusual application of the determinative ^ to their titles, and 
even to verbs or pronouns relating to them, which seems to indicate 
that the documents date from a time immediately after the estab- 
lishment of a new state of things. One of these documents (Birch, 
/.r., pi. XV) states that at the day of the coronation of King 
Amenhotep, and at other times during the commencement of his 
reign, workmen broke into houses and stole loaves, cakes, grain, beer, 
in short victuals of all kinds, which seems to indicate that a famine 
raged at that time. There are reasons for believing that the king men- 
tioned is Amenhotep IV, and the very high dignitary who is honoured 
by the determinative ^, had charge of the magazines of victuals. 

In a tomb of the southern necropolis of El Amama (No. Ill, 
by Lepsius : " Denkmaler," Abth. Ill, pL 108, 109X ^ picture is 
preserved, representing King Amenhotep IV, accompanied by his 
queen and his daughters, standing on a balcony ; a crowd of people 
are appearing before him, and be evidently is explaining something 
to his subjects. At the foot of the balcony a high functionary is 
seen standing in the attitude of giving his orders. Near him a clerk 
is busy writing something j before this clerk stands a box, in which 
the people are depositing neck-chains and other valuables, while they 
at the same time ask for a written receipt from the clerk. Behind 
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the clerk other people are waiting, listening to the king's words, and 
bringing with them leather bags and large vases, which were 
employed to carry grain in, as we know from other documents and 
pictures. Below, two other clerks are delivering to the people the 
bags or vases filled ; and the people are seen carrying away on their 
shoulders the large vases and bags, which seem to be heavy. Two 
guardian clerks stand at the gate through which the people are 
passing out This picture seems to be a copy of a bas-relief which 
adorned some wall of the new temple of Aten, in Thebes, built by 
Amenhotep IV : at least the king's figure, in the same attitude and 
with the same ornaments, is found again on a stone originally used 
in the said temple (^ Prisse d' Avenues: "Monuments ^gyptiens," 
pl.XI,4). 

In another tomb at El Amarna (No. i, by Lepsius: " Denkmaler," 
Abth. Ill, BL 103-105), we meet with a picture which seems to 
have been executed some few years after the one mentioned. Here 
the king and the queen, with three daughters, are seen standing on 
a balcony, throwing out to the people for scrambling all kinds of 
ornaments and precious things. Foremost in the crowd are seen 
the possessor of the tomb, Ai (afterwards a king), and his wife Ti, 
receiving the lion's share of the treasures. Somewhat in the back- 
ground, and turning his back to the scene described, stands another 
high dignitary, apparently of still higher rank than Ai ; a number of 
people are urgently asking for something, or imploring him, and 
kissing his feet. But his attitude is not at all that of a mild 
benefactor : he rather appears as a diplomate, explaining that only 
on certain conditions will he grant their requests. 

Consequently we have, from the epoch supposed to be that of 
Joseph, a series of monuments agreeing with the narrative of the 
Bible concerning him and his work in Egypt. During the latter 
period of the reign of Amenhotep III grain in great quantities is 
purchased by the king, and during the first year of the reign of 
Amenhotep IV the king sells grain to his subjects. Further, every- 
where in these documents or pictures, a high dignitary appears, of so 
high a rank that he is honoured with the determinative of a god, 
and figured in the tombs of other prominent people. This high 
dignitary, so unusually honoured, has charge of the granaries, and 
superintends the sale of grain firom the royal magazines. His name 
is nowhere mentioned, but he fills exactly the place which, according 
to the account of the Bible, Joseph occupied. 
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The two pictures mentioned above, from the tombs of £1 Amama, 
perfectly illustrate the narrative of the Bible about the falmine. The 
earlier one agrees with the description of the earlier years of the 
famine (Genesis, xli, 54-56) : Pharaoh said to all Egypt, " Go to 
Joseph, and do as he says to you." And Joseph opened all the 
magazines and sold to the Egyptians* (Genesis xlvii, 14) : Joseph 
collected all the valuables that existed in the country ... for the 
grain which they purchased, etc. — ^And the latter picture illustrates 
the end of the famine (cf. Genesis xlvii, 18) : " Nothing is left us to 
offer to my lord, beyond our persons and our dominions ; why shall 
we die before thy eyes ? Take us, ourselves and our dominions, in 
payment for bread 1 " Concerning this last mentioned picture, some 
passages from the so called Targum of Jonathan-ben-Uzziel, and from 
the Targum Jerushalmi (to Genesis xlix, 22), also seem to prove that 
it really belongs to the epoch of Joseph. 

In order to fully and firmly establish the new theory, it remains to 
investigate whether all other documents relating on one side to the 
history of Amenhotep III and IV, and on the other side to Joseph, 
are in conformity with it. Mr, Lund announced that he had during 
some years collected, from different sources, a great number of docu- 
ments relating to the history of Egypt and the Hebrews during the 
epoch from Amenhotep III to Rameses II, which are all in har- 
mony with the above conclusions, and which he considered satisfac- 
torily explained the seemingly contradictory statements of the 
Bible, Eusebius, Syncellus, Abulfaraj, etc. From want of time it was 
impossible to consider all the material collected 3 he therefore chose 
those documents which principally related to the reign of Amen* 
hotep IV, or the history of the famine, such as different monuments 
or inscriptions, and some passages and narratives from Rabbinical 
writings, from Manetho, Tabari, Strabon, Diodoros, etc. In con- 
clusion, a sketch was given of the history of Amenhotep IV as it 
would appear after the results obtained. The following are some of 
the principal points in this sketch : — 

During the first part of the reign of Amenhotep III, a magnate, 
Amenhotep, sumamed Hui, seems to have governed both king and 
country, like another Richelieu. As his opponent in political as well 
as in religious questions, appears the queen Tii ; the monotheistic 
movement, so peculiar in this time, seems to have originated many 
years before Joseph made his appearance in Egypt. The queen 
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must have been successful in breaking the power of Hui : in the 
later years of Amenhotep III nothing is heard about him, while the 
crown prince, who shares his mother's opinions, appears as the 
co-regent of his father. An attempt is made to poison " the king " 
(or rather the crown prince), in consequence of which a plan is 
conceived to abolish entirely the power of the magnates. This plan 
was laid by Joseph ; and the history about the dreams of the king 
seems to have been only a kind of veil to cover the real intention of 
the king's measures. It was a custom in Egypt that the magnates 
laid aside the superfluous grain to be given to their subjects when a 
failure of crops should happen : the grain was not exported, and had 
no other value. Now during a series of years the king purchased 
all the superfluous grain from the recent harvests every year ; and 
at the time when the crops failed, it proved that the old grain in the 
magazines of the magnates had been eaten up by worms, and so the 
king alone possessed good grain. Meanwhile a mercenary army had 
been formed, and garrisons placed in all the cities to defend the 
king's magazines. The magnates came to the king, then Amenhotep IV, 
to purchase grain : but now the dreams again served as a pretext to 
give out at one time only such small quantities of grain that the 
people never had enough to sow the fields ; and Joseph in that way 
secured to himself the fulfilment of his prediction. When the power 
of the magnates had been completely broken, and they had yielded 
all their possessions to the king, Joseph gave seed com to the people, 
and the famine ended The deposed magnates partly accepted 
positions in the king's service, and partly emigrated to the islands of 
the Mediterranean Sea, especially to KLrete, where they by means of 
laws tried to prevent any one man coming into possession of the 
whole country, thus laying the first foundation stone of republican 
institutions. During these events the king had built at Thebes a 
new temple for his only god, Aten. The priests of Amen, who had 
been from the earliest times the principal god of Thebes, strongly 
opposed the new religion, and a revolt seems to have broken out. 
The revolt was quelled, and the rebels were condemned to work in 
the quarries, to cut stones for the building of a new capital. Ham 
instead of Thebes. The king seems to have followed the counsels 
of Joseph also in these matters. The new city appears to have been 
built in a very short time, and to have been very magnificent : the 
prototype of the great halls of columns erected afterwards by 
Seti I and Rameses II, seems to have existed here. But soon 
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after the erection of that city, and after the end of the famine, 
Amenhotep IV must have died 

Mr. Lund also offered some new opinions as to the origin of the 
so-called ring-money (imitation of Egyptian neck chains), concerning 
the interpretation of the word ^i^*^ (a union of chains, and not a 
union of rings or a single chain) ; the signification of the word J^^ 
("Greeks," one of the nine peoples, originally designated "magnates," 
especially those of Upper Egypt and of Syria) j concerning the settle- 
ments of Joseph's kinsmen (Khaldeans, Khalu) in Goshen (Gesem, 
Kasion, Kazina), and their appearance on the monuments of Amen- 
hotep IV, etc. Mr. Lund ako gave a new translation of the well- 
known passage of the Greek Papyrus Harris, about 1) ^ ^^ 1 j 1 ^> 
which he refers to Joseph. His translation was as follows : " There 
was a time when the people of Egypt went away to settle in foreign 
lands. The inhabitants of the capital had no king residing among 
them. Years of abundance preceded a change of the state of things. 
The country of Egypt was under military chiefs, commanding in the 
cities. One slew his second " (/>., one Egyptian slew another ; civil 
war raged). " Afterwards, during years of want, a thoroughly extra, 
ordinary change of the " [established] " state of things " [took place]- 
" Aalisu, a Khaldean, was the principal chief among them. The whole 
people were yielding to him their possessions and their persons, and 
lost their property," etc. To which Mr. Lund added some remarks 
about the variations of the name of Joseph (Jehoseph, Osarsiph, 
Eliseph, Raseph, in accordance with Seti = Usiri = I, or laubidi = 
Ilubidi, or Jerubbaal = Jerubbeseth, etc.). The king Setnekht could, 
in his opinion, have scarcely been the father of Rameses III, but 
only his ancestor, and he was probably to be identified with the 
son-in-law and successor of Amenhotep IV. 

Finally, some remarks were added about traces of these events 
preserved in popular tales among the Oriental nations: where 
King Amenhotep IV, "Khunaten" (sometimes confounded with 
Joseph) appears as "Shedad," Hui as "the prophet Hud," and 
Joseph as " Og Ben Onk " (Haq Panankh). From these tales it 
appears that Amenhotep IV perished in a hurricane in the desert, 
when on a journey to visit his new capital (Irem = Ham). 

Remarks were added by Canon Beechey, Rev. A Lowy, and 
Dr. Birch, in reply to a question of Mr. Villiers Stuart as to whether 
it was customary for the king at certain festivals to distribute collars, 
said that the collars were distributed for military successes. 
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The tablet records 400 years between the Shepherd Kings and 
Rameses II, but it is uncertain which Shepherd King is mentioned. 

Josephus evidently was of the opinion that the time of the arrival 
of Joseph in Egypt was during the reign of the Shepherd Kings. 

Of the fortifications built by the Jews — the so-called "Treasure 
Cities " — one was named after Rameses II, and built in his reign, and 
the Exodus took place subsequently. The successor of Rameses II 
would not be found at the Deir-el-Bahari, and he was not the 
monarch of the XVIIIth Dynasty to whose reign the Exodus has 
been assigned, was found. 

Canon Beechey thought that the scene of the investiture with 
collars, was evidently a base copy of a much better sculpture. The 

investiture of Poeri in the reign of Seti I at was a similar 

sculptm^e, from which the one at Tel Amama had been copied 

He also thought that the Rabbinical books were of no authority, 
and the conclusions drawn firom them were opposed to all historical 
evidence. There was no reason to doubt the Greek authorities, who 
agree in assigning the visit of Joseph to the reign of the Shepherd King 
Aphophis. The introduction of the horse into Egypt, which appears 
both in the Bible and on the monuments, between the days of 
Abraham and Joseph, almost alone assigns the visit of Abraham to 
the reign of Amenemes III, and that of Joseph to the Shepherd 
Kings. He could mention many other corroborative evidences, did 
time permit 

Mr. Lund replied, and his remarks will be printed in a future 
number of the Proceedings. 

A Paper by Prof. Sayce, on " The Decipherment of the 
Hittite Inscriptions," was read by the Secretary : — 

Mr. Sayce showed that the accurate copies of the casts from 
Hamath, and of the three inscriptions fi-om Carchemish now in the 
British Museum, which have been taken by Mr. Rylands, have at 
last made it possible to make some progress in the decipherment of 
the Hittite texts. He pointed out the great variability in the forms 
of the characters allowed themselves by the Hittite engravers, even 
in the same inscription, a variability which renders the close resem- 
blance between the characters found at Carchemish and those near 
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the figure of Niob^ in Lydia all the more striking. He then went 
on to state that if we start with the four phonetic characters and two 
ideographs the values of which are given by the bilingual boss of 
Tarkond^mos, it is possible to decipher certain portions of the 
inscriptions from Hamath and Carchemish. Thus a certain group of 
characters is found several times at Carchemish before the ideographs 
of " king " and "coimtry," and must therefore denote a royal name. 
The three first characters composing it are always the same, the third 
being that which on the bilingual boss has the value of me. This 
latter is twice followed by the head of a goat, which the bilingual 
boss informs us was pronounced tarkus. It is replaced, however, 
sometimes by two characters, sometimes by three, the first character 
in both cases being identical, and therefore representing the syllable 
tar, Mr. Sayce showed that where only one character followed it 
the latter had the value of kus ; where it was followed by two 
characters they had respectively the values of ku and es. This es is 
attached as a suffix to nouns, and sometimes to each of a consecu- 
tive series of nouns ; and since the nouns to which it is attached often 
come at the beginning of a sentence, it must represent the Hittite 
nominative, which according to the evidence of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments, terminated in s. At the beginning of an 
inscription a proper name ending in the nominatival es is preceded 
by an ideograph, sometimes representing a head with the hand point- 
ing to the mouth, sometimes a face with a lozenge-shaped word issuing 
from the mouth. The ideograph plamly means " he says," and the 
phonetic complement, me^ which is often added to it, will be the 
suffix of the third person singular. This Mr. Sayce further verified 
by other evidence. He then proved that the ideograph shown by 
the Boghaz Keui sculptures to be the determinative of divinity is 
occasionally omitted before the name of a god. This is invariably 
the case where the god's name is part of a proper name. At Ibreez 
the determinative appears only once, before the picture of a serpent, 
and close to the face of the god sculptured on the rock. As the ser- 
pent also adorns the god's cap, it clearly symbolizes his name. Coins 
of Tarsos which represent the same deity show that he was the 
Kilikian sun-god, whose native name has been demonstrated by 
Ed. Meyer to have been Sandas or Sandan. Now the seal-impres- 
sions found by Layard at Kouyunjik are mostly duplicates. These 
have upon them the picture of a writing tablet, which must have 
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signified " seal," followed by the figure of the serpent, a phonetic 
complement, which a variant passage in one of the Carchemish 
texts proves was the vowel », and an ideograph of unknown value. 
Another legend on the seal-impressions begins with the figure of the 
serpent, after which comes an unknown ideograph and the characters 
me and es. It is evident that we have in the first case a genitive — 
"the seal of Sandu ..." — and in the second a nominative, "Sandu-x- 
mes." Now the only foreign king, so far as we know, whose seal- 
impressions were likely to have been preserved in the record-chamber 
of Assur-bani-pal was Sanda-sarmes, king of Kilikia, who came to 
Nineveh in person, and whose daughter married Assur-bani-pal. The 
seals may have been attached to the marriage contracts. We thus 
have proof that the Hittite mode of writing was practised in Kilikia 
at least as late as the middle of the seventh century b.c. Mr. Sayce 
next proceeded to determine the phonetic values of some other 
characters ; that, for instance, which resembles the Kypriote ne is 
shown by a variant passage tQ have the value of e. The grammar of 
the Hittite inscriptions was also discussed, so far as it could at 
present be made out Ku is the suffix of the first person singular of 
the past tense, the boot (of unknown phonetic value) denoting the 
third person plural. Kus is the patronymic suffix, and in two parallel 
texts firom Hamath the name of the father with this suffix replaces 
the name of the son. The plural accusative ended in ^, like the 
Kappadokian a, but the plural was also denoted by a special 
ideograph, which was used alike with nouns and verbs. The 
copulative conjunction occurs rarely, its place being taken by 
adjectives, the terminations of which are the same as those of the 
substantives with which they agree. A suffix er seems to represent 
the dative. As the country over which the kings at Hamath are 
said to rule is the same as that of which the princes of Carchemish 
call themselves kings, it would seem that Hamath must have been 
conquered at one time by the Hittites of Carchemish. All three 
monuments now at Carchemish belong to the same monarch, but a 
different one is mentioned on an inscription copied on the site of 
Carchemish by Mr. Boscawen. When we consider how few and 
mutilated are the Hittite texts we possess, the fact that so much can 
be determined in them encourages us to hope that with the acquisition 
of other and more perfect inscriptions, the progress of decipherment 
will be rapid. 
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The following Communications have been received : — 

St. Mary's Vicarage, 

Crown Street, Soho, W.C. 
Dear Mr. Rylands, y^ May, 1882. 

The enclosed extract explains the fire and brazier in the mosaic 
of the Mausoleum of Gallia Placidia, at Ravenna, and accounts for 
the figure having been represented by some as St. Laurence, instead 
of "Our Lord," = Ad6naL 

Yours sincerely, Robt. Gwynne. 

Extract from " Italy and Her Invaders ;" by Thomas Hodgkins, 
2 vols., Oxford, 1880, on the Mosaic in the Mausoleum of Gallia 
Placidia, at Ravenna. — " Christ, wielding His cross like a sword, and 
" with something in His form and attitude reminding one of the 
" description in the first chapter of the Apocalypse, stands with 
" an 9pen book, probably the Gospel of St Mark, in His hand ; at 
" a httle distance off, an open bookcase discloses the other three* 
" Gospels ; between Him and them is a great brazier, in which 
" heretical books, perhaps those of the Nestorians,t are said to be 
" burning, the flames and the smoke being very vividly rendered." 
VoL I, p. 469. 

QuBBNS College, Oxford, 
Dear Mr. Rylands, May 2nd, 1882. 

Mr. Bertin's interesting Paper on the Assyrian Numerals, in the 
new volume of the Transactions of this Society, has recalled to my 
attention the passage in W.A.I., V, 12, 30-34, in which the Sumerian 
names of some of the numerals are given. This column, I am sur- 
prised to find, has not been explained ; so I send you a word or two 
on what has always seemed to me the obvious interpretation of it. 
Only the Sumerian names of the numerals, it will b^ observed, are 
written phonetically in the text ; their Accadian names, contained in 
the second column, are expressed as usual by ideographs. I still 
believe that the latter are substantially what I tried to make them 
out to be some years ago in the " Zeitschrift der deutschen Mor- 
genlandischen Gesellschaft," xxvii, 4. Dr, Haupt, I see, con- 

* The names appear on the mosaic. 

t Placidia issued laws against heretics ; the Nestorians were condemned by 
the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431. 
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jectures that the Accadian word for " four " was iattaba^ or tattaina^ 
but W.A.I., 57, 36, where sanabi is stated to be the Accadian word 
for "forty," as well as 55, 51, 52, seems to make it clear that the 
real word was sana. Hence the value of sa for ^, a value which I 
can see no reason for supposing to be of Assyrian origin, as has 
recently been maintained. 

I should restore the passage in W.AI., V, 12, 30-34, in the 
following way : — 



1- «T-) 5w 


-TT^SSF 


T]f.lT^s=gi 


2. (gIt^TTIdr)-*:T 


^-£jyf«=TTT* 


t:As£m<T- 


3.(^t^idr->wf)an 


g[T-cW«€*sgn[I 


c^-^(TT) 


4. («=T- or H) <TtT 


»- 


tf-t^ 


5. s^T 


T 


s=qfTI<T 


6. ...HhET 


TT 


<T->^T 


7. ...-5:(?)^j^ 


TTT 


^-ET*hT< 



Mr. Pinches is evidently wrong in supplying S^fyy^ instead of yy 
in line 3. 

Asustuv^ in the first line, seems to be equivalent to " root** In 
W.A.L, IV, 1, 3, 42, zir-zir is rendered by the K'^syriaxiyassasu " (the 
plague) will take root in." An allied word to zir^ is susru^ for silsiru, 
a title of Anu (W.A.L, II, 48,30), which is explained by ai^j«« (W.A.I., 
II, 48, 38), asasu being given in the preceding line as the translation 
of zi'ir. This asasu has, of course, no connection with asasu, " a 
nest of birds " (W.A.L, V, 32, 56.) In W.A.L, II, 45, 62, gesdin susru, 
" the susru vine " is mentioned between " the vine of the fox " (an 
allusion, perhaps, to the world-old fable of the fox and grapes), and 
tillat carani, " the tendrils of a vine," and in W.A.I., II, 7, 12, ususru 
is rendered by yumu khasu. 

In the second line the Sumerian tsibba must, as elsewhere, cor- 
respond to the Accadian dugga (d^a). Since sa (?) means " to take 
away," Assyrian nasu, and diiga is "statement," the meaning of 
sdQ)-duga ought to be " subtraction " (literally, " statement of taking 
away "). The Ass)nian amtasi is the first person singular of the iphteal 
of a verb, and will be the technical term for " subtracting." So the 
kal/wi/, " he rejected" (Smith's " Assurbanipal," p. 16, line 56.) 
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In the third line, the preposition ta^ shared alike by Sumerian 
and Accadian, is as usual translated by the Asyrian ts/u, '^ from." 
Amtasi^ it will be noticed, has become so much of a technical word, 
as to be equivalent to a substantive, and consequently capable of 
being construed with a preposition. 

In line 4, the Assyrian column shows what must be supplied in 
the Sumerian one. ^•^ is a here, as in many other instances. Dr. 
Oppert long ago pointed out that >- when employed with numerals, 
signified " multiplied by," as in y»- ^, I x X = 10. Adu has the 
same signification in Accadian, as we learn from W.AL, IV, 2, 5, 55, 
a passage which further informs us that it was borrowed by Assyrian. 
The Sumerian form of the word, it would appear, was adi. 

That id was " one " in Accadian, I showed as far back as 1870, 
when attempting to lay the foundations of Accadian grammar in the 
" Journal of Philology " ; we now know that the numeral had the 
same pronunciation in Sumerian also. 

Owing to the fracture of the sixth and seventh lines, it is im- 
possible to discover what " two " and " three " were in Sumerian. 
The word for " three," however, ended in musy which may imply a 
corresponding Accadian gus. 

Yours very truly, 

A. H. Sayce. 



GissiNG Rectory, Diss, Norfolk. 
Dear Sir, 
I would suggest (what has probably occurred to many others) 
that the Hebrew inscription at Ravenna, which Mr. Fotheringhani 
reads *»3TM, should rather be read IJ'^Q, " our Lord." 

It seems impossible to get ]«} out of the first letter, whilst it is 
exactly a Q, except that the opening at the foot is closed up, as often 
happens in writing. So also no reason can be given for lengthening 
•* into •), or rather for shortening •) into ^. As to the point over 
the 3, I suggest that its object is to show that the following letter ^ 
is not a wdu of the vowel, but a final ndn. In this case it is analo- 
gous to the dot in Syriac, which is used to distinguish words according 
to its position, «^., 01^ = " to him," 01^ " to her." This dot was 
probably prior to the use of vowels in Syriac; and so in Hebrew it may 
have been used when the need of some sign of distinction was being 
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felt, but a vowd system was not yet worked out Here it would 
show the word was P'lQ not '^^'lO- The title pQ would be 
familiar from i Cor. xvi, 23, and Syrian influences would be felt at 
Rome. 

Yours, truly, 

John Sharpe. 



The following communication, on ** The Phoenicians in 
Egypt," has been received from Professor Lieblein. 

As I have recently devoted my attention to the trade and voyages 
of the ancient Egyptians on the Red Sea, I have pleasure in com- 
municating something of these particular researches. 

In Lepsius, " Denkm." II, 115, [c. 16], we find the following: — 

" These jackals are Bennu people who are descending" Now there 
is the question, who were the Bennu people ? I believe, to speak 
shortly, that they were the Phoenicians. In Greek the word phoenix 
means a palm as well as the bird called phoenix, and the Phoenician. 
In Egyptian U ^T^ ^*^ means bmnu, being determined by the 

bird the phoenix J „^^y (^^r), or with the termination r taken 

awayj*— |j©y dnau ; also BHNNe means "palm." Now 

those people actually named J *^ ^^ ' Or * " ^^«« people," 

as I say, the Phoenicians ; so we have for the Egyptian ^ the same 
three meanings, palm, phoenix-bird, and Phoenicians, as is the case 
with the Greek f/)oivi( and 00*1*, and J ^^^^^^^ ben are identical, or 
at least may be so. * 

If this explanation is correct, the sentence cited gives us the 
extraordinarily valuable result, that the Phoenicians had descended 
as early as the time of the Vlth Dynasty through the Hammamat 

* The Arabic bun^ ** son," it cannot be, for in this case a genitive ought to 
be placed after it, as in Beni Hassan, Beni Suef, &c., &c. In the present case 
a verb stands after iennu. 
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Valley to the Nile Land ; naturally in order to bring their merchan- 
dise from the Red Sea to the Egyptians, namely, the Copts. How 
the Phoenicians could come here is easy to understand, but that they 
did so for the present cannot be closer settled; here I will only 
bring forward the fact that two local names of this district appear to 
be a survival of this people. 

Several miles northwards from Coptos there was situated on the 
Nile a town of the name of ^ J ^^"^ O Pa-bennu^ and in the 
neighbourhood of the same an island in the Nile called Tabmne. 
Indeed Brugsch mentions * that the Pa-bennu is the same town as 



that which is described under the Ptolemies as ^^^ Ha-bennu^ 

a name which means " the house of the phoenix bird." 

But in the first place Ha-hennu is certainly not the same name as 
Pa-bennUy at the most only a paraphrase which indeed is possible, 
but not necessary, and can therefore give no proof ; ancj secondly, 
should the two names mean actually the same town, they need not 
have had the same meaning. ^J'''^© Pa-bennu means, I believe, 
" the town of the Phoenicians," not " the town of the phoenix bird," 
because no bird is employed as the determinative. But later, namely 
under the Ptolemies, as no one any longer remembered the Phoeni- 
cians of this district, it is possible that the name Pa-bennu^ "the 

town of the Phoenicians," should become transformed to 

Jla-bennuy " town of the phoenix bird ; " and this the more easily 
from the reason that the people and the bird bennu or " phoenix " 
both came from the East, and probably on account of the similarity 
of the name, either stood in connexion with one another, or may 
have been thought to do so. The same is the case with the name 
Ta-benne; it has been translated " Phoenix Island," while its original 

meaning may be "the island," just as well as JlrT^^^^ ' 

" the land of the Phoenicians." Moreover, the weak and few traces 
of a phoenix culius, which Brugsch believes he has found in these 
districts, are in my opinion certainly not in the way of the theory 
that the supposed local names take their rise from a stay of the 
Phoenicians in and about Coptos. 

* " Diet Geog.," p. 193. 
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But if I here take bmnu as meaning Phoenicians, it appears as if 
I were in conflict with a theory that I wish to make of equal value, 
viz., that the inscriptions in Egyptian, so often name the land Pun^ 
which was situated on both sides of the Straits of Bab-elMandeb, 
was originally of Phoenician or "Punic" possession, whence the 
Phoenicians originally came, and whence they have their name. But 
as the Phoenicians and the people of Pun are originally the same 
name, bennu and/»« can very well and still more easily be identical. 

The Egyptians write the name pun B ^1^ ^>^ a way of writing 
in which, as is not improbable, an Egyptian popular etymology has 
manifested itself : for g is the masculine article ; and then ^^ 
means either " to be," or with Tmiinr as the determinative, " to open,*' 
" opening," " gate." If we take the last meaning, while we consider 
that imnnr has fallen away from the following t^^n/i half, so we obtain 
for H ^i, fN^ the meaning " the land of the gate," a name which 
answers very well for the land on both sides of the Straits of Balvel- 
Mandeb. The Arabs have expressed the same thought in their name, 
since Bab in Arabic is " gate." 

Probably the objection may be made to this theory, that in the 
times when the form g ^^ ^^^ appeared for the first time — so far 
as I know, in the Xlth Dynasty — tlie masculine article g was not yet 
in use. But as it does not occur indeed in the oldest inscriptions, it 
is not yet by any means proved when it at first began to appear, 
so that from this fact no proof can be deduced. That ^ may 
appear more wonderful which is placed at the end of the name ; it 
cannot be radical ; and the affixing of the feminine £^ to a word 
which through the prefixed article p is intended to be masculine, 
must appear illogical ; but there are to be found several examples of 
such grammatical varieties. On this matter I will only refer to 

Erman, on "Plural of the Egyptians," S. ^3» § i3, J"^^^! 
Bennu^ means I take it, the Phoenicians \ it occurs, as we have seen, 
on a monument of the Vlth Dynasty, of the same age \ the supposed 
local names in question probably were written at the same time. 
The name B ^^ ^^ P^^'^y "NhicYi probably means the land (the 
original land) of the Phoenicians, " the Puners^" comes from the 
same root, it occurs, as far as I know, for the first time in the Xlth 
Dynasty, and its aberrant form has probably its basis in the Egyptian 
popular etymology. 
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Dear Sir, Jt*ne, 1882. 

A few words upon the Akkadian numerals, of which, however, 
very little is known, may prove to be of interest In determining 
these our chief authorities are the bi-lingual lists and syllabaries, and 
scanty as their information is, a great deal may nevertheless be ascer- 
tained. In the following list all, with the exception of the word 
for " four," are quite certain : — 

y, »^, or *^ g^ and ^ aS ^^ one.*' 
yy minay "two." 

TTT or ^peSy "three." 

^^ or ^ ta^ta^, "four." 

"^ d "five." 

"^ ds " six." 

From these it is also possible to arrive at other facts : — 

1. The original form of " one " was, most likely, gU in Akkadian, 
and dii in Sumerian. The latter form is implied by the use of the 
sign IfcJ,* which has the value of diS or dai, to express (with the 
addition of the adverbial suffix ^) the Ass)rrian word ilteniS (for 
iiteniS\\ meaning "altogether," "all at once." y has also the value 
of dU besides that of gi. 

2, The value of mtna for " two" is implied in the syllabaries, 
where, when the writer wishes to say "twice," he writes either 
yy ►-^y X^ {2-nabt) or ^^^ j^S *^T « mi-in-na-bl^ in which word 
the na is the phonetic complement and lengthening, and the bi the 
adverbial termination. It is not unlikely that the numeral "twenty" 
was formed firom mina by change of vowel, making the word man^ 
which is one of the values of ^^, the sign for " twenty." J 

• See Delitzch's "Lesestucke," p. 74, rev., 1. 5 and 6. 

t See my remarks upon ** the Consonants S, R, and L in Assyrian," 
Proceedings for April 5th, 1881, p. 82. 

% It is not unlikely that we have in these two forms mina and manay the 
Akkadian money- weights mana and mank (see Transactions Soc. Bibl. Arch., 
Vol, VI, Part 2, p. 488, in the transcription of the tablet S. + 906, lines I and 5), 
but it is not easy to trace the derivation. A very probable explanation, however, is, 
that the Akkadians, besides reckoning by sixes, reckoned also by threes, as is shown 
by the most common arrangement of the wedges expressing the numerals, and that 
therefore the mana (60 shekels) was so called because it meant twice thirty shekels. 
It is not impossible that the mane is derived from the form mina^ and if so, its 
value was most likely -j^th that of the mana, 
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Another word for " twice " was ^ tab (a root which has passed into 
Ass3nrian under the form tappu^ meaning " brother," " companion "). 
This word occurs in the bilingual list printed in W.AJ., Vol. II, pL 39, 
where we find (line 9) among other grammatical forms of the same 
nature, the phrase ^»^^£TT >^ fcflf^f ^ *^^tJ ^ Sa-tnu-un-ni-gu-tab 
(literally " speak to him twice '*) translated by the Assyrian SunnU 
Summa, " repeat to him also." An interesting variant for the word 
^ occurs in the tablet R.° 345 (a duplicate of part of the above- 
quoted text), where is inserted, instead, the sign ^ij^^ ia^. It 
seems, therefore, that besides tab there was also the form ta^, the 
latter being the true Akkadian form. The word for " four " was, it 
is thought, formed by repeating this root, so that we should get tabtab 
(or tattab) and ta^ta^ (or tatta^)* 

3. The word pe$, meaning "three," is given in the syllabary 
S.*', 1. 124, where the character ^Hf^i^ having that pronunciation, is 
translated by Saiaiti (for Salasti), " three." See also the list quoted 
above (W. A.L, II, pi. 39), where <T>-IgQf>^ ^ >-^tJ Elf?< ^^^«-«'- 
gU'pe$ (literally, "say to him thrice") is rendered in Assyrian by 
SuIliS-Summa, "make three (imperative o(saIdSu) to him." A weakened 
form of this root, namely e$ (see below), seems to have been used to 
express the numeral 180. 

4. The word for "four," as above remarked, is thought to be tattab 
or tatta^, the word for " two " twice. The character ^ implies that 
there was also another word Sa or San, but the existence of this is 
doubtful, as the Babylonian form of this character (y, having also 
the value of sa or san) is used to express the numeral " three." t 

5. The word for " five," d, is well established, and is evidently the 
same as the word for " hand," " fist," or " horn," expressed by the 

* See Haupt, **Der Keillnschriftliche Sintfluthbericht," p. 27. 

t M. Lenonnant, in his book ** La Langue primitive de la Chald^," p. 154, 
gives San as the pronunciation of ^, "four." This is, indeed, what we should 
expect, on account of the word ianabi^ "forty," but the phonetic complements 
found with the numeral ^^ do not favour this pronunciation. An argument in 
favour of the pronunciation San is the passage from W.A.I. III, pL 59, quoted 
on p. 115, where ^^ has the phonetic ending ;*a, with the meaning of 
** to gather." 
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sign S^T» *^ which the bilingual lists give the gloss a, (See W. A. I., 
II, pL 24, L 30.)* 

6. The dij used to express the number " six," is, it will be noticed, 
the same as one form of the numeral for " one.'* This word is pro- 
bably formed, however, by combining the two numerals ** five,'* d, 
and " one," ai, so that the distinction was made by pronouncing the 
vowel long. 

"Twenty" (see above) was probably expressed by man. The 
word for thirty was, most likely, iefiu, and forty is expressed by the 
word Sanabi. (See W.A.I. II, pi. 55, line 51 and 52.f) 

The word for "sixty" is iu$ (in Sumerian fnti$). The word 
yyy ^<(, pronounced iSSana^ probably expresses the numeral 200, 
(= 3 X 60 + 20), the syllable e§ belonging to yfj, and Sana to {^. 
The sexagesimal system seems to have been adhered to rigidly, so 
that we have, for 210, the form yy|^*(^ (= 3 X 60 + 30), the pro- 
nunciation of which, being in accordance with the system, is given 
as USepu, a form exactly analogous with eSSana^ given above. It is 
evidently only in consequence of the coincidence of sound that the 
characters yfj {^ were taken to express one of the Akkadian words 
for " king," also pronounced USepu, i being written for e. 

The only other numerals known are the ner^ 600 ; the sar^ 3,600 ; 
and the fractional numbers XI, iuSSana^ "one-third"; IyT, Sanabi 
(Ass. SinipUy feuL Sinipatu\ "two-thirds"; and ][2, kingusili or 
kingusila (Ass. parap\ " five-sixths." 

From the sign t^, which is composed of two single strokes, and 
to which was evidently given the idea of collecting, was formed 
the sign Ji^, used in summations with the meaning of naphariS, 
"altogether," see S.*' 155 (Delitzsch's LesestUcke, 65), and seems to 
have kept its pronunciation {tab) in Akkadian. Napfiaru or napfiariS 
could also be expressed by >*-. From this sign ^, or rather its 
modification Ji^, with the prefix for "man" (^S5)> ^s formed the 

♦ The group and gloss in the next line of this text ^Sk\ ^ ^T (f^ 
(to be read <iiU) imply, if each character of the gloss refer to each of the principal 
characters respectively, that the unweakened value of the character Jja^f is at. 
Its connection with •^ a*, " one," will, therefore, be easily seen, and is, of course, 
to be traced to the fist, taken as a whole, and the five fingers, taken separately. 

t Read, in each line, ^^< instead of ^, and, in 1. 51, ianabaku, instead of 
iaftanabakuy as the gloss. 
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sign for " brother," tSmi (laterally "fereman," " companion-man ")» 
and from the idea of a brother as a guardian came the meaning of 
"to protect," which was attached to both EJJ^ and At- As an 
example of a similarly contracted character may be noted the group 
iS^, which is to be found {sa W.A.I., IV, 30, No. i, obv., L 20) 
in the form Jk^.* 

With regard to the list quoted above by Prof. Sayce (W.A.I., V, 
12, 30-36), my restoration of the first three lines would be as 
follows : — 



[.<m m 









riiT-tfci-^jgnfi ^-tfcjtnr*^ j=5iT-ii«=4is^<!- 

Transcription, 

[di] - ir zi - ir 

[§a - dub] - ba §a - gug - ga 



[§a-dub-ba]-ta 



Sa-gug-ga-ta 



a - Su - u§ - tum ^* fixture/* 
am - ta - Si " addition (?)." 



iS-tu [am-ta-§i] " in addition'' 



AiuStum comes, of course, from the root dSdiUy a common 
Assyrian rendering of the Akk. »-Ty^ ^ «/>, and the Sum, ^fTflf 
dir^ and has evidently the meaning — not of " to take root in," but 
" to cling to,' t 'and dSuStum must here mean something like " addi- 
tion." As the following word should have a meaning closely akin to 
dSu$tum, the most probable meaning is "addition," not "subtraction," 
and refers to the list of numerals which follow. Two passages may 

* It must be noted that the above fonns of the numerals belong to the 
sexagesimal S3rstem, but there seems to have been another group, given by 
M. Lenormant in his book ^* La Langue primitive de la Chald^," which is dis- 
tinctly decimal. These numerals are, according to the pronunciation there given, 
id, "one ;" kai, ** two ;" ii, " three ;" San, " four ;" and bar, " five." This word 
bar means also ** half," and expresses the numeral ** five " as ** half ten." 

t See W.A.I., IV, pi. 10, rev., 1. 3, 4, where the Sum. mundirigga, iuiu, 
namtnungab, is translated into Assyrian by 4Uuiaku, katmaku, 4t andtat, '' I am 
overshadowed, I am covered, I cannot look forth." AiaHi and 4iaiium, the 
Assyrian words for " bird's-nest," come from the root didiu, in the very common 
meaning of " to fix," and has, therefore, a very close connection with diaiu, 
"to cling to." 
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be quoted in support of this rendering. The first is in W. A I., IV, 
pi. 7, 1. 14, 15, where we have the same root as above, *j^yy ^tj^^ 
with the elements reversed, and the *gyy repeated {*^t^ "^TT an- 
*^TT '^TT)* ^^^ whole line reading as follows : — 

Akk. : nig-me-gara gi-ginu ban-tul guSa-anSaSa; Ass. : J^^lu Mru 
kima subAti iktum-St^ma iiandSa^-SUy "the evil voice like a cloak 
covers him and keeps clinging to him." Here itandSaS is evidently 
the pres. itanaphal of dSdSu, 

The second passage is from W.A.I., III, pi. 59, No. 8 (an astro- 
logical text). In the original it reads, f -^>ff ^jyf^ ^ffy^f »- 
>->f- 5=11 I V V '^T -<^Hff ""TT^ y?> which is to be read, according 
to the glosses, t^rpatu sdmu* ina $amt ittanaSi^ $dru itbd, "(If) a 
dark cloud gather in the heavens, wind comes." Here the reduplicate 
ideograph V V ^^^^> ^ evidently a variant of the sign ^ff Sa. 
"^fy ^"^tJ ^TTT^ ^^-i^iS^ therefore means literally "to say a putting 
together," and amtaii is a noun expressing this idea. The oblique 
case amtaSiy instead of amtahi^ t is caused (by attraction), in con- 
sequence of the presence of the preposition with the oblique Case 
in the next line. The restoration of the Sumerian column *^yy 
«^?^ "^y, and reading ia-dubba instead of "gyy ^yy jUJ "^ §a 
qibba (Prof. Sayce's reading), is based upon the fact that *-^:tJ has 
the values of gu(£) (see W.A.I., V, plate 17, line 39^) and du{pW 
the Akkadian and Sumerian pronunciation respectively, according 
to the laws of change of consonants in those dialects, and there 
is no need to suppose that du is the Akkadian form, and to 
make from that a Sumerian form siba^ for this would clash with 
the well-known word ^iba^ meaning "good." In the next line 
Professor Sayce is right, inasmuch as he restores there the word 
amiaSi. This, however, was not expressed by inserting the sign yy, 

* Not siamu. This text, with its glosses, is altogether given very badly in the 
lithographed plate. 

t The root of this word seems to be mai4f and if so, we have an interesting 
form with inserted / and prosthetic a. The meaning of the root really seems 
to be "to draw out," in the sense of "to prolong," and may therefore be 
comiected with the Heb. H^* Compare W.A.I., II, pL 16, lines 7 and 8, 
where TUa fiA dubba-Z^z udda angamea is translated in Assyrian by Bulut 
iamid[tt] 4me u-* " A life of extension (of) days he promised (?). " The 
non-Semitic pai^t of this paragraph is dialectic 

X At the time of writing this I had not noticed the passage quoted in the above 
note (t). 
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but by repeating the word, of which the two first wedges of the first 
character remain. In the fourth line Mr. G. Berlin had already pro- 
posed to read ^|»- t^ as adu (better adu, ^y»- tij [^1116=], as there 
is a character lost at the end of the line). Lines 6 and 7 contained 
originally three characters in the first (or Sumerian) column, the 
second of which, in line 6, according to the traces, must be -^>flf-> 
i'm ; the Sumerian word for " two," therefore probably ended -imma. 
The mutilated character, at the beginning of line 7, looks like 
5^, fur or dum, so that the Sumerian form of the word for "three" 
was most likely dummuS. 

The following is the most common system of numeration (see my 
"Texts," Sign-list, p. v). 



Tor^ 


"one." 


<Tor<^ 


"eleven." 


TTor jr 


"two." 


« 




" twenty." 


m. V. or ft^ 


"three." 


<« 




''thirty." 


V, >, or £t 


"four." 


<^< 




" forty." 


7?, ^, or tt^ 


"five." 


<<<<< 




"fifty." 


JPf, ^, or ttt 


"six." 


T 




"sixty." 


??? or^ 


"seven." 


T- 




" a hundred." 


55?, mi. or test 


" eigKt." 


T^ 


ner 


"six hundred." 


^ or \ 


"nine." 


<T- 




" a thousand," 


< 


"ten." 





iar 


"3,600." 



In the above the three-system will be easily seen. 

Since the writing of the above, there has arrived at the British 
Museum a small fragment of a syllabary from Babylon. Notwith- 
standing the mutilation of this text, we get from it some very impor- 
tant information^ concerning the Akkadian numerals from " ten " to 
" fifty." Then: names, according to the list there given, are as follows : 



>ff=^H> '^^^» "forty." 

E^'7^<L«>««^, "fifty." 



^ ^, "tea" 

„^^Sr<yy niS, "twenty." 
5:]f^ is, "thirty." 

The diflfering forms were probably all in use at the same time, 

Ypurs faithfully. 



Theo. G. Pinches. 
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Berlin, W. Hitzigstr, 7, 
Sir, m/uly, 1882. 

I beg to address to you a few lines relating to the so-called 
Cappadocian Cuneiform Inscription published in the " Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology," Xllth Session, ist November, 
1 88 1, page 16, and I shall be particularly obliged to you if you will 
be so kind as to lay them before the Society. 

In reading the conjecture of Mr. Pinches, that ku/in means mu/f 
(Proceedings, ist Nov., 1881, p. 15), I could not help thinking that 
ku/in is identical with the Aramaic M^2Ti3 or M3T13 (Arab. ,Jj^ 
This word (like D^D ^rse) seems to be of non-Semitic origin, and 
ku/in may be its Cappadocian (?) prototype. 

Regarding the change of d and /, one might compare the Syriac 
name of Cappadocia loo^SiD XapadH/^, which the eastern Syrians 
pronounced Kappat&id^ (or Kappatoka), so as to remind one of the 
Assyrian form Katpatuka, Cf. CEuvres gramntaiicales d'Aboulfaradj 
dit Barhebraeus, ed. Martin I, p. 208, 1. 15, 16. There is, however, 
no necessity for comparisons, for the word kutin exists in this very 
identical form in the Aramaeo-Pahlavt kMn-d = mule, v. Pahlavi- 
Pazand Glossary, ed. Destur Hoshangji, p. 143. 

Another observation refers to the city Isana, occurring in the 
Assyrian inscription published in the Proceedings, ist Nov., 1881 
p. 14, 1. 31. Isana may be identical with Jsdn {Tell Is&n^ Isdn JCoi), 
a tell and village to the right of the road from Aleppo to Blredjik, 
in the plain between Sidjftr and Kerzin, 45' north of Zembftr. 
I have the honor. Sir, to be, yours very faithfully. 

Prof. Edward Sachau. 

The Coptic Inscriptions of Beni-Hassan and 
Deir-el-Med1neh. 

The tombs of Beni-Hassan, as is well known, were occupied in 
the Christian period of Egyptian history by monks and ecclesiastics, 
one of them even being turned into a school-room. Evidences of 
the occupation are to be seen in the numerous Coptic graffiti 
scrawled over the walls. A few of these have been published ; the 
Denkmakr of Lepsius, for example, contain the alphabet which 
adorns the wall of the Coptic school-room. But there are many 
which have not hitherto been given to the world ; and as they are 
rapidly perishing, like the more valuable paintings and hieroglyphics 
underneath them, I copied all that are still legible during my visit to 
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Beni-Hassan in December, 1881. One of my companions, 
Mr. Tristram Ellis, painted a number at the entrance of each tomb, 
so that travellers and Egyptologists will no longer have any difficulty 
in indicating or recognizing any tomb they wish. The numbers 
therefore which head my copies of the inscriptions are those of the 
tombs to which they severally belong. As the alphabet alluded to 
above has been very faithfully reproduced in the great work of 
Lepsius, I have not thought fit to publish it here. Otherwise the 
collection of inscriptions given in this Paper contains all that are 
still able to be read. It will be seen that they are found only in 
tombs 13, 15, 21, and 24. Some of those in No. 15 are published in 
ChampoUien's Monuments deVAgypte (edited by Maspero), II, p. 384. 

No. 13. 

On the left hand door-post. 

An An An MOTTO 



No. 15. 



(I) 



AnAnA(n) ijoTTenAT62Aue6 
AnAeeA6MiJAnABe6A 
ANTP66 n(|>iA6nno6 



(^) 



OMCOX 

eAucoc 

I'AKCOB 



AnAnANOTTenAT6eAU66 

AnA2eAeijijAnAB66A 
AMTpe6n<t>iA6nnocr 

(3) 
<t>IM6AC 

o6h6-I*coha , 
AnAMorre 



(4) 

novuHMAe 

UOTG . . 't' i-COeANMHC 
An An(|> I B ACOM n AT AOC 
ABpAeAU>tCAKXrAKCOB inAMOm : 

nAn(|>IBACOM 

nAnH»inATAenA2coeic 

ATlOnAMOTTetlOeAIJMHC 
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(5) 

MCOee (A)nAnAIJOTT(6) 

nARAJCUP 

n-l-AnlK^epenenije 



6TOTAq|uApS|AuopoH 



(6) 




(7) 


icoB Ncoee 




IJC026 UMAKtHCO^A^^AIsie 


^1 nxxun 




<t>IMeAC 


l^^nuuo 


> 





(8) 

PAHA. jCUr AHA^COp 
(-|')U)2AMIIHC 



(9) 



n2coe*l*c 



nijore.. 



(10) 

AnABpApHJIlKApCOM 

ni$ ucot6h6>: e*rH6oT6 

n^(6MIJATH 



(12) 



(14) 
6t njc 
AnanATAAO 

^RAGTOTI 

•\nA2cop6 h66 
XUP 
l*coeANH6 



(13) 
eijcox 

UMHCOpe 



(15) 



o6H6tCOHA 2AUCo6TdlJtlHA AnOAACO 

epenMOTTe6'^HepoK n2co6t6 

icoRBt6KAA'rei*AnA^oi co2Aijijh6 
OxoTxexBAOxp 



No. 21. 



(I) 
anAt6AK nipeu 
nBH::i6iJ 



t 



(2) 
ncuoi •\ijtp6a6 
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No. 24. 

(I) 
^|AeA2A c6lT THpO^: 

AHee^T |Aijcii6 mrepcirl' f 
n2co'l*6|nAiJOTTeAg{pcopo1^A : ^.pAijna:oei*6 

^^^o^Hp^2eAnA^et6nAiJOTTe 

AB^^neiitlMo^t 

AAHiOY (t+mana. . .oven OY. . .0 Oe+GT 



(2) probably a continuation of (i) 



vSoH-i'^X- 



AtU^pH;^ 



(3) 



neul 



"oi^«> 



(4) 

ABp<«AU^eMAn^^AH|K 

is) 



(6) 
n\x6To6 
nAnAMorre 



uuiz (e) abpa2au-I*6ak 

(1-AKU>)BtmB^^e6 

UAp(KO)crl'iU2AMMH(r 
AAM'I'HA (AMA) MtA6 

"•l-6AHAg^^n^6 



(7) 



(8) East WaU. 



neroi roVcone 
niJOV: TO; unA 



n Al'u n ^reeij AH h^ 
:yt^neKij6 
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Outside the entrance to No. 17, on the left-hand door-post, I 
found the following Grt^ graffito: of^OMMHTOY^ ^^^ outside 
the left-hand door-jamb of No. 32 : — 

n^MMeNHc • n^MMeNOY HKn H^rmvNi k. 

Above was AIKA PIA... 



Lepsius has published all the Coptic inscriptions at Deir 
el-Medineh (Thebes) with the exception of the following, which I 
find he has omitted :— 



On the roof : — 



(i) 



^^ 



AnAneTpo6 

AnAmJOTTO 

AnAnAl'6^^ 



(0 

S'-l-o6HTneu 
pel-x 



(i) 
nAHiji6^oijHnn 



(3) 

AnA6Te<t>AMo6 

•XnAABpAZ(<lU) 



(4) 



North wall : — 
(») 

<!• HAHei'M 
UA^H-A-|'o6 

n6Tpo6 
ABpaeAu 

South wall : — 

(') 

IC +c 



(3) 



(3) 



IZHAOZ XIAIOZIZ 



^ Menas has also left his name at Medinet Abu, where Dr. Wiedemann 
copied the three following graffiti^ painted in red near the nght-hand chamber 



of the building : — 

(i) oArio6dnA 

UHMAC 



(2) OTAPIOC 
U6IJAC 



(3) OTAPIOC 

4inAUH(NAC) 
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(I) 
AMOKnAHe-I'M 

(4) 

Hroel-u-l"nATAoc 

EAEE-|-|f||npECBT 

Yl'OCeEO<J)-|-AOY 

npeCBCTHCAM-A 

A^QBocMAprrpoc 



(I) 

upATepio6 



Entrance : — 

(2) 



(3) 



(1q)2amijh6 



Compare with 

this the 

Inscription 

on the 
east wall : — 



eroeiMinATAOc 
eAeel'gQnpecBT(Tepoc) 

-f" AIJOKni\TAo6np66BHT 

Epo6n:^Hpeij aha 
e6o4>'l*Ao6npe6BH 
Tepoc . u • <t>Ario6AnA 
6 nuApTepo6 



East Wall :— 

(2) 
nCK?5^KAT 



(3) 
upeTpio6 



(4) 
6eueoiii* 
e-lToe-l*o6 



(5) 

AMTQljgg: 

ne-rl'ije 



The numerous Coptic graffiti at Deir el-Bahiri well deserve to be 
copied. Among the Greek ones I found two which are curious : — 

AMMCONIOC NEIAEOX: KPOKOAEIAOC, and 
NIKAPIOC KIAIIIPOY. 

I may add here some Coptic inscriptions I copied on the roof of 
the temple of Hadrian, three or four miles to the south of Medinet- 
Abu, now known among the natives as the Deir el-Giblt. The 
temple is in a good state of preservation, though turned into a cow- 
house. 



(I) 


(?) 


(3) 


(4) 


ic xc 


HNOYTE 


HMEBS'IP 


nanxiH 


ABp<!l2.\U 






nveove 
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By way of conclusion I append some of the Greek graffiti I 
obtained in the tombs of Tel el-Amama. Among them was a 
Phoenician inscription, unfortunately so much obliterated by later 
Greek scrawls that the only characters legible were ^ ^ Jf<' The 
Greek graffiti are as follows : — 



(I) 




(2) 




(3) 


ANAPONIKOC 


MNHCIOeOC 


NIKOMAXOC 




Anpieiic 


CANNOC 


(4) (5) (6) 


CAPAninN 


MHN04>IAOC EAOHN 


EPMAIOC 


NIKIO(Y) 






(7) (8) (9) 


MAAEA KABAAOKOC APICTflNYMOC 


(10) (II) (12) 


HPAKAI^C ♦lAONIKOC lAIOCIC 


(13) (14) 


APClHC 


|c 


H-IAOMAKir 


" HATPOC 



The following is a mixture of Greek and Karian, though the 
Karian must be of much earlier date than the Greek : — 

^nONAMAIOC HOATOC 

♦lAINOY YA^M»KYnXO^i'IKMAAICXPinN^:AH^'ePAI2 

According to Hfirodotos (III, 26) the greater Oasis of El Khargeh, 
from six to seven and a half days' distance from Thebes, was 
occupied by Samians of the Aiskhrionian tribe. 



A. H. Sayce. 
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The following communication on Lake Moeris, and his 
recent explorations in the Desert near the Fayoum, by 
F. Cope Whitehouse, has been received : — 

A critical examination of the texts of the ancient authors shows 
a substantial accord in the situation, magnitude, depth, circumference, 
and purpose of the Lake of Moeris. There are insuperable diffi- 
culties in plotting such a lake on even the latest maps of Egypt (i).* 
The basin of the Fayoum (2) is too small, and its general direction 
is from east to west (3). The levels estimated by Jomard (4) (1800), 
measured (?) by M. Linant de Bellefonds (5) (1842), and approved 
by Dr. Lepsius (6) (1859), P^^ ^^s maximum depth at seventy-five 
feet below Beni-suef (7). The conditions imposed being therefore 
regarded in their entirety as out of the question (8), five theories 
have been successively advanced. Paul Lucas (1707) identified 
Moeris with the Birket-el-Qerun, as the Lacus Meridis of the maps 
of CI. Ptolemy (9). D'Anville (1765) abandoning the alleged depth 
of 250-300 feet, invented the Bathen, corresponding to the Cocheiche 
and other basins formed during high Nile (10). Jomard (1800) 
reverted to the Birket-el-Qerun, which he thought had been 18 or 20 
feet deeper and thus (!) filled the lowest plateau. Sir G. Wilkinson 
believed that Herodotus confounded the Lake Moeris with the canal 
which conducted the water from the Nile to the Birket-el-Qerun. 




In 1842 Linant Bey showed, on what were believed to be indis- 
putable grounds, that the lake was situated on the easternmost and 
highest part of the Oasis, from* which it was separated by a dyke 
22-30 feet high. In accordance with his researches, it was of much 
smaller extent than was formerly supposed, and the 450 miles which 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and Mutianus mention as its circumference, 
might, with tolerable accuracy, be reduced to one-tenth, or 45 miles. 
Its bed measured about 63 square miles in area. It was emptied 

* These numbers refer to the notes at the end of the Paper, 
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annually, and has long since dried up. Its site can now scarcely be 
discovered by the aid of a strong imagination (13). 

This opinion was universally adopted by the scientific and literary 
world (14), and is still the only current view (15). 

In 1872-73 Linant Bey, however, had admitted a fatal error (16) 
in his alleged measurements (17). In 1880 a section was published 
by Dr. Schweinfurth (who however still accepted the theory of 
M. Linant), based upon a careful survey in 1871 by the present 
Director-General of Public Works. The bottom of the Fayoum is 
there determined to be about 170 feet below the Mediterranean (19), 
and 260 feet below high Nile at El-Lahun. 

Although not aware of the existence of this survey of Rousseau 
Bey, I was satisfied in November, i88i, that the difficulty lay in the 
errors of the modern maps. Otherwise it constituted a grave in- 
fraction upon the veracity of persons of unimpeachable integrity, 
imputing to them a reckless disregard of truth, and a gross ignorance 
of the most obvious facts, prolonged and repeated during the entire 
thousand years of ancient Greco-Roman history (jo). 

It was a question where a lack of intimate acquaintance with the 
locality would easily conduce to error. No amount of erudition or 
exercise of the scientific imagination, could dispense with the correct 
physical conditions of the place. But, on the other hand, it was 
indispensable to analyse the various accounts and combine them into 
a simple statement of coherent facts, so that the search might be 
prosecuted with a lucid idea of the object sought 

Far from conceding that " Herodotus did not judge from his own 
observation, but mistook the facts detailed to him by his Egyptian 
informants" (ai) j that Diodorus, afler the lapse of four centuries, 
borrowed (22) these palpable blunders of an Ionian, to incorporate 
into a new account for the enlightened society of Sicily ; that Strabo, 
well fitted by birth and education to estimate justly human achieve- 
ments, and too accurate to care to repeat figures which he could not 
verify, had been betrayed without any apparent motive into the use 
of the most exaggerated terms (23); that Pliny, who agreed in 
thinking the Labyrinth still " the most stupendous result of human 
labour," and unsurpassed by the Golden Palace of Nero, should have 
described a plain (campus) as " a great fosse," and a varying depth 
not exceeding 25 feet, as 250 feet, or cited the Prefect of Rome as 
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his authority that a dyke of 20 miles and a road of 35 miles, which 
they both may have traversed scores of times on their visits to 
baths, temples, and garrisons, were 450 miles long ; that Ptolemy, a 
geographer, making maps and selling them in Alexandria, would dare 
to furnish Hadrian with an idle tale with which hungry Greeklings 
had gratified their love of the marvellous six hundred years previously ; 
that -^lius Aristides, who had examined the Nile Valley " four times," 
" neglecting nothing" (25), "buying all the books," or "making his 
own measurements," should have, in deference to the * rather clever 
fellow ' whom he was opposing, put the Lake of Moeris, though a 
very commonplace pool, before Mareotis and Serbonis ; or that as 
late as the sixth century, Crocodilopolis should be said to be in the 
Lake of Moeris, because a Byzantine lexicographer believed that the 
Court of Justinian was more familiar with the " Euterpe " than with 
hundreds of later works or the contemporary geography of Egypt : 
the consensus of evidence seemed to be of the strongest conceivable 
character. 

It was therefore a foregone conclusion that between the parallels 
of Gizeh and Behnesa, the Nile and the * Bahr Bela-Ma,* there had 
been an artificial lake, ranked by competent observers as the greatest 
work of man, and as an incredible result of patient labour, engineering 
skill, and political sagacity. The weight of evidence was in its favour. 
The *onus' lay on the complainants to justify their charges of plagiar- 
ism, falsehood, and blind credulity. I revisited Egypt, however, 
without any bias as to detail. It was necessary not only to examine 
the unexplored desert, but to determine the age of the remains in 
the Fayoum, pottery, mummies, temples, *nd pyramids, and so dis- 
pose of the otherwise fatal objection that this basin had been, even 
in the time of * Menes,' the fertile Crpcodilopolite noipe. 

Between lat. 30® 12', and the Wadi Reian, no important place 
was left unvisited. From Abu-Roash and Gizeh across the Kom 
El-Kashab into the Wadi Fadhi, and east to Sakkara ; from Medinet 
to Tamieh and Kafr Amar; from el-Adwdh across el-Bats and el- 
Wardan, northward under and on the eastern hills to the extreme 
edge of the hollow (8 m. N. of Tamieh), westward to Junker's track ; 
on the lake, its islands, and at Dim^h ; Bihamu, Ssenures, and 
Abuksa ; along the old dyke from Sirbe to Schedmueh ; from Atsa, 
el-Minyah and Abu-Gandir to Nezleh, Qasr Qerun, and the Heram ; 
from Medinet to Gh^raq, the Wadi Reian, Tutun, Ambesche (the 
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monastery), and Hauwareh; from Medinet to el-Lahun and Hauwareh 
el-Kebir ; although often alone with Arab servants or native gentle- 
men, I was also aided by experienced engineers, Austrian, English, 
and Prussian. 

These researches, supported by a vast body of proof, and the 
opinions of countless experts consulted by me, eminent for Greek, 
Hebrew, Coptic, and Arabic erudition, in art and literature, in local 
tradition, history, and personal acquaintance with the country, enable 
me to state with reasonable confidence certain conclusions (26). 

The accounts of the ancient authors, Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Mutianus, and Pliny, confirmed by -^lius Aristides, Stephen 
of Byzantium, and the text and maps of Ptolemy, conclusively prove 
that, from a very early period in Egyptian history, down to a time 
antecedent to the Arab invasion, a large volume of Nile water was 
diverted into a part of the Libyan desert north of 29** 42' N. lat and 
west of 31® 5' E. long., and the lake thus formed was commonly known 
as the Lake of Moeris. 

From before the fifth century B.C. (27), to the early part of the 
first century A.D., the surface of this lake rose, periodically, during 
the inundation, above the level of low Nile at Beni-suef, and accord- 
ing to the unimpeached testimony of Herodotus, Diodorus, and 
Pliny, was about 50 fathoms deep in its deepest parts. 

The physical conditions of this part of Egypt would permit the 
formation of a reservoir of Nile water, fulfilling all the requirements 
in depth of the several accounts of the ancient historians. 

The exploration of the desert to the south of Qasr-Qerun ; with 
the theodolite observations and photographs by Mr. Petrie in a sub- 
sequent expedition to the W.S.W. of Gharaq, confirmed by the 
general statements of Calliaud (28), Belzoni (29), and Mason Bey, 
and the aneroid observations of Dr. Ascherson (30), in 1876, show 
that there is also a depression in the desert between the Wady Moieh 
and the Fayoum of not less than 200 feet below Beni-suef. 

It is to this feature that attention is especially directed. It is not 
correct that the Birket-el-Qerun had always been believed to be 
identical with Lake Moeris. The Ptolemaic map^ place it to the 
south of Bacchis (Kom Uashim (?) ) and the latitude of Arsinoe. 
The text gives a difference of 20 seconds of latitude between the town 
which must have been in the Fayoumi and "circa Meridis palu- 
dem"(3i). 
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The entire depression in its several basins (32) bears visible traces 
of having been filled with water, not in a geological era, but within a 
relatively recent if not historical period (33). Nearly horizontal strata 
of limestone (34) have been removed by erosion (35). The only 
agent available would be that branch of the Nile which is now known 
as the Bahr-Jusuf (36). 

A lake so formed would, probably, have a shore of between 
300 and 500 miles long, with steep promontories and sandy bays, 
resembling the sea coast It would contain islands from 150 to 250 
feet high (37), hold a large part of the surplus water of the inunda- 
tion, be blue in colour and prolific in fish, discharge at low Nile into 
the valley by the canal by which it was fed; lose a considerable, 
volume by percolation, especially to the north and west (38), as well 
as by evaporation, which would aid in the cultivation of the hills to 
the east. 

The general direction of such a lake would be from north to 
south. 

In the absence of any proof that this part of Egypt was inhabited 
prior to the Ptolemies, or that any Greco-Roman remains earlier than 
A.D. 40 have been found below the first plateau (39), there is no 
sufficient reason to doubt that at an early period, and prior to the 
first Olympiad, this depression was filled with water, and has ever 
since continued to receive an annual supply. It is probable that in 
the time of Herodotus the lake extended to the foot of the Sedment 
range ; in the time of Strabo had been excluded fi-om parts of the 
upper plateau by dykes (40), which can still be traced ; in the time 
of Pliny never rose as high as the Nile valley; in the time of 
CL Ptolemy had been chiefly restricted to the southern basin (41); at 
the time of the Arab conquest, received little more than sufficient for 
the purposes of irrigation (42). It would seem that in the fifteenth 
century (43) the southern or Gharaq basin received more water than 
the northern or Fayoum ; but their relative importance has steadily 
changed, and the Birket-el-Qerun increases annually, while the Gharaq 
basin has virtually disappeared. 
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Notes. 

(i). "The map of the French Expedition (1809) displaced all 
previous maps of Egypt It marks unbroken desert where your 
recent explorations show the deep hollow of the Wady Moieh." 
(C. H. Coote, Brit Mus., July 20th.) See^ e.g., Cours du Nil, Fevrier, 
1738, Norden. 

(2). Fayoum, not Faytim, is the official equivalent of W^t. 
Elsewhere I have followed the spelling of Dr. Schweinfurth. 

(3). Denkmaler aus iEgypten. 1859. Abth. I, Bl. 3. Zeitschrift 
der Ges. f Erdkunde. 1880. Bd. XV, Taf. i. Petermann's Geogr. 
Mitth. 1880. Taf. 9. But see Phys. Geogr. d. Lib. Wdste, Bd. 11. 
Jordan, Cassel, 1876. 

(4). Description de TEgypte. E. M. Vl, p. 175, ed. 1830. 

(5). (Measured (?) by M. L de B., 1842.) ''Ldrsque j'ai fait 
faire des nivellements." M^moifes siir les Princii^aux Travaux, &c. 
Paris, 1872-73, p. 64. But see "Es scheint, dass Linarit-Pascha im 
Jahre 1840, u.s.w." " In dem Werke ttber die agyptischen Bauten 
thut Linant-Pascha nur an einer einzigen Stelle eines solchen 
Nivellements Erwahniing, und zwar ganz nebensachlich in einem 
Zwischensatze." G. Schweinfurth, Bemerk. Zeit d. G. f. E., B. XV, 
H. 2, p. 152, 1880; 

(6). Denkmaler, A; I., B. 3. 

(7). "The present level is nestriy the sanie with that of the 
Mediterranean." — Smith's Diet, s; v. Moeris. 

(8). "Ce qu' H&odote et Diodore de Sidle bnt ^rit sur 
Tetendue du lac Moeris est hors de vraisemblance, si par la niahibre 
de Fentendre, oil ne la rend vraisemblable." M: jomard, Mdmoires, 
etc, VI, p. t49, ed. 1830. 

(9). Voyage, &c, Paris, 1712^ i2mo. ; and Voyage en 1714, 
Paris, 1 73 1, I2iti0; 

(io> " Egypte," par le S' d'Anville (mkp), 1765. 

(11). Descriptioii de TEgypte, Vol. VI, p. 166. 

(12). Ancient Egyptians, II, p. 124; Egypt and Thebes, p. 358, 
but see Rawlinson'S Her., II, 148, Vol. II, p. 226, note. 

(13). M^moire sur le lac Moeris, present^ et lu Jt la soci^t^ 
Egyptienne, le 3 Juillet, 1842. Alexandrie, 1843. " En plagant le 
lac ou reservoir de Moeris dans la partie \i. pliis elev^e du Fayoum 
. . . il ^tait possible d'avoir line hauteiir d'eaLu de plus de sept metres 
audessous du point du deversoir k A^^arat el-Macta. Le m^moire, 
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public par Mr. Linant sur le lac Moeris, donne tons les eclaircissenunts 
desirables sur ce point de Thistoire ancienne de I'Egypte." Carte 
Hydrographique de la moyenne Egypte, par M. Linant de Bellefonds. 
Paris, 1854, D. 

(14). Rawlinson's Eg>'pt, II, 161, 162, n., 1880. See passim^ 
e,g., the works of Brugsch, Bunsen, Lepsius, Mariette, Maspero, and 
Wilkinson, and recent maps. But see letter of Dr. Birch, infra, 

(15). See e.g., Encyc. Brit, 'Egypt,' 1877; Baedeker's Egypt 
(Germ. Ed., 1877), Eng. Ed., 1878, pp. 451,452; Isambert, Orient, 
etc, p. 447, 1878; Murray's Egypt, 11, p. 380, 1880. "The Land 
of Khemmi," 1882. [But " I must write a line to congratulate you 
on the success of your labours. I, of course, took Linant's theory 
for granted." — L. Oliphant, Const, July nth, 1882.] 

(16). M^moires sur les Principaux Travaux d'utilit^ publique, 
exdcutds en Egypte, accompagn^ d'un Atlas par Linant de Bellefonds 
Bey, Paris, 1872-75. Arthus Bertrand Editeur, 21, Rue Hautefeuille. 
Compare " Herodote donne au lac une profondeur de cinquante 
orgies, ce qui fait environ quatre-vingt douze metres. Or, depuis les 
terrains de la province de Benisouef, k I'entr^e du Fayoum, jusqu'au 
fond du lac Keiroun, il n'y a que vingt-sept metres [27™. = 88 feet] 
de difference de niveau. Le lac ne pouvant donc pas avoir cette 
profondeur indiquee par Herodote, c'est probablement une erreur ou 
de mesure, ou d'unitd de mesure, ou enfin de renseignements," 1842, 
p. 12 j but " Depuis la gorge d'lllaoun et le seuil du Bahr Joussef k 
Awarat el-Macta, jusqu'k la surface du lac, comme I'a vu M. Jomard, 
et cpmme cela existait encore lorsque fai fait f aire des nivellenients (/), 
il y a 61™. 80 [200 feet]. En mettant la profondeur des eaux du lac 
k 20". 20, CE SERAIT la mesure qt^ Herodote donne au lac'^ 1872-73, 
p. 64. 

(17). The Atlas is well-known, but its results appeared for the 
first time in English, in the Land of KhemnL The m^moire is never 
quoted. It was unknown to, ^.^., Encyc. Brit (R.S.P.), 1875, and 
M. Isambert, Itineraire, v. 2, 1878, where the mdmoire of 1843 is ex- 
pressly cited as the latest exponent of M. Linant's view. It reflects no 
discredit upon these authors. The title of the work is misleading. The 
article has this prefatory note (p. 47): "En 1843, ^a Socidt^ Egyp- 
tienne du Caire publia mon m^moire sur le lac Moeris, k 400 exem- 
plaires, qui furent addresses, en grande partie aux Soci^tcfs savantes 
europ^ennes. Le m^moire que je donne ici, est donc une seconde 
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kditiofiy revue et a^mentke^ du premier." There is no hint of mistake 
or list of errors. The corrections are furtive, and scarcely, as the 
result has shown, received the publicity which might otherwise have 
attached to the words of " une des gloires de TEgypte moderne." It 
might have further modified the opinion that "to M. Linant certainly 
is due the merit of having settled a controversy of no little importance, 
and the Egyptian Society of Cairo deserves our thanks for the publica- 
tion of his most interesting memoir." (Encyc Brit, 1855 and 1877.) 

(18). Bemerkungen zu der neuen Karte des Fayum, von G. 
Schweinfurth. Zeit der Ges. f Erdk. Berlin, 1880. B. XV., p. 152, 
and map. Taf. i. The text is worthy of the author. The map is 
excellent for the cultivated land and the Nile Valley. A tracing of 
the original map 4^^^^^ I owe, with other favours, to the courtesy of 
Rousseau Bey. The profile (No. 2), with some facts added from the 
original field books of M. Julliot, now engineer of the Daireh Sani^, 
is appended. He confirmed its accuracy. But a new map with a 
triangulation by a most able engineer, M. Stadler, under the skilful 
direction of Mason Bey, chief of the Cadastre in the Fayoum, an 
experienced African explorer, was (May, 1882) in course of pre- 
paration. 

(19). The height of Wasta above the Mediterranean is probably 
correct to within a few feet. But see "Cairo, Hochwasser Nils, i8">. 
iiber dem Meer. Niederwasser, 11™. iiber d. M»" Phys. Geog. u. 
Meteor, der Lib. Wiiste, bearbeitet von Dr. W. Jordan, Cassel, 1876, 
B. 2, pp. 178-204. 

(20). Herodotus II, 4; 69, 148, 149, 150. Diodorus Siculus I, 
51, 52. Strabo I, XVII, §§ 3. 4, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41. Claud. 
Ptolem. Geog. lib. IV, text. Ed. Wilberg, 1838, p. 279 and maps. 
Plin. H. N. V. 9, XXXVI, 12. M\. Aristides, Oxon. 1722, tome II, 
pp. 350, 351. Steph. Bpz. s. V. Y^poKoh^Wov n-oXi^. For Pomponius 
Mela see Tzschuckius, p. 340, for reasons why the passage ought not 
to be cited as an authority (e^, by Linant, Ebers, etc., passim), 

(21). Wilkinson, Anc Egypt, II, 124. 

(22). If such a charge does not refute itself, x^^ variations and 
new matter added, t'nter aliay the cost of opening the sluices, 
;^i 1,500. 

(23). " Strabon ne donne aucune mesure au lac de Moeris ; il se 
borne k comparer son ^tendue k cella d'une mer. Quoique cette 
exiMression soit exagkrhe^ etc." M. Jomard, Des. VI, 169. 
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(24). The Admiral of Vespasian would not have quoted the all- 
powerful commander-in-chief of the expedition against Vitellius, 
statesman, orator, and historian, to expose an error ; much less to 
commit a similar blunder. The explanation lies in the word ^' fuit" 

(25). ^EitciBtj f^ap ical fi^XP* *"?' 'A<^(ovtr^9 ^wpa^ wpoeXOwvy teal 
avT^y hiep€VVfi<raf»^vo9 Atrfvirrov Terpaxt^ toaiffiwdv iceu irapeU ovtiv 
Ave^dratrrovy ov Ilvp»fuS»9y oif XctfivpivOov^ ot^ Upov^ ov huapvx»t^ 
aW* wv fi€V iv T«i9 fiifi\ot9 ra fierpd, vvijpx^v ixetOev wopiffa/ievovy 
u>v hs firi cf krolfiov \a^iP ^v iK/i€Tpi^<ra9y avrot fierd rwv vap €Katnoi9 

Updtuy Kal vpofj^rtjv. jc.t.X. p. 33 1. Oratio iEgyptiaca. Refutatis 
aliorum opinionibus de causis Nili crescentis. 

(26). My indebtedness to these gentlemen wiU be duly acknow- 
ledged elsewhere. Dr. Schweinfurth encouraged my researches 
personally and by letter. "Les recherches sur le Fayoum et les 
anciennes conditions de ses eaux que vous poursUivez depuis long- 
temps avec tant de zfele, etc Comme vous avez constate dans le 
sud-ouest hors de cette province une depression pouvant servir 
comme deversoir pour le trop plein du Bahr-el-Youssouf, il s'agit 
avant taut d'y faire executer un nivellement." (Cairo, March 8th, 
1882.) Lieut -Gen. Stone Pacha, Chief of the Staff, and President 
of the Geog. Society of CairOj warmly seconded my proposal to 
make a thorough and exhaustive examination of the whole area. 
Political considerations prevented this. My subsequent expeditions, 
however, with the assistance of Mr. Tristram Ellis and Mr. Flinders 
Petrie were sufficiently accurate for the solution of the principal 
question. " I know nothing from the studies which I have made 
which would work against your theory of there having existed in and 
near the Fayoum such a great basin of Nile water as that described 
by the ancients. Indeed, I am so far of the contrary opinion, that 
I shall urge the levelling of the country in the vicinity," etc Lieut- 
Gen. Stone Pacha, May 19th, 1882. Wilson Bey, of the Daira 
Sanieh, and Rousseau Bey, of the * Public Works,* for their respective 
departments, were also anxious to " turn such investigations as mine 
(yours) to practical account, when the country enters upon a new 
future under more favourable conditions." 

(27). A waste weir was sufficient for the reclamation of the Delta, 
the lowering of dykes, and the protection of the villages against the 
inundation. It was, probably, an after thought to extend the indirect 
benefits from percolation and evaporation, to the direct supply of 
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pure water to the Nile valley by canal. It seems that the precise 
date when the encroachments upon the supply and extension of 
cultivation in the northern basin localised its benefits may be fixed 
between the visits of Mutianus and Pliny. 

(28). Voyage k Meroe (1819). Paris, 1826. 

(29). Operations, etc. London, 1820. 4to. 

(30). Phys. Geog. Jordan, p. 216. G. Schweinfurth, z.f.E^ p. 160. 

(31). This requires more elaborate argument and illustration, but 
see the folios passim, and of Rome, 1478, Venice, 151 1, and the text, 
Wilberg, 1830, pp. 279, 282. 

(32). feV T019 vXdurroi^ /iep€<nu, DiodoruS. 

(33.) &e Section of Dr. Schweinfiirth, and M. Linant, passim, 
and p. 67 (1873). 

(34.) The * terrains d'alluvion ' of M. Linant do not exist. 

(35.) The word "depression" is not therefore correct It was 
'eroded,' as the ancient authors uniformly stated. The x®^* of 
Herodotus is the equivalent of " un terrain si peu compacte et aussi 
friable." L. de B. (1873) p. 55. 

(36). Bahr Jusuf, query, cf. ^p*^^ * a noun from the fut Kal of 
^0^5 increaser. Gen. xxx, 24, where the name is interpreted ; ' and 
see D'Herbelot, s.v. for the traditions. See also the Arab historians. 
The " canal of Joseph " is a misconception. 

(37). The depth of the lake was 'shown by two pyramids, some- 
where near the middle, in its deepest part.' The stones at Bihamu 
are not pyramids, they stand near the limit of the highest plateau, 
and may be of Roman date. 

M Jomard objected that a structure would not prove the depth of 
an excavation. He failed to consider with the statement of Herodotus 

the succinct account of Diodorus : *0 5' o^v ^SowrtXtus opvrrayv tavrqu 
KojiKwev iv fUtrij rovovy iv if 7a(fiov taxo^ofirfffe Kal Bvo jrvpafiiha^y 
T^v fijkv katrrov rjjv Se 1^9 rfvvaixo^y <rrahiai»9 to v'^oi. As in the 

Latomia del Paradiso of Syracuse, in modern French quarries, and 
in the East, a squared mass of the natural rock was left standing to 
show the amount of stone removed. As the hollow in this case was 
filled with water, two piles above marked the depth beneath. Agaimt 
(cVi) them were colossal statues. On the well-established Eastern 
principle, 'si monumentum quaeris,' the king also constructed a 
tomb in the noble challenge which he offered to all potentates from 
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SeSOStris to Hadrian. "Nofu^tvu $iA Tovrwv twv ip^ov aOavarov eavrtf 

KaraKeiylreiv -ttjv eV a7«^ij» fivy/irjp. The pyramids of the lower Nile 
all stood at, in or near * Meri/ as those of the upper Nile, near the 
* island * of Meroe. 

The * Heram ' (Pyramid) Meroiiet-el-Berl is not the site of this 
tomb and these pyramids. But the name may have been transferred 
to this bold and conspicuous hill, isolated and streaked with glittering 
gypsum, from some one of the adjacent mounds to the east. I had 
left camp and my European servant two hours before day-break. I 
reached it at i p.m. The sh^kh of Nezleh, who lent me his own 
horse, and his amiable and accomplished son Mustapha Ali who 
accompanied me to the edge of the desert, exacted a promise that I 
would not sleep in those dangerous hills. My six Arab hunters had 
joined me but two days previously, and we could not carry food or 
water for camel or horse. Under these circumstances my reconnaissance 
should not deter others from renewing the search for remains which 
appear to have still existed in the time of Pliny. Calliaud passed to 
the south. No European had ever before set foot in that weird and 
fantastic spot, or climbed those hills so strangely worn by water and 
blown sand. (So Dr. Schweinfurth, March 8th, 1882.) 

(38). By the Wadhi Fadhi, discovered and explored March 21st 
and 22nd, 1882. "A new and most important contribution to the 
cartography of Egypt." C. H. Coote, Brit Mus., July 20th, 1882. 
See valuable article on Die Behar bela-ma Frage, Rohlfs. Drei 
Monate in der Lib. Wiiste, p. 14, Cassel, 1875. The word Fadhi 
(cf» ^j^) seems to retain this use. 

(39). M. Maspero told me that he had never seen anything from 
the Fayoum earlier than Strabo; confirmed by, inter alios^ M. Vasalli, 
Rogers Bey, and M. Guimet. The * obelisk ' at Begig is not in situ. 
The remains at Hauwarah, depicted with such absurd exaggeration 
in the Denkmaler aus Egypten, are only mud-brick walls of at least 
a late Roman period. M. Vasalli believed that the Labyrinth had 
been destroyed. (Boulak, January, 1882.) M. Mariette declared it 
still concealed under the mud of the Fayoum. I think it should be 
looked for elsewhere. But in any event, while the Nile Valley con- 
tains its millions of records, and the western end of the Bahr Jusuf 
is marked by granite blocks and traces of an important temple of the 
time of Amenemhat III, these monuments of antiquity stop on the 
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threshold of what has been for the last 1,800 years the fairest pro- 
vince of Egypt. 

Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 

I need not say how much pleasure your theory of the Lake Moeris 
has given me, as I never accepted the result of the observations of 
M. Linant de Bellefonds, and have confined myself to the statements 
of the classical writers. Future explorations, it appeared to me, 
could alone settle the question. Your recent investigations of the 
Wady Fadhi and of the deep basin of the Wady Reian seem to offer 
the solution of this difficult problem. 

It had long struck me that the mass of antiquities obtained by 
Mr. Greville Chester from the Fayoum were of the Ptolemaic and 
Roman period of the occupation of Egypt, and consequently that 
the Fayoum was not inhabited at an earlier period. Even the dis- 
covery of a few more ancient monuments at its edge would not mili- 
tate against that 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

S. B. Birch. 

Brit Mus.,/»/k 26M, 1882. 

(40). This dyke is also the traditional wall of Makrizi. 

(41). Cf. the maps and text 

(42). The most diligent search and active local enquiry failed to 
find any Arab tradition, that the Fayoum had been filled with water. 
The Khedive and his suite, Mahmoud Pasha, Salama Bey, the 
Mudirs of the Fayoum, the Copt clergy, the learned Sh^kh at the 
Kutubkhaneh, inter muitos alios, had never heard or read of it Per 
contra. They all said it would be filled at once if the dyke at el- 
Lahun burst {See M. Jomard, and M. Linant (1873), p. 54.) 

(43). See the map of Fra Mauro. 

(44). Cf, the maps of the French Expedition (1809) with those 
of M. Linant (1854, 1872-73) and Dr. Schweinfurth (1880). 
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BoTTA, Monuments de Ninive. 5 vols., folio. 1847-1850. 
Place, Ninive et TAssyrie, 1866-1869. 3 vols., folio. 
Brugsch-Bey, Gramraaire De'motique. i vol., folio. 

Geographische Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— III (Bnigsch). Vol. IV, in 2 parts (DUmichen). 
DuMiCHEN, Historische Inschriften, &c., ist series, 1867. 

2nd series, 1869. 

Altaegyptische Kalender Inschriften, i866. 

Tempel Inschriften, 1862. 2 vols., folio. 



GoLENiscHEFF, Die Metternichstele. Folio, 1877. 
Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c., i88o. 

Konigsbuch der Alten Aegypter. 4to., 1858. 

De Rouge, Etudes 6gyptologiques. 13 vols., complete to i88o. 
Wright, Arabic Grammar. 

Arabic Chrestomathy. i vol., texts, and complete glossary. 

Delitzsch, Assyrische Studien. Heft I, 1874. 

ScHROEDER, Die PhSnizische Sprache. 

Haupt, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze. 

ScHRADER, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. 1872. 

Rawlinson, Canon, Five Great Monarchies. 3 vols. 

6th and 7th do. 

History of Egypt. 2 vols. 1882. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Egypt 8vo., 1841. 

Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841-1852. 

PiERRET, Dictionnaire d'Arch^ologie 6gyptienne. 8vo. Paris, 1875. 

BuRKHARDT, Eastem Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30. {Text only,) 

Chabas, M^anges tgyptologiques. 1862-1873. 

u6gyptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre epistolaire chez les 6gyptiens de Tepoque 

Phraonique. 8vo. Paris, 1872. 
De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia Antiquissim&. 

8vo. Paris, 1872. 
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THE SOCIETY 



OF 







BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 



THIRTEENTH SESSION, 1882-83. 



Mrsf Meetingy ^th Not'ember^ 1882. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L, LL.D., &c., President, 



IN THE CHAIR. 



-^c^^oe>- 



The following Presents were announced, and thanks 
ordered to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Royal Society :— The Proceedings- Vol. XXXIV. 

Nos. 220 and 221. 8vo. 1882. 
From the Society of Antiquaries : — Proceedings. Second Series. 

Vol. VIII, No. 5. April to December, 1880. 
List of Fellows, 8th June, 1882. 8vo. London. 
From the Royal Geographical Society:— The Proceedings and 

Monthly Record of Geography. Vol. IV, Nos. 8, 9, and 10. 

August to October, 1882. 8vo. 
From the Geological Society :— Quarterly Journal. Vol XXXVIIL 

No. 1*51. August, 1882. 

List of Fellows. November, 1880. 8vo. Loudon. 1882. 

From the Royal Asiatic Society: — The Journal. New Series. 

Vol. XIV. Parts 3 and 4. July, 1882. 8vo. London. i88c. 
[No. XXXIII.] I 
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From the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : — 
The Journal. No. 3, December, 1859. Vol. II, No. i, Sep- 
tember, i860. New Series, Nos. i to 4, 1864-67 ; Nos. 6 to 14, 
1869-71. 
Vol. XVI. Part 2. 8vo. Shanghai. 1882. 

Catalogue of Library. Shanghai 1872. 

From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — The Proceedings. 
Session 1881-82. Nos. 18 and 19. July and August. Session 
1882-83. No. I ; October. 4to. London. 1882. 

Transactions, Session 1881-82. 4to. 1882. 

List of Members, 1882-83. 4to. 1882. 

From the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland : — 
The Journal. Vol. XII. No. i. August, 1882. 8vo. London. 

From the Royal Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland :— The Journal. Vol. XXXIX Nos. 154, 155. 8vo. 
1882, London. 

From the Royal Society of Literature : — The Transactions. Second 
Series. Vol XII. Part 3. 8vo. London. 1882. 

From the Palestine Exploration Fund: — Quarterly Statement, 
July and October, 1882. 8vo. London. 1882. 

From the Socidt^ Royal des Antiquaires du Nord : — M^moires, 
Nouvelle S^rie, 1881. 8vo. Copenhague. 1882. 

Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie. Parts 2 

and 4. 1 881. 8vo. Kjobenhavn. 1882. 

From the Anglo- Jewish Association: — The Eleventh Annual 
Report, 1881-82. 8vo. London. 

From the Smithsonian Institution : — List of Foreign Correspon- 
dents, January, 1882. 8vo. Washington. 

The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. Vol. IV. No. 3, 
July, 1882. 8vo. 1882. Chicago. 

From the American Philological Association : — 13 Vols. 1869-70 
to 1881. . 8vo. Hartford, U.S.A. 

From the Author, R. V. Lanzone : — Catalogue of the Egyptian 
Antiquities in the Museum at Turin, published by the Minister 
of Public Instruction. 4to. 1881. 
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From the Author : — Egypt of the Past By Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 8vo. Londoa 1882. 

From the Author: — On a German Astronomico - Astrological 
Manuscript, and on the Origins of the Signs of the Zodiac. By 
Robert Brown, jun., Esq., F.S.A- London. 4to. 1882. 

Reprinted from the Archaeologia, Vol. XL VII. 

From the Author: — Die Sargonsstele des Berliner Museums. 
Von Eb. Schrader. 4to. Berlin. 1882. 
Aus den Abhandlungen der KonigL Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, 1881. 

From the Author : — Pyramids, Bahr-YQsuf, Moeris, the Labyrinth, 
and the Sphinx. By F. Cope Whitehouse, M.A. 
Privately Printed, 1882. 4to. London. 

From the Author : — Remarques sur les Portraits des Rois Assyro- 
Chald^ens. Par M. J. Menant 8vo. Paris. 1882. 

Extrait des comptes rendus de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres. 4 Serie. Tome IX. 

From the Author :— The Origin of the Primitive Home of the 
Semites. By Geo. Bertin, Esq. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. XI, No. 4. 

From the Author : — Report on the Progress of Cuneiform Re- 
search. By Theo. G. Pinches, Esq. 

Reprinted from the Eleventh Annual Report of the President 
of the Philological Society, May, 1882. 8vo. London. 

From the Author : — Biblical Proper Names, Personal and Local. 
By the Rev. H. G. Tomkins. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Victoria Institute. Vol. 
XVI (?). 8vo. London. 1882. 

From the Author : — The Great Discovery of Royal Mummies at 
Deir-el-Bahari. A Lecture by the Rev. H. G. Tomkins. i2mo. 
Weston-super-Mare. 1882. 

From the Rev. J. Marshall : — ^An Account of the Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians. By Edward William Lane. 
2 vols. 8vo. London. 1836. 
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From Rev. A. F. A. Woodford : — Remarks on some Egyptian 
Monuments in England. By the Right Hon. C. Yorke and 
W. Martin Leake, Esq. 4to. London. 
Paper read before the Royal Society of Literature, June 6th, 
1826. 
From W. J. Haywood: — Discoveries at Ephesus, including the 
site and remains of the great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Wood. 
4to. London. 1877. 

The' following were nominated for election at the next 
Meeting on December 5th : — 

Eugene Autran, Les Charmelles, Geneva. 

Captain C. R. Conder, Devon Cottage, Guildford, Surrey. 

Rev. Canon John Qrainger, D.D., M.R.I.A., Broughshane, Co. 

Antrim. 
Thomas S. Jago, H.B. Majesty's Consul, Jeddah. 
Rev. H. C. Reichardt, Tunis. 
Thos. Wilberforce Stoughton, Lynton Villa, Beulah Hill, Upper 

Norwood. 
Charles Alfred Swinburne, Upper Hamilton Terrace, St. John's 
. Wood. 
Frederic A. White, Kinross House, Cromwell Road, S.W\ 
Howell Wills, The Temple. 
Coventry A. Woodhouse, 9, Pembridge Crescent, Bayswater, W. 

To be added to the List of Subscribers : — 

The Weston-super-Mare Church Institute, i. South Parade. 
The Alliance Israelite Universelle de Paris, 35, Rue de Treves, 
Paris. 

A communication from M. E. R^villout was read by the 
Secretary, "On a Demotic Papyrus containing the malediction 
of an Egyptian mother on her son embracing Christianity." 

This papyrus, belonging to Mr. Dodgson, was, at the request of 
the President, placed at the disposal of M. R^villout, to lay an 
account of its contents before the Society. The document, unique 
of its kind, is particularly interesting, containing as it does a series 
of maledictions pronounced against a son by his mother, speaking 
also in the name of the spirit of her deceased husband. It may be 
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considered as showing the struggle of Egyptian paganism in its 
decline against Christianity at its dawn. It tells of a man Petosor^ 
who having been converted to Christianity, had, according to custom, 
changed his pagan name, which means " the gift of Osiris," into the 
Christian name Peter. He not only gave up the old religion of 
Egypt to embrace the doctrine of the Gospel, but it appears that the 
zeal of the new convert carried him very far, and that he had often 
uttered threats against paganism then still in power. The wildest 
converts always acquired a high position by their very violence, and 
this is the part acted by Peter. M. R^villout was of opinion that he 
probably held a very high position among the clergy — and his mother 
reproaches him, that since he had made for himself a god that could 
kill, he lived with others in abundance, and abandoned his pagan 
relations. She speaks of his buildings, of his desecrating threats 
against the temples, and of his sacrilegious parodies of the sacred 
rites. She represents him always as a kind of chief of a sect, and 
this is one of the principal reasons for her anger. She wishes by her 
maledictions to avenge the cause of the gods, outraged and attacked 
by her son j it is for this reason that, though acting under her own 
name, as well as for her dead husband, she wrote the solemn pro- 
testation which is under consideration. The pious pagan refuses to 
call her son by the sacred name Peiosor^ which she had given him at 
his birth, and she shrinks also from accepting the profane name 
assumed when he was converted. Hence she calls him Petu, or Tu, 
simply " The Gift" M. R^villout, after giving a translation of the 
document, so far as possible, made some interesting remarks on the 
contents of a papyrus he was about to publish, detailing the discussion 
between the jackal, Koufi^ and the Ethiopian cat. No positive state- 
ment, he said, could be made. as to the exact date of the papyrus, 
but he pointed out that, as to the character of its writing, it agreed 
with certain Demotic receipts of the second century, and was, he 
thought, certainly posterior to the Rhind bilingual papyrus of the 
century of Augustus. 

Dr. Birch mentioned that the fable of the lion and the rat had 
already been published by Brugsch Bey. It had been supposed that 
the fables attributed to Esop had an Egyptian origin ; the Egyptians, 
indeed, thought that all animals were endowed with speech, and 
perhaps this was the origin of the belief in their oracular power. It 
would be remembered that in the d'Orbiney Papyrus (Tale of Two 
Brothers) the cows speak to one another, and the younger brother 
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understands their discourse. There are also some Assyrian fables of 
the time of Assurbanipal. 

M. EiviLLOUT stated that the fable of the lion and the rat formed 
part of the same papyrus as the discussion of the jackal and the cat 
Brugsch Bey* had indeed well translated it, but as a separate text 

Mr. Renouf pointed out that in the 125th chapter of the Book 
of the Dead (line 40), one of the beatitudes of the faithful consists 
of listening to the great conversation between the donkey and the 
cat He did not, however, believe that this conversation was of a 
fabulous nature. The cat is the sun god; the donkey is either 
Set (night) or, according to chapter 40, Osiris, that is the sun of 
yesterday. The conversation therefore of these two personages is 
of the same nature as that spoken of in Psalm xix, 2, "Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge." 

Remarks were also added by Rev. C. J. Ball, Rev. A. Lowy, and 
Mr. R. S. Poole. 

Thanks were returned to M. R^villout for this communication. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the second paper by 
M. R^villout, on Two Contracts of Marriage, of the time of 
Darius, written in the Demotic character, was postponed. 

A Paper — "Some Recent Discoveries bearing on the 
Ancient History and Chronology of Babylonia," was read by 
Theo. G. Pinches. 

Documents of the reign of Nabonidus have always been regarded 
by scholars as of the first importance, not only on account of his 
connections with the nations then rising into prominence, but also on 
account of the information contained in them regarding the early 
ages of Babylonian history, made known to us by his many references 
to the early rulers of Babylonia. 

A large number of new and important inscriptions have lately 
been brought to light by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam's excavations in the 
site of Sipara or Sepharvaim, lately discovereS by him. The greater 
part of these documents are tablets, referring to the revenues of the 
temple, dated in the reigns of the kings §ama5-§um-ukln (Saosdu- 
chinos), Kandalanu (Kineladanos), Nabopalassar, Nebuchadnezzar II, 
Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, LabaSi-Marduk (Labosardach), Nabo- 
nidus, Cyrus, Cambyses, Bardes, Darius, and Artaxerxes. The im- 
portance of these tablets lies in their dates, and in the genealological 
* Zeitschrift fiir aegypt. Sprach., 1879, p. 47, &c. 
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tables which, most likely, can be derived from them, to enable us to 
check the chronology of this time, but their contents are otherwise 
uninteresting. The gems, ^however, of the collection are some 
cylinders from this ancient site, referring principally (as do most of 
this kind) to the architectural works of the different kings, and con- 
taining also praises of the gods, with references to other cities and 
temples. One of the above-mentioned cylinders, bearing the name 
of Nabonidus, is especially worthy of mention on account of .the 
important historical notices it contains. 

This monument is in an excellent state of preservation, and con- 
tains, in three columns, 159 lines of writing, fairly and clearly written. 
It begins, as usual, with the name and titles of Nabonidus, in the 
usual style of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings, stating, as in other 
inscriptions, that he was the son of NabQ-balat-su-ikb!, the rubH imJjiu 
or "powerful prince." Nabonidus then speaks of the temple E-ljul^ul, 
'* the house of the Moongod, within Harranu," in which that deity 
had had his seat from remote days, and had set his heart upon that 
house and city. The Sabmanda, however, had come, and had des- 
troyed the temple, reducing it to ruins. In the " righteous reign " of 
Nabonidus, Bel, the great lord, in his love for the rule of this king, 
required the restoration of the city and temple. To this end, Marduk 
and Sin, the Moongod, revealed, in a dream, the wishes of Bel re- 
garding the restoration of the temple. The king, in answer, expressed 
his willingness to do the work, and complained of the destruction 
caused by the Sabmanda. What follows this being of the highest 
historical value, the whole paragraph referring to the dream, &c., is. 
here given : — 

" In the beginning of ray long reign, Marduk, the great lord, and 
Sin, the illuminator of heaven and earth, the strengthener of all, 
showed me a dream. Marduk spoke with me : * Nabonidus king of 
Babylon, come up with the horses of thy chariot, build the waLs of 
fe-{julbul, and have the seat of Sin, the great lord, set within it.* 
Reverently I spoke to the lord 6i the gods, Marduk : * I will build 
this house of which thou speakest. The Sabmanda destroyed it, and 
strong was their might* Marduk spoke with me : * The Sabmanda, 
of which thou speakest ; they, their country, and the kings going by 
their side, shall not exist.* In the third year he caused Cyrus, king 
of Anzan, his young servant, to go with his little army ; he overthrew 
the wide-spreading Sabmanda, he captured IStumegu (Astyages), 
king of Sabmanda, and took his treasures to his (own) land." 
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Nabonidus now exeoteed the command of the gods, received the 
message, and took upon himself the care of the work. He caused 
his "vast army" to come from Gaza (Hazzati) on the borders of 
Egypt (Misir), from the " upper sea across the Euphrates to the lower 
sea," to restore the temple 6-bulbul, which he calls " the house of 
Sin my lord going by my side, which is within Harran," This temple, 
Nabonidus then goes on to say, had been restored by ASSur-ban'-apli 
(Assurbanipal), son of Esarhaddon king of Assyria, "the prince 
going before him." 

Nabonidus now, as he says, went on joyfully with the work, and 
found the cylinders of A§§ur-ban'-apli king of Assyria, and of Sulman- 
riStan (Shalmeneser II), son of A§§ur-nasir-apli. The restorations of 
Nabonidus, however, according to his own account, went far beyond 
those of any of " the kings his fathers," who had restored the temple. 
The brickwork of the walls was covered evidently with a kind of 
enamel such as has been found at Babylon, and made to appear like 
white marble,* and figures of the god Lahmu were placed right and 
left of the doors. The figure of the god Sin was brought, with that 
of another deity, from Su-anna (Babylon), and placed " with joy and 
shouting " in his new shrine at Harran. A long description of the 
rejoicings in the city now follows, at the end of which Nabonidus 
says that he did not disturb the inscription of ASSur-ban'-apli which 
he saw, but placed his own with it. 

The Babylonian king now goes on to speak of the celebrated 
temple of the Sun-god, fe-bara, at Sipara. This temple, he says, had 
been already restored by Nebuchadnezzar, who had sought for, but 
had not seen, the ancient cylinders. Forty-five years afterwards 
Nabonidus excavated the walls and foundations, but was evidently 
equally unsuccessful. In consequence of this he had the image of 
the Sun-god taken out of fe-bara, and placed for a time in another 
temple. Nabonidus now began a systematic search, excavating no 
less than eighteen cubits,t and then, he says, "The cylinder of 
Naram-Sin son of Sargon, which for three thousand two hundred years 
no king going before me had seen, §ama§, the great lord of fe-bara, 
the house, the seat of the joy of his heart, revealed to me." Nabo- 
nidus then gives a description of what he did to restore the temple, 

* The words are : uianbit iaUanii^ " I caused to shine marble-like." Saiianii 
is an adverbial form in -iV, from iaiiUf evidently the Hebrew \^, ** white marble." 

+ ^W ^ ^ ^ *flHT SamnaieHt (?) amnuU gagari. 
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and how, with joy and gladness, he brought back the image of the 
Sun-god. He then says : " I saw the writing of the name of Naram- 
Sin son of Sargon, and I did not aher (it). I cleansed the altar, I 
sacrificed a victim. I placed (it) with my written name, and restored 
(it) to its place." An address to §ama§, in which Nabonidus asks 
him to look favourably upon the work, and to bring prosperity, both 
in heaven and earth, by his daily rising and setting, follows He asks 
also that the sceptre and Sibirru* of righteousness which the Sun-god 
had placed in his hands might rule the generations for ever. 

Next comes the description of the restoration of the temple of 
Anunitum, " the lady of battle, bearer of the bow and mace, accom- 
plisher of the behest of Bel, her father," &c., &c, " she who walks 
before the gods, and with the rising and setting sun gladdens the 
dominions " of Nabonidus. This temple was called fe-ulbar, and was 
situated in the city named "Sipara of Anunitum."t Nabonidus*s 
first care was, as usual, to seek for records of the earlier rulers who 
had restored the temple, and in this case he was successful in 
digging out and reading the record of f ^ J^ -^ hJ< "gV ^J^ ^ 
SagaSalti-BuriaSy or (as given by another copy) f ^^T^f Jl3 hJ< 
«gy ^^ ^ SaggaUi'BuriaS, son of f V t;;5y "^"{H, S?f T Kudur-ri 
BiL Since the time of this king (about 1050 b.c.), no other ruler had 
restored the temple, and Nabonidus therefore began with vigour the 
necessary work, making it more splendid than it had ever been before. 
In the invocation .of Anunit at the end, he calls upon the goddess 
to look, on her entrance into the temple, with favour on the work, 
and monthly with the rising and the setting sun to pray to the Moon- 
god, the father, her begetter, for good fortune. 

At the end of this long inscription, Nabonidus, in the usual set 
terms, calls upon any future prince whom §ama§ should call to the 
sovereignty of the people, to restore the ruins of the ten)ple, to look 

• The iibimi was evidently a weapon which could be thrown by the hand, and 
which was used in warfare. The name is found upon some gate-sockets of the 
time of Sennacherib, where they are described as iibirru brought from ihe countries 
conquered by that king, evidently as mementos of the expeditions. In this 
iibirru is evidently to be found the origin of the orb of modern days ; the iibirru, 
however, was not the emblem of power over the world, but the emblem of the 
long arm of justice, reaching the offender even from a distant place, when the 
sceptre was powerless. 

t Anunit, as will be seen from the above, is the star Venus at the rising and 
setting of the sun, and for this reason the two Siparas (Sepharvaim) were dedicated 
to Samas and Anunit. 
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at the record of his name, and not to alter it He asks him also to 
cleanse the altar, to sacrifice a victim, to place his own written name 
with that of Nabonidus, and restore it to its place. If he do this, 
then SamaS and Anunit will hear his prayer, will grant his request, 
will go by his side, will destroy his enemies, and every day will ask 
Sin their father for prosperity for him. 

Such is a short account of the contents of this important cylinder, 
the principal points of interest in which we shall now proceed to look 
into more closely, taking them in the order in which they occur 
on the cylinder. The first, and most interesting, is that in which 
Nabonidus speaks of the defeat of Astyages by Cyrus. For the sake 
of comparison, Cyrus's own account,* after a new and careful colla- 
tion of the text, is here given :— 

'•[*? I lann-ET TOfty t £ET^c^-+v«f 

[Sabi-§u ip] - {lur-ma ana eli D.P. Ku- ra§ §ar An-§a-an 
ana ka- [§a- di] il - lik-ma 

D.P. IS- tu -me-gu sabi-§u ibbalkit- su-ma ina kata sa-bat, 

a- na D.P. Ku- ra§ id - [di - in -§u] 

D.P. Ku- ra§ a- na mat A-gam- ta - nu, alu Sarr - u - tu, 

S5 SLHfT^V:gfV2ff^M^l^ 

kaspa, |}urasa, §a-§u, §a- ga 

§a mit A-gam- ta - nu i§ - lul - u - ma a - na 

mat An - §a - an il - k! Sa - §u, §a - ga §a sab [- tu] 

[^^Asfyages] gathered \his ar7ny\ and went against Cyrus, king 
of Anian, to capture {him), and .... Astyages' army revolted against 
him and made him prisoner {lit,, took him with hands), and gave [him'\ 

• See Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archwology, Vol. VII, p. 155. 
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to Cyrus. Cyrus [went] to the land of Echatanay his royal city. He 
carried off from Ecbatana silver ^ gold, furniture^ goods, [and merchan- 
dise], and took to the land of Anian the furniture (and) goods which he 
had taken:' 

It will be seen from the above that the two accounts diflfer to a 
great extent, and it is probable that that of Cyrus is the more correct, 
agreeing, as it does, with the story told by Herodotus, who says that 
the Persians revolted against Astyages under Cyrus, who then marched 
to Media, and that in the battle which followed, only those of the 
Medes who knew nothing about the counsels of Harpagus to rebel 
against Astyages fought bravely against the Persians, and the struggle 
being of but short duration, was hardly regarded by Cyrus as a 
resistance to his forces. According to the account taken from the 
annals, Astyages, coming with an army to capture Cyrus, was given 
up to him by his own soldiers ; according to Nabonidus, Cyrus him- 
self captured Astyages. The account given by the anhals, however, 
is probably the right one. Both versions agree that Cyrus took 
possession of all the treasures of Astyages. 

In one other important point, also, the two accounts seem not to 
agree, and that is the date. Nabonidus says that it was in the third 
year that Cyrus overthrew the Sabmanda under Astyages, whilst, 
according to the annals, it should be the sixth year. The probability 
is, however, that Nabonidus refers to the third year after he had had 
the dream in which their destruction was promised. 

Such is, shortly, the bearing and historical value of the first im- 
portant point in this inscription, and the only thing that remains to 
be noticed is the name Sabmanda, which is given to the Medes by 
Nabonidus. What the name means, and whence it came, it is impos- 
sible to say. Sir H. C. Rawlinson thinks that the first character, 
namely, ^][ Sab, must have another reading in this case, and he would 
therefore propose to read Urmanda. ^][ certainly has the value of 
erim, and one might therefore easily read Erimmanda, were it not that 
two-syllable values are most uncommon in Assyrian and Babylonian, 
and that sab is the only usual value of ^][ in the inscriptions. It is 
best, therefore, to keep, for the present, the reading Sabmanda, which 
is most likely, after all, the correct one. 

The next important reference, that which mentions Shalmaneser, 
agrees with the Assyrian records. For this king's own account of his 
expedition to Babylonia, see the Transactions of the Soc BibL Arch., 

II 
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Vol. VII, p. 104, and following. Shalmaneser, however, does not 
mention Sipara, It is difficult to see why Shalmaneser is called by 
Nabonidus Sulman-ristan, unless it be that they wished to distinguish 
him from the former king of that name, by calling him Shalman the 
Great It is also possible that the characters J^f^f 5f ]f riS-tan are 
translated by ^Seru in Babylonian. 

Most important, from a chronological point of view, is the fixing 
of the date (though given evidently in round numbers) of Naram-Sin, 
son of Sargon I, two of the most celebrated kings of the beginning 
of the Babylonian empire. The text of the line containing this 
important fact is as follows : — 

§a Salalti alap §an^ m^ Sanati ma-na-ma §ami 

k - lik mab - ri - ia 14 1 - mu - ru 

" Whichy for three thousand two hundred yearSy no king going before 
me had seen,*** 

Adding to this date the date of Nabonidus before Christ, say 
550 years, we get, for the date of Naram-Sin, 3,750 years b.c. 
Sargon, father of this king, if he be, as is most likely, the king of 
whom it is related that his mother placed him in a little ark on the 
Euphrates, reigned at least forty years, and the date of this early king 
and hero may therefore be set down at 3,800 b.c. 

The 500 years, mentioned in connection with §aga-salti-Buria§, 
gives, for the date of that king, about 1050 years before Christ, and 
is also of great value for Babylonian chronology. 

Dr. Oppert, in congratulating Mr. Pinches on the discovery of 
the inscription, considered that it was a date that fixed the remote 
history of Babylonia more firmly than before. He pointed out that 
the sign Sab had been read by Sir Henry Rawlinson as £/r, and that 
Urwanda was the well-known Persian word Uremanda, which now 
existed in the name Elwend. 

Dr. Oppert also mentioned the discoveries of M. de Sarezec, and 
gave a translation of one of the statue inscriptions ; a detailed 
description of which, with translations by Dr. Oppert, has already 
appeared in the Comptes rendus des inscriptions et belles-lettres. 

• Word for word : " any king going before me not had seen." 
12 
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Remarks were also added by Dr. Weymouth, Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, M.P., Rev. Alex. Taylor, Mr. R. S. Poole, Mr. Oflford, 
and the President. 

Thanks were returned to Mr. Pinches for his communication, 
and to Dr. Oppert for his remarks. 

The following Communication has been received: — 

Dear Mr. Rylands, i7'>i October, 1882. 

According to Brugsch's theory of the Exodus, Pihahiroth (Exodus 
xiv, 2) means, " in the language of the Egyptian texts, in face of iJie 
Khiroty this being the ancient word which applies exactly to the 
gulfs of weedy lakes." The inscriptions, we are told, " expressly give 
to the Egyptian god Amen the title of Lord of the Khirot, that is, 
' gulfs ' of the lagoons of papyrus." 

Dr. Brugsch is the first and (as far as I am aware) the only 
scholar who knows of such a word as Khirot signifying gulfs, whether 
of weedy lakes or of any other kind. In order to produce this 
word it is necessary to assign the value x^^ ^^ ^^^ hieroglyphic sign 
^'^ (representing the Oxyrynchus), which has hitherto, on indis- 
putable evidence, received the value x^- To the new value which he 
thinks he has discovered. Dr. Brugsch, of course, attaches very great 
importance. He has written a good deal on the subject in both his 
Dictionaries, and in the Zdtschrift fur agyptische Sprache, His efforts 
have not been crowned with complete success. Dr. Karl Piehl, an 
admirable Swedish scholar, in his review of the Hieroglyphic Dic- 
tionary, says that the new reading is " encore d^nu^e de preuves 
suffisantes," and Professor Ebers, in the last number but one of the 
Zeitschriffy has an excellent article pointing out the weakness of the 
evidence produced by Brugsch, and strongly protesting against the 
unscientific method adopted by him. In this protest I beg most 
respectfiiUy and cordially to join, with all the modesty and humility 
due to a scholar whose untiring activity and learning have laid us all 
under so many deep obligations. Dr. Brugsch has begun a rejoinder 
to Ebers, and though he has not yet finished it, I believe that I am 
sufficiently familiar with the evidence, as far as it can be depended 
upon, to feel satisfied that although my ignorance on the subject of 
Pihahiroth does not greatly trouble my soul, yet this attempt to identify 
it involves the wrong reading of many words, a fatally erroneous and 
exploded system of etymology, and false theories of decipherment 

13 
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and language. I do not, however, wish to intrude into the controversy 
between the principal disputants, beyond delivering my testimony on 
some cardinal points of the evidence which has been adduced. 

I. I beg to testify that Mr. Goodwin was very far indeed from 
being convinced that he had discovered a " festgestellte Variante 
**^ = Q^." He was always under the impression that the ^^ in 
<^ Q£l ® ^^ ^ preposition, utterly unconnected in sound with 
the sign [yy. For a long time he thought that sdu was the probable 
value of this sign, and when he discovered another reading in one of 
the Leyden papyri, he published it in the hope that other observations 
might confirm or disprove it. But long after this he spoke of the 
reading as a very questionable one. In the first place he doubted 
whether the first sign in the papyrus before **^ was really /I\. It is 

very unlike it if compared with undoubted instances of that sign in 
other parts of the papyrus ; where, moreover, it is always accom- 
panied by the supplemental sign <z>. In the next place Goodwin 
was much too sagacious a man to found an argument on what might 
be either a different reading* or a simple blunder. The papyrus is a 
very valuable one, but its value lies not in its antiquity or authority, 
but in its completeness and its almost unmutilated condition. It is 
just as likely to give a different or a faulty reading as any other 
papyrus. Mr. Goodwin was very much disposed to go back to his old 
reading sdu, derived from a comparison of Todf, 136, 15 with 133, 13. 
2. I am unable to acquiesce in Dr. Brugsch's statement about 

the group -<^J ol ^ f==5 ;j;^^ , nor can I admit that his facsimile 

^ ^ XLL www 

gives the "genaue Darstellung des Wortes." A "genaue Darstellung" 

ought to enable one to compare the word with its neighbours. Now 
in the Hood papyrus the sign *'^. in each case rises high above all 

* ** A different reading" was Goodwin's objection to the instances I produced 
I 



in which «|0i| I occurs in some copies of Todi, 15 and H I \i in others ; and I 

never hesitated to acknowledge that this might be the case. M. Maspero has now 

{Zeiischrifiy 1882, p. 130) produced proof that in the earliest times ^ was«#^/tf. 

A la bonne heure ! There is no philological difficulty whatever about this value, 
as there was about Sep ; but it was iip and not ieps for which both Goodwin and 
Brugsch contended {Zeitschrift, 1867, pp. 85 and 98), and there was no authority 
for 9eps till M. Maspero found it Queen Hatasu must now disappear from history, 
but so must Hashop ; and Hatshepsu must occupy their places. 
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the other signs in the same line, and the sign below it acquires also 
an abnormal development. But it is quit^ impossible to say with 
certainty that this sign is an <z> and not a ^. In the freedom of 
cursive writing these two signs are often made so like to one another 
that it is utterly impossible to distinguish between them. And this 
manuscript is no exception to the rule. Dr. Birch, who has charge 
of the manuscript, and whose authority on the subject cannot be 
surpassed, inspected it carefully with me, and he will, I am sure, bear 
witness to what I am saying. 

But supposing that the letter is <n>, how can we be sure that, 
in a word of which there is no other instance known, the writer has 
not made a mistake ? I can only express my astonishment at the 
assertion that one can hardly imagine an Egyptian grammateus to have 
made the same mistake twice in a reduplicated word. There is no 
imaginable blunder of which such a person may not have been guilty. 

3. Dr. Brugsch has sought in vain for copies of Todt 110a con- 
taining the passage which, according to the Turin papyrus, has 

!a55 _, , and according to the papyrus of Sutimes, ^/l . He 

will find the passage in the papyrus of Nebseni, and in the Leyden 
papyrus of which I have just spoken. Both of these papyri agree 

with the Turin Todtenbuch in reading 3^ . "A different reading," 

not a variant of /| ! For reasons of my own, which are elsewhere 

stated, I should prefer the latter. I do not think either of the readings 
implies thunder, or that thunder was considered by the Egyptians as 
the snoring of Set 

4. Brugsch attaches great importance to what he calls the 
"(dialektische) Variante " Q£i "^^ ^^ = ^7 ; the latter group, 
according to him, being M or AI/. The " dialectic " equivalence, 
then, is x^^^ for /irat 

There is a double mistake here. The feminine group ^7, as I 
have recently said, is to be read uaf, and I challenge Dr. Brugsch to 
produce evidence to the contrary. I know as well as he that £5:$ 
without the ^ is sometimes = Ar, but it nev^ has this value, or that 
of fnd/m in the word ^^7 . It is amusing to see how, from ignorance 
of this fact, Dr. Brugsch, in his recent additions to his Lexicon, has 
failed to see the full force of one of his own arguments. In order 

IS 
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to prove that \/ was read «/, he quotes an alliterative text beginning 
D I i*i > which he reads upna tndten instead of up-na uat. 

The stick, I would sincerely hope (were I not a Christian and a 
philanthropist), was most liberally applied to the back and shoulders 
of the wretch who, instead of ^ ^^ ^=^ painted Q^^^ ^^9 
without in the least foreseeing that his stupid blunder would, 
some thousand years later on, induce one of the most learned 
Egyptologists to imagine that he had discovered " a dialectic variant," 
when he had merely dropped upon a mare's nest. The only ex- 
tenuating circumstance that I can think of is, that I have occasionally 
met, in cursive texts, with the sign ^ so written as to suggest the 
sign Q^, and if Dr. Brugsch has not done so till now I shall be 
surprised. But the inscriptions from which this instance is taken are 
so full of errors that Dr. Erman scrupulously avoided quoting them 
in his dissertation on Egyptian plurals. 

M. Naville speaks of the negligence and the " fautes grossiferes " 
in the tomb of Rameses IV. 

5. Is it however a faute grossilre to write <^ or ^^^^ *^ ^ 

for *^ m ^ '^ ™^^^ ^^^^ ^"^^^ ^"^"Jy 2md deserving a triple bas- 
tinado. But I am not aware that such an error was actually com- 
mitted by the most ignorant or negligent Egyptian scribe. It is 
Dr. Brugsch who has simply misunderstood the very simple texts to 
which he refers on this point. 

( (fib "^^ *^ might have been too dangerous) he would at once 
have known that the word preceding '^'l) was not the phonetic 
equivalent of the sign signifying body^ but a preposition governing it. 
And such is the well-known word <fi^ -^er^ the signification of 
which has nothing in common with that of *^^\ x^Lt, The passage 
quoted (p. 83) by Dr. Brugsch will at once be understood after this 
explanation. The words of Ra are addressed not to " the body," 

but to " him who is in the bodyy (1 W^ g==a is not " O Korper 

verborgener," but "O thou who art in obscurity y' or "who hast 
come" to obscurity. 

On turning back the pages of Champollion's Notices (II, 611) to 
which Dr. Brugsch refers, the same preposition appears under the 
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forms <=> i\ <=> (p. 609). The a here is the suffix c^\ 

tu* which several prepositions {e.g. nr^s. ^ ~ n ^^^ V ) 
assume together with a corresponding modification of meaning, very 
much like the Latin prepositions in, prae, sub, inter, praeier, subier. 
And Egyptian prepositions may become prepositional adjectives; 
and as these adjectives may sometimes be used substantively, I may 

as well here speak of <=:> ", a word which occurs not unfre- 

C^ I I I 

quently, and which Dr. Bnigsch has most luckily not thought of, 
or he might have favoured us with a good number of supposed 
" variants " of Tj; ^ i . 

The prepositions <rr> er, and <^ x^ (very often vocalised 
<^> *1 X'*^)* ^ve very similar, though not identical, meanings and 
uses. The former is rendered by €«9, the latter by irph^ in the bilingual 
inscriptions. The plural adjectival form (j '*fy-j*' aru, " quae attinent 

ad," assumes the form (| ^ tl 3y ! (written -C2>- (|(| % 11 jl J) i 

ariu. Litanies du Soleil, xviii, 68) in the special metaphysical sense of 
the internal nature or essence of a person, such as a god. The plural 

form <=> x^^*^ >s frequently found with a similar meaning. We 
frequently read of a god c n ^ /^ Wic ^^^^ ^^-fy " who 
hides his nature," and we also read of the god n <3> i 1 1 

ietd x^^-f' M. Naville, who has probably not adverted to the 
prepositional origin of these words, has nevertheless quite rightly 
apprehended their meaning by observing their use. Of the latter 

word he says, " Le mot <ci> est tr^s vague, Tallemand 

das Wesen ' est ce qui correspondrait peut-^tre le mieux au sens du, 
mot egyptien." {Litanie, p. 95. note 52.) 

6. JL (j (y\ x^^^^i is not a variant or even a form of Q£^^^v^ • 
It is a different word altogether, and it has a different sense. And 

what is more, it is wrongly written, x^^'"^ or x^«^<^« '^^^^ (J y^ T * 

is the form which occurs in some of the finest MSS. of the Book of 
the Dead, See, e,g,, the Papyrus of Sutimes, and the splendid papyrus 

* ^3L <=i \^ is the variant of <d> in the recently discovered texts of 
the ancient Empire. 
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latfely published at Leyden, at the passage where the Turin Ritual has 
It is never confounded with Q£i^_j,» which 



nfe- 



occurs in the same line (c. i, 3) with it * The determinative 

which is found in the word ^^A^/v^ ^ {Denk.^ II, 150), suggests the 

notion of binding, nexus; and this sense appears to be applicable 
wherever the word is found. It fits in admirably with the sense 
of the passage quoted by Dr. Brugsch from the temple of Medinet 
Abu, where a faulty determinative has been attached to it Every 
scholar knows that this is by no means a rare phenomenon in the 

texts of that period. With this word ^ j| > ^^^^^ 



AMA/SA < iJL ^^> II III 

implying female connexions^ are clearly allied. (If, by the way, 
OjeXex, sponsa^ is its *' Koptische Nachiblge,'' it would be desirable 
to know through what extraordinary accident the final X has been 
preserved in Coptic.) — Liberavi animam meam. 

Very truly yours, 

P. Le p. Renouf. 

P.S. — As this letter is likely to appear before the paper on 
Egyptian mythology which I read to the Society last March, I had 
better say at once that I understand by ^^ ^^. ^ yji pet, not 
thunder, but rain, literally "fall of the sky ;" ya being connected with 
the Coptic g^ei, cadere, decidere, ruina. The kindred word *^ 



xat is a dead body, irwfiot, cadaver, and the ^H! ^^^ ^ i ksa 
of the Ebers Papyrus are dejectiofus alvi. 



* Between the two words the group generally written HT ^^^ ^^ J) 



I 
I 

I 

untuuy in hieroglyphics, occurs. It is wonderful that on the strength of a doubtful 

variant of the base period, Dr. Brugsch should have changed the transcription of 
a number of words from un to tern. If Coptic etymolc^es are to have any weight 
in the question, what can be more decisive than O'VGm" (Jonah i, 5) for a 
word which Dr. Brugsch renders " Der Bauch eines SchifTes?" <JU is un and 
Ci^ is ill in all the classical period. All that he says is insufficient to show that 
C^^^ is not a blunder in Todt, 93, 2, which is full of the grossest faults, 
as a comparison with other MSS. will show. The old word rOl xu probably 
suggested the later ^3^ , and the words iu and x«f both signifying tvil^ got 
confounded. 
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The following communication has been received from 
Mr. George Bertin : — 

On the Character and Influence of the Accent in the 
Akkadian and Assyrian Words. 

While investigating the Akkadian and Assyrian poetry, I have 
arrived at a conclusion of some importance as to the influence of the 
accent in the phonetic decay and generation of words in these two 
languages. 

Assyrian, like Hebrew, had the accent on the last or penultimate 
syllable of words ; Akkadian, on the contrary, had primitively the 
accent on the antepenultimate, and even sometimes on the pre- 
antepenultimate. In both languages the accent was strong, and all 
sounds clear and broad. Those who have studied the development 
and decay of language in general will easily see what the result of 
such a state of things w ould be. 

In Akkadian the tendency was to drop final syllables, and indeed 
all syllables not having the accent — a thing that has actually hap- 
pened in English. In Assyrian, on the contrary, the accent being 
on the last or penultimate syllable, it preserved the word intact, or its 
initial syllable alone was lost Two tongues of such an opposite and 
even antagonistic character, spoken side by side for centuries, must 
have left many traces of the necessary struggle, and the words passing 
from one into the other must have been more or less altered. 

The Akkadian words, which had already been reduced to mono- 
syllables when borrowed by the Assyrians, had their last consonant 
doubled, to express the accent and turn them into dissyllabics : — 
al becomes ailu for d-lu. 
gug „ kukku „ kii-ku. 

Polysyllables are treated in the same way : — 

idhn becomes idimmu for idi-mu. 
utuk „ udukku „ udu'ku. 

tukul „ tukuUu „ tiiku-lu, 

gukul „ gukkuUu „ gukkti'lu. 

It may Le objected that if the Assyrians had borrowed from 
Akkadian a word having the accent on a certain syllable, they would 
have preserved it there ; this, however, is not what has occurred in 
similar circumstances in other tongues. For instance, French has 
always its very feeble accent on the last syllable, and the foreign 
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words it borrows are treated according to this rule without taking into 
account the foreign accent : examhi for the Latin exdmen, omnibus 
for bmnibusy diUtianti for dilettdntL The Assyrian did the same. 
There seem, however, to be an attempt to represent the primitive 
foreign accent in a few words, as gukkdllu^ from gukai. 

What is of the utmost importance is that while the process of 
phonetic decay was going on in Akkadian, and the words more and 
more reduced till they became all monosyllabics, the fuller and more 
primitive form was preserved in the Assyrian words borrowed at an 
earlier stage ; so — 

kd^ in Assyrian kdgu, supposes an Akk. form Maga, 

„ kika, 

gu'uia. 

„ Idmasa, 

„ azdla. 

., bdraga, 

„ asirraga. 

„ addmaga, 

„ ddragcu 

„ dnaga, etc. 

It is easy to see that of these supposed forms many are already 
decayed and shortened from more primitive and longer ones. 

As Assyrian was not exempt from phonetical decay, it sometimes 
lost or weakened the syllable preceding its accent, so we have : — 

killu for akkilu, from the Akkadian akkii, 
edimmu „ kidimu „ „ gidim, 

nangaru „ nagdru „ „ nagar. 

Several other important conclusions might be drawn from these 
comparisons, and from the influence of the accent in Akkadian and 
Assyrian. 

All the older and longer Akkadian forms terminate in g (in 
Assyrian represented by k or h\ Mr. Pinches, who had already 
noticed this fact, was inclined to believe that we had here an old 
case-ending, fallen into disuse, but accidentally preserved in a few 
words, and treated as an integrant part of them, as in kalag, azag, 
pulug^ etc. 
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[or adama\ 






dara 


» 


turahu 


ana 


» 


anaku 
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Assyrian (that is, the Semitic dialect of the cuneiform inscriptions) 
must have been spoken at the eariiest period collaterally with Akka- 
dian, as it has borrowed words at all stages of their phonetical decay : 
first stage, asurraku^ anaku; second stage, gukkullu^ azalu ; third 
stage, idrUy du. 



PAPERS UPON ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR. 

By Theo. G. Pinches. 

Introductory. 

Assyrian was the tongue of the inhabitants of the district extend- 
ing from the shores of the Persian Gulf on the south, to Armenia on 
the north, and from Elam and Persia on the east, to Phoenicia on the 
west The people who spoke this language formed, originally, one 
nation, but split, in ancient times, into two, each having its own 
king. Notwithstanding, however, this separation, and the enmity 
which these two nations afterwards bore towards each other, the 
speech of each remained, even to the last, practically the same, the 
differences being so slight as hardly to amount to provincialisms. 

An examination of the construction of the Assyrian language, 
presented to us in the numerous inscriptions, indicates that the people 
who spoke it were early separated from intercourse with the other 
Semitic tribes, and their language, therefore, struck out a course 
especially its own, and the difference between Assyrian and the other 
Semitic tongues is often very great It is especially in the verbs that 
this departure is to be seen, and for this reason it has been thought 
well to treat of them first 

If it be really the case that the so-called permansive tense is 
a late formation (and there is every reason to regard it as such), 
then the same must be said for the corresponding tense (the perfect) 
in the other Semitic languages. Even at the time when the separa- 
tion of the various tribes took place, however, the tendency to 
form this tense existed, and it was then most likely in full use, 
but confined to the third person.* To the latest times any participle 
form could be used in Assyrian as a permansive, and take the endings 
of that tense. Another departure from the usages of the Semitic 
tongues, is the partial loss and partial change of meaning of the 
forms in u (in Hebrew the Pual and Hophal, and in Arabic the 

• See page 31. 
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passive forms of the various conjugations). Assyrian most likely 
had, at first, both the ordinary forms, and those having u as the vowel, 
but without any distinctive meaning, at least such as is found in 
Hebrew and Arabic. The examples of these forms which exist, that 
is, forms having the vowel u between the first and second radicals, or 
after the voice-formative, are only to be found in the infinitive and 
permansive of the intensive (Piel) stem, and the same tenses of the 
Shaphel. These forms have almost wholly replaced those in a, and 
have not necessarily a passive meaning. 

Other verbal differences also exist The primitive forms, in 
Assyrian, are to be found, to a great extent, in the various other 
Semitic tongues, the chief difference being that the Shaphel conjuga- 
tion is in full use. The most striking thing, however, is the regular 
use not only of those secondary forms which insert the letter /,♦ but 
also of those longer and more interesting tertiary forms which insert 
the particle tan,\ indicating either speed or frequency. 

To the above list of interesting verbal differences may be added 
the strange Niphal forms of those verbs weak of the first radical, in 
which the /i, either with or without a vowel between, is doubled J — 
evidently indicating a nazalization of the vowel representing the lost 
or weakened consonant ; and those secondary (and tertiary) Niphal- 
forms which, dropping their n before the inserted /, will, perhaps, help 

to explain the Hebrew Niphal infinitive ( ^IpjPrT). The importance, 
also, of the real tense-distinctions attached to the long and short 
forms of the imperfect, cannot be overlooked, and it is proposed, 
in these papers, to give many examples of their use for comparison. 

Assyrian is also much richer in pronominal roots than the other 
Semitic tongues. For the first person singular of the personal pro- 
noun, for example, no less than six words or forms are to be found,§ 

• The reflexive meaning of this particle in Assyrian seems to be best rendered 
by adding the word ** self," with a pronoun, to the phrase. Thus Uknn means 
** he made" (either he himself or by proxy), but iiiakin^ ** he himself made." 

t See the paradigm, p. 25. »Some of these forms are not found in the case of 
the strong verb, but that they were once in use is proved by the fact that the verbs 
weak of the first radical could be used in these voices. Examples of the use of 
these interesting forms will be given in the course of these papers. 

X Nangugu (from u^a^)t "to be angered;" innipii (from ^/^gu\ **it was 
made." 

§ These are : anakn^ iwt^ nl/i\ idlittta^ iuii^ and lUi, 
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and for the second person singular the same number.* The greater 
part of those expressing the first person are formed from the root iau,^ 
and this word being, as it really seems, the Assyrian representative of 
the Heb. J^^H " to be," shows how, clashing with the Assyrian form 
of the word Jehovah (/du), the divine name fell into disuse in 
Assyrian, and was replaced by i/u, a word probably of Akkadian 
origin. The importance of Assyrian in the science of Semitic 
philology will therefore readily be seen. 

The Ass>Tian tongue seems, in the earliest times, to have been 
that of the inhabitants of the south or Babylonia. Large colonies, 
however, were probably sent out northwards, and the language was, 
in this way, taken almost as far as the mountains of Armenia. Long 
before this emigration the Assyrian (or, to speak more correctly, 
Babylonian) language came into contact with a speech of an entirely 
different character and genius — the Akkadian, and its dialect, 
Sumerian. It can easily be understood, therefore, that, as the two 
peoples were in close contact, the Assyrian language became greatly 
changed, a number of foreign words being introduced, and the 
granmiar being, to a certain extent, modified, and made something 
like that of the Akkado-Sumerian language. Assyrian, however, kept 
to the last its distinctly Semitic character, and, while taking in freely 
words borrowed from the Akkadian, nevertheless retained in use 
most of the Semitic equivalents of those words, so that it was seldom 
needful to draw from a foreign source except for the purpose of 
bringing greater elegance into the composition. 

Assyrian, like most other tongues, had dialects, but, in conse- 
quence of the newness of the study, their peculiarities are not easily 
detected. Most of the texts come from Nineveh and Babylon, 
and only give, therefore, examples of the language spoken at those 
places. Judging from these texts, one would say that not only the 
spelling, but also the composition of the phrases are based, to a great 
extent, upon tradition and usage, the style being modelled upon 
ancient translations of the Sumerian and Akkadian records, of which 
both nations had copies, and for this reason not only the written, but 
also the spoken language, seems hardly to have differed. It was in 
Assyria, however, that the clearer and purer pronunciation was kept, 

* A/ia (m.), atU{i,\ ktUa {Warn), kdii, H, SJidkumwu {Hmu ^k4wu^H'uf), 
t See W.A.I. IV, p. 68, col. v, L 59 ; Idu, fit libbia, fSra tuiarpidi, " Me (and) 

the offspring of my heart, thou causedest to spread abroad in the laxid," liu could 

also be used in the nominative. 
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and a more careful use of the case-endings of the nouns, &c., observed. 
The true folk-speech is undoubtedly to be found in those interesting 
letter-tablets in which the people are to be seen in the more ordinary 
occupations of life, though not entirely apart from officialism. It is 
in this popular language that those ground-texts of the science of 
Assyriology, the Achaemenian inscriptions, are composed. 

In the very cities, however, where the classical language was most 
used, seems to have been a tongue, or, rather a form of speech, of a 
rougher kind, in use among the trading population. How far this 
language really differed from the literary language it is impossible to 
say, for the texts which have come down to us contain only the tech- 
nical terms of trade needful to the occupation of the people, and a 
free use is also made of those ideographs which render the language, 
at times, so puzzling to the modern student. 

In Babylonia, these trade-documents were always wTitten by the 
professional scribe, who belonged, at least to some extent, to the 
learned class, and who observed, therefore, the traditions which he 
had learnt at school. This custom of employing professional scribes 
was also, most likely, in force in Assyria. These scribes seem to 
have possessed, besides the Assyrian or wedge writing, also a know- 
ledge of the Phoenician characters, as the dockets sometimes written 
on the edge of those trade-tablets show. To these documents and 
their Phoenician legends, as well as to the correspondence-tablets, 
must we look, in order to gain an insight into the tongue of the more 
common people of those ancient empires. These trade-dockets also 
indicate that not only (as shown by the bilingual lists and syllabaries) 
were the Assyrians aware of the triliteralism of their language,* but 
that they also had a knowledge, in some cases, of the original forms 
of their own weakened verbal roots, "f 

The Verb and its Forms. 

In Assyrian, as in all the other Semitic languages, the verb or root 

is triliteral, that is, it has three consonantal letters. Irregular verbs, 

properly speaking, are extremely rare, such irregularities as are found 

being only caused by the weakening or loss of one of the radical 

* This fact is interesting if we consider the great amount of phonetic decay 
from which the roots had suffered. 

t Compare, for example, the Assyrian form of the proper name, J jgJJ j^^j^ 
Lu-H, with its Phoenician equivalent WC^L (Hp^). See W. A. I., Ill, pi. 
No. 5, 1. 20 and 37. 
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letters, which, in Assyrian, becomes a mere vowel, and, as such, 
assimilates with the formatives. 

The strong verb, in Assyrian, has twelve voices, formed, as in the 
other Semitic tongues, by the addition or insertion of certain servile 
letters, which modify the meaning in different ways. Of these twelve 
voices, four are primary, four secondary, and four tertiary, the two 
latter classes being formed from the first by inserting / and tan after 
the first radical or after the voice-formative. Taking the strong verb 
as our model, the following forms show the infinitive of each voice : — 

I. II. III. IV. 

1. Sakanu i. naSkunu i. Sukkunu i. §u§kunu 

2. Sitakunu 2. itaSkunu 2. §itakkunu 2. [§ita§kunu] 

3. Sitankunu 3. [itanaSkunu] 3. [sitanakkunu] 3. [§itana§kunu] 

It will be seen that the primary forms correspond to the Kal, 
Niphal, and Piel, and that the secondary form of Shaphel corres- 
ponds to the Istaphal of Hebrew and Ethiopic. 

In Assyrian the verb has four moods, namely, the indicative, the 
precative, the imperative, and the infinitive. 

The primary tenses are, the permansive, the aorist or imperfect, 
and the present or future. The first-named is formed by suffixes 
only, and answers to the perfect of the other Semitic languages ; 
the two latter are formed by both prefixes and suffixes, and answer 
to the imperfect of the other tongues. 

The Permansive Kal. 
The following are the forms of the Permansive Kal, restored from 
the various forms found in the texts. 



Strong Verbs. 



Sakanu, " to accomplish J* 



lamanu, " to be rciL^ 



Sing. 



jV-B-ryigf Saknaku, I ^ ., «^ rr 1,1 

2. V ^S '^I T? 5^ Saknata <y- >^] f^ ^ [limnata] 

i-J^ *3f^ lumnu, 

Igy-tTE lumun, 

3. / V -S >-^] ^T Saknat <T- J^ SS^f limnit 
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PluraL 

Wj^mTy-T^ baltanu I <T- ^T T? SfF Dimnam] 

2. V "^QF »^T "^eIT "3^ Saknatunu ^»- 5^ >^ 1^ limnitunu 
3.W. V'^Qf'T^ §aknu, 1^*7^ [lumnuj 

3. / V "-QF *^T §akna tfe »-^I [lumna] 

3. ^yysif: fc-^y §akna 1^ •"^T [lumna] 





Verbs 


WEAK OF THE FiRST RADICAL. 






aSabu, ''to dwell" 


(•^'D) epeSu, "to make 
Sing. 


" (V'D) 


I. 


^-^m 


agbaku Hf V lU 


[epSaku] 


2. 


e^^TT^t^m 


asbata Idr V T? t0TT 


[^pSata] 


3- 


'«.*^ 


asbu tT^^.IdOf^T 


€pi§, epSu 


3- 


/ *-< 


asbat t:iy tm 


^pSit 


I. 


*-■«=! T^Sff: 


[aSbani] HI V T? iff: 


[gpSani] 


2. 


g^-^T-^y- 


[asbatunu] jfclf <y.- .^ ^ 


^pSitunu 


3- 






^pSu 


3- 


/S^T 


[&sba] iJOf V 
\Dual. 


gpSa 


3- 


^-^ 


[&Sba] " Idl V 


[epSa] 



Verbs weak of the Seccnu Radical. 

kinu, "tobeflrmr k^V) d&ku, "to kill." O'y) 

Sing. 

1. <iI'-''TlEf Wnaku <Ts3N -tfcj HI [d^kaku] 

2. <If-^TntHm [ktnata] <rs?= -^H T? S^TTT [d^kata] 
(<m^'^ kinu, 

3.»«.j^ tf? -T^ k6nu ■ <]^ey]f)gf d6ku 
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3. <I0^T 



F/ura/. 

[kinaiii] <Trifi -^ y? ^ .[d^kani] 

[ktnatunu] <y^ »-^tJ "^T "7^ [dekatiinu] 

kinu <T5|=E[ ^^^^' ^^^^ 

kina ^^ >-:^ deka 

kina <J^ ^t]:^ [deka] 



Verbs weak of the Third Rauicau 
nasu, *' ^0 raise " (hS). tebu, '' /t; r6>///<f ' 



(V'^h). 



.. ^TVM 


na§aku 




^T-^Tm 


tebaku 




naSata, 
tamati 


} 


^T-^TRfc^m 


[tebata] 


3.«.-^T^Ttmt 


na§(i 




^T^tTTTt 


teM 


3./-^r-" 


nasat 




^T^ 


[tebat] 






Plural. 




,. ^T V T} 5ff: 


[na§ini] 




^T--TrTJ^ 


[tebini] 


2. -^TV-OTv^ 


nasatunu 


^T-J^T-^T^ 


[tebatunu] 






- 


^T^tmfp 


tebfi, 




na§u, 


^T<^tmt 


tibO 


naSuni 


^\'t-m^^ 


tebani 






*A< ^ tTTTt j^ 


tibdni 


3. / -^ V n 


na§i. 




^T-^TT? 


[tebl] 






Dual. 




3. ^TVn 


na§£ 




^T-*TTf 


[tebi] 



Examples of the foregoing Forms. 
ist pers, sing. : — 

Ana-ku a - na eli §arri be- li -ia ra -a^-sa-ku 
"/ upon the kina^ my lord trust" 

Rahsaku is from the root Vm, in Chaldee "to trust." Lower 
down in this same text occurs the same sentence, but with the word 
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t^ ^JyT taklak, meaning also " I trust," substituted for raf^aku, 
Taklak (root takdlu) gives an example of the dropping of the u of 
the person-ending. 

ist pers. plural : — 

ii ni - i - ni ina silli Sarri b^ - Ji - i - ni 
^^and we in the protection of the king our lord 

a- na da- riS bal - ta -a-nu 
for eifer live^^ 

2nd pers. sing. : — 

m^^ *T-^T? ET4THK I V-T5:Tt-^TT?:«^ 

at - ta pi - ia it - ti - §u Sa - ak - na - a - ta 

^^ Thou my words* with him establishest,"* 

2nd pers. plural : — 

lim - ni - tu - nu (part of an incantation against 

" Ye are evil,** evil spirits). 

3rd pers. sing. mas. : — 

^ ^y ^^ \^ ^ \^ ^|<. -^T \^ tt? 4* 

Sa - pi - in miti nu - kur - tL Ba - lat nap - (}ar 

" He destroys f the hostile land.** " The life of the whole of 

0f T? ^y m^ m i ^t -t<t 

ma - a - ti ga - tu§ - Su tam - Iju 

the land his hand holds** 

3rd pers. sing. fern. : — 

^ c: ^fff %^ -^ <T- .^ "ET^T 

^ - sur - ta - Su - nu lim - ni - it 
" their shrine {dwelling place) is eviV* 

* Lit. "mouth." 

t Lit, "(He) destroying," or "Destroyer of." 
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3rd pers. plural mas. : — 

a - na §a - a - ri ir - bit - ti me - lam - me sab - pu 
"/^ the four winds (their) glory they blow '^ 



3rd pers. dual : — 




laK ■!=TTif:-rT 


<|ETT-^ 


lA §ak - na 


sapa - ka 


''May thy feet 


be placed:' 



From the above it will be seen that the terminations of the per- 
mansive are : — for the first pers. sing, ku^ plur. dni or dnu ; for the 
second pers. sing, dta^ plur. tunu ; for the third person sing. masc. u 
(or the construct form of the participle without any ending) ; fem. at^ 
plur. masc. w, fem. a ; the dual-ending for both genders being a. 

All the above forms are that of the participle, the short / of which 
is regularly dropped, but reappears when the word loses its vowel- 
ending or vowel of connection, hence the masc. iakin by the side of 
Saknu. Other participle-forms could be thus used, so that we find, 
besides those above given, such forms as sihriku^ "I was young," limnity 
" she is evil." From these two examples it would seem that the form 

s 

L^i, which is rather rare, was used for verbs expressing a 

x^ s ^ 

condition JjJ for those expressing an action, or the result of an 

action.* 

The permansive or perfect tense in Assyrian differs from those of 
the other Semitic languages in several ways. It has lost the form for 
the second person fem. singular and plural, but it retains the dual, 
restricted, however, to the third person. It differs firom the Hebrew, 
Arabic, &c., and agrees with the Ethiopic, in having ku as the ending 
of the first person singular, but the /-stem is kept for the second person 
singular and plural. It is worthy of notice that in the second person 
singular the two forms of ending, dta and dti^ are used indifferently 
for both masculine and feminine, and that the distinctive form of the 

• Often, in reality, the passive idea, as in the phrase Jl^K ^ »- 
^T"" ""11 •^T^ ^"'^T ^ ISI *^*^ '^ *»^ /^»*' ^«'^«» "flesh which by fire is 
cooked," where bailu is the form Aj^ for Jjtj . 
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feminine plural also has not yet been found. It has been conjectured 
that the feminine form of the second person plural, following the 
analogy of Sunu, " they," fem. iina^ should be -tina (Jaknatina). 
Sunu and Sinay however, belong to a different class, being quite in- 
dependent pronouns, and we should therefore expect, if anything, a 
formation analogous with that of those Semitic tongues,* in which 
the root t-m is used for the masculine and /-« for the feminine 
(DJIt^P, ]ri7^(P; aUlIS, ^iUij* but in Assyrian the t-n stem 
is used for the masculine — a fact which rather implies that, as in 
the singular, one form (namely tunu) is used to express both genders 
also in the plural. t As will be seen farther on, the plural of the 
imperative, as well as the second person plural of the aorist and 
present tenses, had also only one form for both genders. 

The third person of the permansive, in all its genders and 
numbers, is only the participle, or nomen verbis with its proper 
endings. The forms $aknu and iakin are respectively the nominative 
and construct forms of the masculine ; iaknat is the construct of the 
feminine singular ; Saknfi^ the plural form (usually defectively written 
with short «), is evidently shortened from the rarer form ending in 
-//«/*, an old nominal plural, of which some traces exist (as for example 
Ifmim^ "bulls"), but which is regularly shortened to -u (compare 
such words as iimu rabHtum, " great days," ana $tmu gamrutiy " for 
complete prices," &c ). J Examples of the feminine form ending in -a 
are rare, but one is to be found in Tiglath-pileser I, col. VI, line 99, 
in the word ^abta (written a-ab-ta)^ permansive of ^abatu^ " to be des- 
troyed," and refers to the word tkalldte^ '* palaces," a feminine plural, 
in line 94. (The dual ending in -a is the usual masculine or feminine 

* The Aramaic and Samaritan masculine endings ^J^ were probably formed 
under the BabylonLon influence. 

t The pronoun of the second person plural, aitunu, "ye," shows the same 
stem with the syllable an (the « of which, as in Hebrew, &c., is assimilated to the 
following /). This form is usually masculine, but in W.A.I. IV, pi. 56, 1. 38, 
seems to refer to the feminine irsitum^ "earth," thus indicating that it was of 
common gender. If this be the case, it is the same also for the suffixed pronoun 
ktmuy "you," which, though used for the masculine, corresponds with the Arabic 

and Hebrew feminine forms ( and 13. (See 1. 37 of the text above quoted.) 

X Sayce, "Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes," p. 122. It is not 
unlikely, however, that this is only an imitation of the Akkadian idiom, in which 
the adjective alone takes the termination of the plural. 
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nominal fonn, used for such objects as, either by nature or art, are in 
pairs.) The feminine plural ending -a is evidently a form shortened 
from an old fem. plural of the participle iakndnu, in the same way as 
the masculine Saknu^ from Saknunu Using, perhaps from the earliest 
times, these participle forms as a permansive, followed by the full 
form of the first and second persons where needed, there grew up this 
new tense with the pronouns, shortened as much as possible, attached 
The indifferent use of -dta and -dti as second person singular, implies 
that at that time the difference of the forms of the pronoun in -a and -1 
{atta (m,) atti (/) " thou ") had ceased to be regarded, and therefore 
the form ending in -dia could be used, by preference, to express both 
genders. The diverse ways, in the various Semitic languages, of 
forming this permansive or perfect tense, implies that its full develop- 
ment took place after the separation of the different dialects, though, 
as it is found in all the Semitic lanp^uages, the inclination to this 
formation had already existed for a very long time. 

Like iakdnu is conjugated in the permansive : fakd/u, "to trust;" 
rahd^Uy " to trust ; " magdru, " to obey ; " tamdhu^ " to hold ; *' 
kaidmuy " to cover," &c., &c. Sabdtu, " to seize," makes, in the 
third pers. sing. masc. : sabat 

Like lamdnu : sahdruj " to be young, little ; " nakdsUy *• to be 
cutoff," "separated." 

Like Mabu: drndru, "to see'' (M^'D) ; ^lakti, "to go" (H^'D) ; 
&lddu, "to beget" O^'D); like ^peSu : izezti, "to be strong" (2)"^)', 
iSeru, " to direct " O^'d). 

Like kdnu: sdrUy "to be supreme ;" ndhu, "to rest." Some words 
have a as inner vowel, as fdba, " they two are good," others u, as 
fH/^a/, " she is remote " (verb originally Ayin-guttural). 

Like naiii : ramU, " to set ; " like ^ebU : ^fbH, " to assemble." 



The next Meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W., on Tuesday, December Sth, 1882, 
at 8 p.m., when the following Papers will be read : — 

By Rev. W. H. Sewell : — " Houses and Householders of 
Palestine at the time of Christ." 
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Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841-1852. 

PiERRET, Dictionnaire d'Archdologie 6gyptienne. 8vo. Paris, 1875. 

BuRKHARDT, Eastcm Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30. {7 act only.) 

Chabas, Melanges ^gyptologiques. 1862- 1873. 

L'Egyptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre epistolaire chez les ]lfegyptiens de Tepoque 

Phraonique. 8vo. Paris, 1872. 
De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia Antiquissimi. 

8vo. Paris, 1872. 
Rhind, a. H., Thebes : its Tombs and Tenants. 1862. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE SOCIETY 

OF 

BIBLICAL ARCHiEOLOGY. 



THIRTEENTH SESSION, 1882-83. 



Second Meetings ^tk December^ 1882. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L., LL.D., &c., President, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



-^^$«e»- 



The President referred to the loss the Society had suflfered by 
the death of one of its oldest Vice-Presidents, The Right Hon. 
the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., &c., &c. 

The following Presents were announced, and thanks ordered 
to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Royal Geographical Society : — The Proceedings and 
Monthly Record of Geography. Vol. IV, No. i. 8vo, Novem- 
ber, 1882. 
• From the Geological Society :— Quarterly Journal. Vol. XXXVIII. 
Part 4, No. 152. November i, 1882. 

List of Fellows. November, 1882. 8vo. London. 1882, 

From the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : — The 
Journal. New Series. VoL XVIL Part i- 8vo. Shanghai, 
1882. 

From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — The Proceedings. 
Session 1882 83. Nos. 2 and 3. 4to. London. 1882. 
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From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — Transactions, 

Session 1879-80. 4to. 1880. 

Proceedings, 1879-80. 4to. 1880. 

From the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland : — 

The Journal. Vol. XII. No. 2. November, 1882. 8vo. 

London. 
From the Philosophical Society of Glasgow : — The Proceedings, 

1881-82. Vol. XIL No. 2. 8vo. Glasgow. 1882. 
From the Publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. : — The Cities 

of Egypt By Reginald Stuart Poole. 8vo. London. 1882. 
From the Author : — Die franzosischen Ausgrabungen in Chaldiia. 

Von Julius OpperL 
Reprinted from the Report of the Fifth Oriental Congress. 
Berlin. 8vo. 1882. 

The following have been purchased by the Council for 
the Library of the Society: — 

The Temples of the Jews and the other Buildings in the Haram 

Area at Jerusalem. By James Fergusson, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., 

&c. London. 4to. 1878. 
Description of the House and Museum of Sir John Soane. 4to. 

London. 1830. 
The Land of Midian (revisited). By Richard F. Burtoa 2 vols, 

8vo. London. 1879. 
Les Villes retrouvdes. Par Georges Hanno. Thfebes d'6gypte, 

Ninive, Babylone, Troie, Carthage, Pompei, Herculanum. 

Paris, (Bibliothfeque des Merveilles.) 8vo. 1881. 
Les Tombeaux. Par Lucien Augd Paris. (Biblioth^que des 

Merveilles.) 1879. 

The following were nominated for election at the next 
Meeting on January 9th, 1883: — 

Miss H. M. Adair, 40, Chester Terrace, N.W. 

George Briddle, 208, South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

Miss Dixon, 47, Thurloe Square, South Kensington, S.W. 

Rev. Alexander James Hairison, D.D., Ph.D., &c, Waterfoot 

Vicarage, Manchester. 
Rev. R. Lovett, Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
D. G. Lyon, Petersteinweg, 51, III, Leipzig. 
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The following were duly elected Members of the Society : — 

Eugene Autran, Les Chaimelles, Geneva, 

Captain C. R. Conder, Devon Cottage, Guildford, Surrey. 

Rev. Canon John Grainger, D.D.» M.R.I.A., Broughshane, Co. 

Antrim. 
Thomas S. Jago, H.B. Majesty^s Consul, Jeddah. 
Rev. H. C. Reichardt, Tunis. 
Thos. Wilberforce Stoughton, Lynton Villa, Beulah Hill, Upper 

Norwood. 
Charles Alfred Swinburne, Upper Hamilton Terrace, St. John's 

Wood. 
Frederick A. White, Kinross House, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Howell Wills, The Temple, 
Coventry A. Woodhouse, 9, Pembridge Crescent, Bayswater, W. 

To be added to the List of Subscribers : — 

The Weston-super-Mare Chiurch Institute. 

The Alliance Isradite Universelle de Paris, 35, Rue de Treves, 
Paris. 

A Paper was read " On the Houses and Householders of 
Palestine in the time of Christ," by the Rev. W. H. Sewell. 

After some introductory remarks respecting the four kinds of 
building stone in Palestine, and the method of having it by skilled 
stone-hewers; and after pointing out the difference between the 
Levantine large inn or khan, and the smaller rest-house — two 
buildings in general use by travellers, 

Mr. Sewell described the one-roomed house of stone of a village, 
distinguishing two sorts ; one sort having half the interior used by 
beasts of burden ; the other sort having wholly separate and apart 
such stabling and offices, both for dead and live stock, as are 
mentioned in the Bible. The court house^ which was defined to 
mean a house enclosing at least one court or courtyard open to 
the air, was next described, especially that occupied by Caiaphas. 
Praetorium, the name given to Pilate's Court-house, as well as to 
•others, was explained, and an exactly-corresponding English equivalent 
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Stated. After adverting to the prison house at Philippi, which had 
a resident jailor, and in Jerusalem to the prison house without 
one, occupied a.d. 32 by the Twelve Apostles, and a.d. 43 perhaps 
by Peter also, which had inner and outer wards as well as an 
iron-plated outside door, Mr. Sewell briefly referred to the palaces of 
the Bible, namely, places of worship, royal residences, and public 
buildings. He next defined the English terms colonnade, arcade, 
porch, and cloister, and proceeded to notice certain terms used in 
the New Testament for shelters from the weather and for entrances 
into places, and explained what he believed was meant by stouy 
pyle, pyldneSy and pyla. He commenced describing an ordinary 
court-house in the time of Christ by drawing attention to the house 
porch ,{pylon\ which was either constructed with a door, or was 
arched, and without one. The rooms of an ordinary house were 
shown to be chiefly two : one the large reception-room^ used also as 
the guest-chamber^ large enough to hold 30 guests on the occasion 
of the feast which Samuel made for King Saul \ the other, the closet^ 
was a small but habitable room, like the Royal Closet at Windsor. 
In Palestine the closet servod as a bedroom, a bride-chamber, a 
sickroom, a strongroom ; and though usually small and closet-like, 
sometimes had itself a closet. Micaiah announced that Zedekiah 
the son of Chenaanah would have to conceal himself in a closet's 
closet 

The housetop, or roof that is flat, was next referred to, and shown 
to be usual in every part of the Levant. On it was the summerhouse^ 
(Heb. aliyyah^ Greek hyperSon) usually the best room of the house. 
This, a most important term of the domestic architecture of the 
Greek Testament, was specially noticed and illustrated. Its name 
was justified by reference to the handsome summerhouses erected in 
different parts of the Royal Gardens, Kew ; its appearance and posi- 
tion were compared with the upper part of the Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxford, as seen in 1854. The summerhouse was shown to have 
been used by King Eglon for taking a siesta by day ; by King David 
for retirement in sorrow; by the Apostles for divine worship; by 
SL Paul for the celebration of Holy Communion; by St. Peter for 
private prayer, as well as for the repose of the dead body of a 
Christian lady, Tabitha. The description of the houses of the Holy 
Land terminated with a reference to the windows of a house ; and 
to the relative parts of a room^ in which was pointed out the place 
of honour. 
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Mr. Sewell concluded his paper by treating of the inhabitants of 
the Holy Land, whom he divided into three classes : CavedwelUrs^ ^ 
found between the Lake of Galilee and the Hauran, and the Horites 
of Petra. Tent-dwellers^ namely — 

Children of Jlagar, Abraham's Egyptian handmaid ; 

Children of Ishmael^ Abraham's son by Hagar ; 

Children of Kedar, Abraham's grandson by Hagar ; 

Children of Midian^ Abraham's son by Keturah, and Arabians^ 
whom Mr. Sewell believes to be all descendants of one common 
ancestor, and the Bedawin their surviving posterity. 

With respect to Housedwellers^ after pointing out that the house- 
dwelling population of Palestine never took to tents except once 
yearly, at the Feast of Tabernacles, and in the time of war, of 
pilgrimage, and crowded gatherings, Mr. Sewell gave the names of 
known house-owners, the sites of their houses, and the social position 
taken by such householders in the time of Christ ; and inferred from 
the style in which their houses were furnished, the cosily and exten- 
sive wardrobes people kept ; their jewellery and precious stones ; the 
populousness of their household establishments, ruled as they were 
by highly paid and powerful officials, and by the sumptuousness and 
frequency of their feasts, that the countrymen of Christ were pos- 
sessed of great wealth. 

Dr. Reichardt wished to point out one or two instances in which 
he thought Mr. Sewell was wrong in his conclusions. With reference 
to the Summer House^ he mentioned that with a temperature of 
between 90 and no degrees in the shade, some cooler place would 
be required than the top of a house, burning with the concentrated 
rays of a hot sun. In the heat of the day the natives sought a cooler 
place — the coolest place to be found — />., the room in the lower 
part of the house, built of stone, sometimes with a floor of marble, 
fountains, &c. Such rooms Dr. Reichardt took to be the Summer 
House^ and they are used for the siesta ; from this room, in the cooler 
part of the day, the natives migrate to another chamber, where they 
smoke, drink coffee, and sleep. 

Houses were not always exactly the same in arrangement, but the 
Summer House is always the Khan* One-roomed houses were not 
to be found in the cities, but in the villages, and Dr. Reichardt 

* Aaa'a in Damascus ; Manddrah in Cairo. 
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thought that as matters moved slowly in the East, it was probable 
that the houses are now pretty much the same as they were in the 
time of AbrahaoL It was also his opinion that the old ruins being 
of stone, and of the Roman and Greek periods, it was most probable 
that the houses of the rich were of stone and those of the poor of 
mud. 

The Rev. A Lowy observed that in the Hebrew Scriptures there 
were three terms relating to house or habitation which, in part, were 
connected with the identical Aryan names. 

Ba-yith (house) is purely Semitic, and recurs in all the languages 
akin to Hebrew; but it is remarkable that whilst in Hebrew the 
verb ''to lodge" is expressed by /i2^, the other Semitic languages 
employ the vocable b<ith^ which originally meant "to be housed." 
In the Aramaic version of the Pentateuch, Onkelos, in his rendering 
of Genesis xxviii, 1 1, employs (with regard to Jacob's night rest on the 
uncovered ground) ti-BATHtammoji, Hiis general employment of 
the word datAj in the sense of " spending the night in some place,'* 
proves that before the Semites were split up into different nations, 
they employed the boryith or bM principally to describe night 
lodgings. 

A second term for habitation is ma' on. The word is employed 
poetically with regard to the heavens as the habitation of the Deity 
(see Deuteronomy, xxvi, 15, " Look down from Thy holy habitation, 
from heaven "). The same term was employed by Semitic pagans, 
who worshipped the Baal mdon (see Numbers xxxii, 38). This word 
appears to correspond with the Pehlevi term mihafty with macthana 
or maethanya in the Zendavesta, and it recurs in the Latin mansio. 
The third term hanah was chiefly employed with regard to encamp- 
ments. In Isaiah xxix, i, however, occurs the phrase kiryaih hana 
Davidy which seems to admit of the literal translation, " the city of 
the hana (or habitation) of David." Just because hana is here 
treated like a proper name, it did not receive the ordinary genitival ih. 
As a verb hana^ and as a noun mahaneh^ this vocable is met with in 
numberless instances throughout the Hebrew Bible. In the Pehlevi 
it has the form of kh&nuky and in modem Persian h&neh. 

With regard to the structure of Jewish houses in Palestine, 
Mr. Lowy suggested that in the course of a thousand or fifteen 
hundred years radical changes must have been introduced in con- 
sequence of the intercourse of the Israelites with foreign nations. 
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Captives returning to the land of their fath^s, and foreign settlers, 
who at a later period introduced Greek and Roman fashions in the 
Holy Land, must have very materially affected the taste of the Jewish 
inhabitants, especially in the principal cities. The povqrty of the 
poorer classes might well make them adhere to a conservative 
principle of simplicity; but the wealthier portion eagerly adopted 
the ardiitectural display of the Greeks and the Romans. Were it 
not the fact that Josephus gives glowing accounts of beautiful 
buildings raised in the style of Greek architecture, or that the ancient 
expounders of the Pentateuch protested against the extravagance in 
the erection of theatres, balnea, &a, it might be seen in the pages of 
the Mishna that the terms relating to common buildings are of a 
purely Semitic origin ; but those terms which relate to palatial 
structures are chiefly derived from Greek or Latin. As instances, 
Mr. Lowy cited the Rabbinical term akhsadra, a hall or ante-room 
(in Greek i^dSpa, in Latin exedrcC) ; frosdar, a. vestibule, apparently 
connected with the Greek vpohvpov, trakliriy a dining room, from 
tridiniunu 

Rev. W. Wright, D.D., referred to the classification of the races 
made by Mr. Sewell, He thought that the proper division was the 
Bedawin, or desert-dwellers, the Fellaheen, or cultivators of the soil 
who lived in villages, and the dwellers in cities. Although there 
were, as in all countries of the East, men who took up their residence 
in caves, he (Dr. Wright) had seen very few, and there really was no 
distinct class that could be called cave-dwellers. Near the Yarmouk 
Valley, and in a few other places, there were a few families living in 
subterranean places through necessity. He had spent nights in such 
places himself through necessity, but he could hardly be called a 
troglodite. Too much stress must not be laid on the word rich man 
in the East The riches of a man was a comparative term : ;;^30,ooo 
would, in Damascus, entitle a man to be called rich, whereas in some 
places so small a sum as J[,y> would make a man rich. The tracing 
of all tent-dwellers to Abraham could not be accepted. When 
Abraham reached the Land of Promise " the Canaanite was then in 
the land," and the Bedawins were then in the desert. 

The President, the Rev. Charles J. Ball, and Mr. G. Berlin, 
joined in the discussion, and Mr. Theo. G. Pinches added some 
remarks on recently discovered tablets giving interesting particulars 
of the laws of house-holding among the Assyrians. These will be 
submitted to the Society at a future meeting. 
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Mr. Sewell, in reply, admitted that owing to the oppressed state 
Und misgovemment of Palestine, such noble summerhouses of stone 
as that shown in Messrs. Arundell and Tarte's diagram were no longer 
common ; although humble representatives of them are still to be 
frequently seen. A traveller visiting the Armenian Convent at 
Jerusalem in January, 1882, saw the cells of the monks opening 
upon the housetop. Shelters of the sort, peculiarly shaped like the 
lower halves of the English capital letter M, are to this day common 
enough on the housetops in Egypt In prosperous times such sum- 
merhouses would not be (as often at present) mere boughs of oleander 
intertwined like wickerwork, or light awnings, beneath which probably 
few Orientals, if any, would shelter themselves from the heat of the 
blazing noonday sun. These hyperda would, by rich people, be built 
of stone substantially, of thick walls, yet through-aired (fTH Jer. xxii, 
14), cool, and suited for taking a siesta; a use to which King Eglon's 
hyperdan seems certainly to have been put. It was necessary to go 
up id an hyperoon (LXX, 2 Ki, xviii, 33 ; Acts i, 13; ix, 37, 39); 
to carry an object up to it (LXX, 3 Ki, xvii, 19): and likewise 
necessary to go down from an hyperoon (Tobit iii, ife) ; to carry an 
object down from /V^LXX, 3 Ki, xvii, 23). 

With regard to the suggestion that, in a two-stori^ Syrian house 
(not a common sort of ancient building, to judge by the remains), 
the inrepil^v (which is the Septuagint term for nj75J) was not the 
modem dlliyeh^ but really the modem ardiyeh or First Floor ^ the matter 
stood thus : — 

King Eglon was found by his attendants '* fallen down dead 
upon the earth " (Judg. iii, 25). It was admitted that the king was 
in some elevated structure of or belonging to the house. It would 
scarcely be natural to term the stone floor of a j&rst story room '^ the 
earth." As however the flat roofs or housetops now are, and 
probably always were, made up of consolidated earthy it would, on 
the contrary, be most natural to say of a slain man fallen upon such a 
housetop, that he "was fallen down dead on the earth " (eVi t^v 7»;if). 

Thanks were returned for these communications. 

Dr. Reichardt exhibited a cylinder-seal, upon which he 
made some remarks, to be published with an engraving in a 
future number of the Proceedings. 
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The following Communication has been received: — 

The Kappadokian Cuneiform Inscription now at 
Kaisariyeh. 
Dear Mr. Rylands, 

In 1880 Sir Charles Wilson forwarded to me a copy of an 
inscription which he had come across at Kaisarieh, and which he 
thought might possibly turn out to be Hittite. The copy, however, 
was not sufficiently distinct to allow me to pronounce an opinion 
upon the characters of which it was composed ; all I could see was 
that it consisted of five lines, divided from one another by straight 
lines, just as Hittite texts are. When I was at Smyrna in March, 
1 88 1, Mr. W. M. Ramsay put into my hands a rubbing of the in- 
scription made by Sir C. Wilson, but I was still unable to make out 
what the characters composing it were. I could only assert that they 
were not Hittite, and suggest that they had a Gnostic origin. 

Last summer, however, Mr. Ramsay himself, when at Kaisarieh, 
examined the stone on which the inscription is found, and made a 
copy both of the sculptures and of the inscription with which it is 
adorned, besides a squeeze of the inscription. This and his copy he 
sent me, and I at once recognized that the characters were those of 
the Assyrian cuneiform syllabary, though of a very barbarous type. 
Shortly afterwards I received another squeeze of the same inscription 
from Dr. Gwyther ; and this it is which is published in the present 
number of the Proceedings. 

I learn from Mr. Ramsay that the stone on which the inscription 
is engraved was discovered many years ago along with another at a 
village between Amasia and Amisos {Samsiin), and was purchased 
there by an Armenian. The village may perhaps have been Zilleh 
(the ancient Zela), where the artificial mound called the tumulus of 
Semiramis by Strabo still exists. The stones are both of white marble, 
stained black on the surface, and belong to the same curious type of 
art. One of them has a short inscription in characters unlike any I 
have seen before. The art is of the strangest possible kind. Heads 
like those on Greek medallions, says Mr. Ramsay, but hideously ugly, 
"are mingled with the most curious imagery; — a column with a 
crowned woman's head, the crown being bitten by a serpent, which 
is coiled round another column ; a crescent moon and rayed star ; a 
hideous woman standing on a pedestal, and holding a naked child, 
crowned like herself, suspended fi^om each hand" The stone, how- 
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ever, on which the cuneiform inscription is incised bears a sculpture 
of a much more important character. This is engraved under the 
inscription, and represents a king seated in the Assyrian style, with 
his fan-bearers behind him, and his attendants bringing a body of 
captives before him. The latter, remarks Mr. Ramsay, "wear the 
dress represented in the sculptures of Phrygia, while the costume of 
the king and his attendants is distinctly Hittite." It is the dress 
which has been made familiar to us by the sculptures of Boghaz Keui 
and Eyuk, of Ibreez and Karabel, to which we must now add, thanks 
to Dr. Gwyther's photographs, of Carchemish also. The seated 
monarch is touching the forehead of a crouching captive with the 
butt end of his spear. It is plain that the capture of some town and 
the submission of its inhabitants are depicted, and that the inscription 
above the scene ought to have reference to the event 

The barbarous character of the writing, and the fact that the 
inscription has been worn away in the top comer on the right hand 
side, while a crack runs through the middle of it, make it somewhat 
difficult to read. The difficulty is increased by our ignorance of the 
language in which it is written. The ideographs and determinatives 
in it, however, are sufficiently clear to show what its general purport 
must be. I should transcribe it thus in ordinary Assyrian characters : — 

. . . D.P. D.P. Tar- « - ti - si 

Before Tar-* tisi the king 

2. ^^ t^ ]Rf ►^T ? y J-T 

D.P. Gu - za - na * me ka 
of the land of Guzana 

3. V^Q) -4 (?) -tTT -tfcj XT 

me la (?) khi (?) D.P. ka - ab 



the city of Kab 



4. fcT ff <T-TT<T(?)^T(?)e=n-«^T* 

iz zsL Bi te e bal 

5. fcTI ►M T- 

e - ri - me 
he has captured (?). 
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I Bin specially pleased to find mention made of "the god Tar," 
as it goes to verify my system of Hittite decipherment Before the 
discovery of the name in this inscription I had concluded that a god 
Tar must have existed by the side of Tar-kus^ " the son of Tar," 
just as Sandan (or Sanda) exists by the side of Sanda-kos, The 
character which follows the name of Tar is unfortunately doubtful 
It may possibly be meant for ^^]fj]f| sul or dun^ or for the Babylonian 
form of "^^ un. The land of Guzana, mentioned in the second 
line, is not otherwise known, but it will have been the native name of 
the northern district of Kappadokia in which the inscription was 
found The crack in the stone makes it impossible to identify the 
character which follows. In the third line the characters ia-kAi are 
very doubtful, as one character only seems intended, not two. 
Instead of Ka-ab^ we might read Kd-su-ab, breaking the first character 
into two ; but I do not think this is likely. At the beginning of the 
next line the diraion of the characters causes a difficulty. We might 
read t^ ][][< tz-kha or even t!^ un. The crack renders my restoration 
of the next two characters uncertain. Erinu in the last line ought, 
according to analogy, to be the third person singular of a verb. Now 
ma seems to be the suffix of this person in the two Kappadokian 
cuneiform contract tablets brought to light last year by Mr. Pinches, 
to which Mr. Ramsay's visit to Kaisarieh last summer has now added 
five more (see Proceedings^ Dec, x88i, p. 36). Moreover, if my 
system of decipherment is right, me is the suffix of the same person 
in the Hittite inscriptions, and, as I have shown on another occasion, 
everything goes to indicate that the Hittites were the " White Syrians " 
of Kappadokia, who lived in the neighbourhood of the spot where 
the inscription I have been discussing was discovered. If further 
proof of this fact were needed, it has been afforded by the photo- 
graphs taken by Dr. Gwyther at JerablCls and Merash. The style of 
art, the dress, and the attitude of the figures at Carcheinish are those 
of the figures of Boghaz Keui and Eyuk. The Hittites came from 
the north, as their boots declare, and conquered a portion of the 
Semites in northern Syria; it is not surprising, therefore, that the 
ideograph they employed to denote "a country" resembles the 
mountain-peaks of central Kappadokia. 

The forms of the characters used in this inscription of Tar-«tis 
belong, as I have already said, to the syllabary of Nineveh. They 
must have been borrowed, therefore, before the overthrow of the 
Assyrian empire, and when the conquests of Sargon had extended 
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Assyrian influence in Asia Minor. But their forms are so uncouth 
that it is plain this influence could not have been very far-reaching. 
The bilingual boss of Tarkond^mos had already informed us that the 
cuneiform mode of writing had been introduced into Asia Minor, 
though, as at Van, some of the characters had undergone slight 
modifications in th^ process. 

The division of the lines, which we find also' in the Kappadokian 
contract-tablets, is peculiar, and since it is characteristic of the Hittite 
inscriptions, while it is foreign to the Assyrian ones, it indicates that 
the people to whom both this inscription and the contract-tablets 
belong, had previously been familiar with the Hittite mode of writing. 
Another indication of the same fact may be found in the little up- 
right line with which this inscription ends. It is, I believe, a repre- 
sentative of the little line which is placed at the end of a paragraph 
in the Hittite texts. 

By way of appendix I would return to the cuneiform inscription 
which I copied at Smyrna on a small gryphon's head from Kappa- 
dokia, published in the Proceedings of this Society for Nov., 1881, 
p. 19). It was brought to Smyrna along with a hasmatite cylinder, 
now in my possession, with a cuneiform inscription upon it which I 
am unable to read, and it is now, I believe, in the Louvre. The 
characters are those of the Amardian or " Proto-Medic " syllabary, 
with the exception of one, yj^yy dku^ which belongs to the later 
Babylonian. The inscription reads as follows : — 

Ku - ar - hu - man the king Man- dhu - mas, 

that is to say, " Kwaruman the king, the Mandhumian." How the 
Amardian syllabary found its way into Kappadokia is more than I 
can conjecture. It can hardly have done so except during the reign 
of Kyros, 

A. H. SAYCE. 
Queen's College, Oxford, Oct i^rdy 1882. 

Note. — I must mention that owing to the shallowness of the 
characters on the front of the squeeze, the back had to be photo- 
graphed and then reversed. This gives to the lines and characters 
on the plate of the inscription (to be issued with the Proceedings 
for January) the appearance of their being raised, whereas on the 
original stone they are of course imised, — W.H.R. 
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Dear Mr. Rylands, 

Having been able, through your kindness, to examine the squeeze 
sent to Professor Sayce, of an inscription found by Mr. Ramsay, 
and the photograph, which will be published in the Proceedings^ an 
explanation of the origin of the inscription has occurred to me. 

This inscription is no doubt an attempt to reproduce cuneiform 
characters, but has, I think, been done by a most unskilful hand, and 
I fail to trace some of the characters Professor Sayce has transcribed. 
We learn from him that the inscription is on a marble slab ; it would 
therefore be a stUe, and it must be noted that this would be the only 
instance known of a st^le with so small an inscription. The wedges, 
if they can be so called, are very irregularly chipped in all directions, 
though there seems to be an attempt at a slanting direction from right 
to left; the shapeless form of certain characters does not appear 
to proceed from want of skill of the writer, as in other cases he 
has made them in the direction required, and marble being a soft 
substance, the carving offered no difficulty. All seems therefore to 
show that we have here a forgery ; but from what was it copied ? 

The small clay contract tablets are abundant in Turkey, and they 
have besides been multiplied by the Arabs by means of casting. 
The writing of these tablets is cursive ; the wedges are therefore 
slanting, and on account of the form of the wooden style, assume a 
peculiar shape. Those who have studied and copied these contract 
tablets, will easily see that the wedges reproduced in the inscription 
now under discussion have been imitated from a contract tablet. 
This at once explains why the wedges are slanting and of so curious 
a shape, though they must have been picked out at random, for they 
appear to me to form no real groups composing what Assyriologists 
call characters. The straight lines which divide the rows of wedges 
are, I think, imitated from the seals, where such lines always occur. 
As to the figures represented on the stone, from what can be gathered 
from Professor Sayce's note, it seems that they are also imitated from 
those on seals and other Assyrian monuments. 

I therefore think that this inscription ought to be classed with the 
so-called boss of Tarkondemos, and that it is premature to draw 
conclusions touching the intercourses of the Kappadokians, Hittites, 
and Assyrians, and the origin of a writing. 
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Besides, the figures represented do not help much, as archaeolo- 
gists are far from agreeing about the connection of the representations 
at Jerabis, Karabel, Boghaz Keui, and Eyuk. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. Bertin. 



The Anniversary Meeting of the Society will be held 
at 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W., on Tuesday, 
January 9th, 1883, at 8 p.m., when the Council and Officers 
of the Society will be elected, and the usual business of 
the Meeting transacted. 



Note. — Members are reminded that their Subscriptions 
become due on January ist, and should be sent to the 
Treasurer, B. T. Bosanquet, Esq., 73, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 
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THE FOLLOW^ING BOOKS ARE REQUIRED FOR THE 
LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY. 



BoTTA, Monuments de Ninive. 5 vols., folio. 1847-1850. 

Place, Ninive et TAssyrie, 1866-1869. 3 vols., folio. 

Brugsch-Bey, Grammaire Demotique. i vol., folio. 

Geographische Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— III (Brugsch). 

Recueil de Monuments 6gyptiens, copies sur lieux et 

publics par H. Brugsch et J. DUmichen. (4 vols., and 
the text by Diimichen of vols. 3 and 4.) 

DuMiCHEN, Historische Inschriften, &c., ist series, 1867. 

2nd series, 1869. 

Altaegyptische Kalender-Inschriften, 1866. 

Tempel-Inschriften, 1862. 2 vols., folio. 



GoLENiscHEFF, Die Mettemichstele. Folio, 1877. 
Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c., 1880. 

Konigsbuch der Alten Aegypter. 4to., 1858. 

De Rouge, Etudes 6gyptologiques. 13 vols., complete to 1880. 

Wright, Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy. 

Schroeder, Die Phdnizische Sprache. 

Haupt, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze. 

ScHRADER, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament 1872. 

Rawlinson, Canon, Five Great Monarchies. 3 vols. 

6th and 7th do. 

History of Egypt. 2 vols. 1882. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Egypt. 8vo., 1841. 

Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841-1852. 

PiERRET, Dictionnaire d'Arch^ologie 6gyptienne. 8vo. Paris, 1875, 

BuRKHARDT, Eastem Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30. {Text only.) 

Chabas, M^anges 6gyptologiques. 1862-1873. 

■ L*6gyptologie. Tomes I and H, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre ^pistolaire chez les ^gyptiens de Tepoque 

Phraonique. 8vo. Paris, 1872. 
De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia Antiquissimi. 

8vo. Paris, 1872. 
Rhind, a. H., Theb«3 : its Tombs and Tenants. 1862. 
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THIRTEENTH SESSION, 1882-83. 



Seventh Meetings \st May^ 1883. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L., LL.D., &a, President, 

IN THE CHAIR. 

The following Presents were announced, and thanks 
ordered to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — ^The Proceedings. 

Session 1882-83. Nos. 12 and 13. 4to. London. 1883. 
From the Royal Archaeological Institute: — The Archaeological 

Journal. No. 157. Vol. XL. %\o, London. 1883. 
From the Palestine Exploration Fund : — ^The Quarterly Statement, 

April, 1883. 8vo. London. 
From George Perrot : — Exploration Arch^ologique de la Galatie et 

de la Bithynie, d'une partie de la Mysie de la Phrygie, de la 

Cappadoce et du Pont Ex^ut^e en 1861, et publi^e sous les 

auspices du Minist^re de Tlnstruction Publique. Par Georges 

Perrot, Edmund Guillaume, et Jules Delbet Folio. 2 vols. 

Paris. 1872. 
From the Author, R. V. Lanzone : — Dizionario di Mitologia 

Egizia. Terza Dispensa. Con LXXX Tavole. Ptah to 

Nehebka. 4to. Torino. 1883. 
From the Author : — Eridanus : River and Constellation. By 

Robert Brown, jun., F.S.A. 4to. London. 1883. 
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From the Author : — Sceaux Hittites en terre cuite. Par M. G. Perrot. 
Extrait de la Revtie Archcologique^ Decembre, 1882. 8vo. 

Paris. 1882. . 
From Robert Bagster : — The Pentateuch according to the Talmud : 

Genesis, with a Talmudical Commentary. By Paul Isaac 

Hershon. 8vo. London. 1883. 

A special vote of thanks was awarded to M. G. Perrot for 
his donation to the Library. 

The following have been purchased by the Council for the 
Library of the Society : — 

Le Livre des Morts des Anciens 6gyptiens. Traduction complete. 

D'apr^s le Papyrus de Turin et les Manuscrits du Louvre. 
Accompagn^e de Notes et suivie d'un index analytique. Par 

Paul Pierret. 8vo. Paris. 1882. 
Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and the adjacent Regions. 

By Edward Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. London. 1852. 
Thebes: its Tombs and their Tenants. By A. Henry Rhind. 

8vo. London. 1862. 

The following were nominated for election at the next 
meeting : — 

Rev. Joseph Chotzner, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Charles Compign^, 114, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 

Rev. John Gott, D.D., Leeds. 

W. R. Harper, Ph.D*, Morgan Park, near Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Henry Lumley, 31, St. James's Street, W. 

The following were elected Members of the Society : — 

Rev. A. Dutau, S.J., 10, Boulevard d'Enfer, Paris. 

James Qutliffe Marshall, Fenton Hall, Stoke-on-Trent 

Claude A. Montefiore, 18, Portman Square, W. 

J.Lancaster Ranking, Surgeon-General, Wilford Lodge, Leamington. 

I^dy Sitwell, Renishaw Hall, Derbyshire. 

Geo. Augustus Simcox, M.A., i, Douro Place, Victoria Road, 

Kensington, W. 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, 725, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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The communication entitled " Remarks on Ancient 
Babylonian Chronology," by F. Delitzsch, was withdrawn by 
the author. 

The Rev. A. Lowy read a paper by Rev. Dr. Placzek, 
" On Ancient Observations on the Flight of Pigeons." 

In an important work {Midrash Bereshith-rabba, Ch. 39), the date 
of which is not later than the sixth century, I met with an observation 
which, even at that early date, was already received as an ancient 
opinion, and which bears upon the theory of evolution, more particu- 
larly upon the law applying to the variation of species. The fact, as 
stated in that Midrash, is as follows : — 

" All other birds rest from their flight upon a tree or a rock ; but 
the doves, when weary in their course, alternately keep one wing 
(expanded) in repose, and sweep along on the other wing." 

This passage is adduced as an explanation of Psalm Iv, verse 7 (in 
authorised version, v. 6) : " Oh ! that I had wings like a dove that I 
might both fly and rest" (n23'C>K1 rTBiyM.) 

This peculiarity of keeping one wing in a state of repose would 
give to this class of birds in the struggle for life an inestimable 
advantage, and would inure it to a continuity of rapid flight whereby 
it could attain its object in the race for finding food, and for escaping 
from the feathered creatures of prey. This faculty, which is not 
mentioned! n any special monograph, and which remained unknown 
to breeders of pigeons, appears to have been lost by the doves in 
the progress of domestication, no scope being left to the further 
development of the use of a single wing, because man undertook to 
provide the species both with food and with the care for its defence. 
The eflect of this domestication would then be, that the muscular 
and osteogenic parts became reduced in force ; for it is a providential 
arrangement that all creatures lose in the process of time what they 
do not actually require. This ancient notice I communicated to 
the late Charles Darwin, in consideration of the great importance 
which this master of the theory of development assigned in his 
various works, even to the slightest deviations in the structure 
and habits of pigeons (see especially the " Variation of Species," 
I St chap., 6). In his reply, Darwin expressed a doubt as to the 
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mechanical possibility of this strange mode of flying.* But to me, 
the alternating use of the wings on the part of the pigeons did not 
appear altogether improbable, and I applied to the distinguished 
physicist in Vienna, Dr. R J. Pisko. My question was, " Do you 
consider that the account given of the distinctive process in the 
flight of the pigeon is compatible with aero-dynamic laws?" I 
received the following information : — 

" I do not believe that pigeons were ever so constructed as to be 
able to advance in the air by means of the motion of a single wing. 
Theory and practice are driven hard to indicate how the flight with 
double wings can be explained, or miserably imitated. This 
becomes far more diflicult when applied to the flapping of a single 
wing. At the utmost this one-sided action might be conceivable in 
cases of veering round in a turning motion as is done in rowing. 
But for this purpose the stem is employed. The purposes of rest 
would be absolutely unattainable. For, according to the law of the 
conservation of energy, the process of advancing, and in fact every 
locomotion, requires an adequate effort, whether the instrument be 
X or Y. No exertion can be dispensed with unless an equivalent 
sacrifice be made. An improved mechanism only helps to distribute 
the work better in regard to time and place. A motion with a single 
wing is decidedly more awkward than a symmetrical action by one 
pair or by more than one pair of wings, a fact with which everybody 
must agree. The phenomenon mentioned in the ancient work 
under notice was probably either ill-observed or not the result of 
any ocular perception. The fundamental law of modem mechanics 
is opposed to any such rest in the air, whilst fatigue must increase 
owing to the extended wing in repose. In the actual state of rest 
such a wing droops on the body. To keep the wing extended 
demands muscular action. Try whether it is not more fatiguing to 
keep one arm extended and work with the other, than to work with 
both arms s)mimetrically." 

Not entirely satisfied by the foregoing opinion, I applied to the 
section for Aeronautical Technology, which is connected with the 
Austrian Society of Engineers and Architects, by the members of 
which it was constituted in December, 1880, Professor Charles Jenny 
being President, and Count Buonaccorsi di Pistoja being Secretary. 

• He stated, " It appears to be impossible for a bird to use only one wing, 
without tumbling over and without losing its balance." 
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To this areopagus of qualified judges I submitted the present question. 
At a meeting held on 18th February, 1881, the subject was con- 
sidered, and I received the following reply : " The flight of birds, 
not of pigeons only, under the assumption that one wing be im- 
movably extended and the other perform the required movement, is, 
under certain conditions, on aero-dynamic principles, hot impossible ; 
for example, at evolutions, at changes of directions, at brief moments 
of accelerated flight, or of falling. Under ordinary conditions, 
however, a symmetrical motion is a fundamental factor in this case as 
in all other cases. A book of the 6th century, treating though inci- 
dentally of the circumstances in which natation in the air is performed, 
would be of great interest to the library of the aeronautical section." 

Dr. Placzek contended that the mechanical possibility cannot be 
denied, that the pigeons, with their vigorous and agile apparatus for 
flying (one should remember the so-called jongleurs, tumblers, &c.), 
at one time possessed the distinct aptitude for obtaining rest in their 
flight, by expanding at some intervals the one wing, and floating 
along with the other. 

The account given in the ancient Jewish record, which contains 
careful observations on the habits of pigeons, might be considered 
therefore to rest on true facts, and might furnish evidence for the 
variations of animals in an instance hitherto not sufliciently noticed. 

Remarks were added by the Rev. Canon Beechey, Rev. W. Meade 
Jones, Rev. W. Wright, D.D., Rev. A. Lowy, and W. Boscawen. 

The Secretary read a communication from M. Alexander 
Enmann, " On the Origin of the Cypriote Syllabary." 

The decipherment of the Cypriote inscriptions was undoubtedly 
a great triumph of philology. Commenced by the late Mr. George 
Smith, it was pursued by the exertions of English, German, and 
American scholars. At present a full interpretation has been obtained 
of these monuments appearing so obscure to the first observers. 
The language of them turned out to be a Greek dialect, concealed 
under a strange form of writing. The existence of a syllabary as 
used by the Greeks is a very curious fact in itself, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the origin of it has aflbrded material for a discussion 
of the most interesting kind between Dr. Deecke and Professor 
Sayce. The former in an essay ("Der Ursprung der Kyprischen 
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Sylbenschrift," Strassburg, 187 1) asserted the opinion that the 
Cypriote syllabary was a skilful transformation of characters taken 
out of the Assyrian cuneiform syllabary. This opinion is partly 
suggested by the fact that Cyprus was at one time subject to the 
Assyrian kings. On the other hand, Professor Sayce connected it 
with the writing of the Hittites, a people the importance of which 
in the history of ancient civilization can now only be imagined, but 
will be more clearly unveiled, perhaps, by the ceaseless efforts of 
Professor Sayce. 

A new and highly interesting turn was given to the question when 
Professor Sayce stated that some of the inscribed objects found by 
Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik betrayed an undeniable resemblance to 
Cypriote characters. His appendix to Dr. Schliemann's Ilios has 
supplied us with a large stock of new explanations. Taking a wider 
range, he stated that throughout Asia Minor a common syllabary once 
was in use ; finally, he thought that owing to its having taken its 
origin from the Hittite hieroglyphics, Trojan and Cypriote writing 
were to be regarded only as branches of a common stock. The next 
task accordingly will be to trace the genealogy of the different local 
syllabaries. Writing being one of the chief outcomes of civilization, 
every research of this kind promises to throw new light on the for- 
gotten civilisations of ancient Asia Minor, and their relations with 
each other. A particular interest is given by the hope of throwing 
some light, if it be possible, on the age and nationality of the ancient 
cities identified with the Troy of Homer. By the following remarks 
my only wish is to give a modest contribution to these questions, 
asking by what kind of juncture Cyprus might have been associated 
with the Troad, in order to effect the use of the same syllabary in 
either country. 

Cilicia being the next part of the mainland. Professor Sayce 
most naturally thought that the syllabary might be carried from 
it into Cyprus. Now I venture to call attention to some facts 
pointing to a much more direct connection between the Troad and 
that far-distant island Firstly, Teucer is said by legendary history 
to have founded the city of Salamis in Cyprus and the dynasty of 
its kings. The traditions about that hero are very divergent and 
confused. One conclusion, however, may be very distinctly drawn. 
Like Romulus and other heroes of the same kind, Teucer has to be 
considered as a name purposely invented in order to explain the 
name of a people. He was originally nothing more than an epony- 
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mical hero of the Teucrian people ; therefore many of the traditions 
make him a legendary king of Troy. By others he became, in turn, 
a prince of the Athenian island of Salamis, a son of King Telamon. 
Evidently this is due to a wrong association of the name of the 
island with that of the Cypriote town. Explaining identities of 
name by making the one city a colony of the other, is a reasoning 
quite familiar to the Greek mind. In fact either of the places called 
Salamis took its name from a Phoenician root Notwithstanding its 
being an error, the tradition in its present shape is equal in age to 
Greek literature. Ahready in the Iliad Teucer appears as a Greek hero, 
though the interpolator, yielding to a certain consciousness, made him 
only an illegitimate son of Telamon {IL^ VIII, 284). The mention 
of Teucer shows with a certain evidence a Cypriote influence on 
Homeric poetry, which would be confirmed by the old traditions 
connecting Homer and his poetry with Cyprus. Further investiga- 
tion has to render more suggestive our attempt to turn a Greek 
hero into a Trojan king. In full harmony with our presumption is 
a notice given by Cleonchos of Solve, a Cypriote author of the 
fourth century B.C. (Miiller, " Fragm. Hist Graec" III, 311, p. 25). 
At Salamis, he says, there existed an aristocratic class of inhabitants 
<:alled Tep^lvoty and pretending to be related with the people of the 
r6/>7<5€», the latter being, as it is known, a branch of the Teucrian 
race. But what perhaps is still more deserving attention, is a Cypriote 
worship as recorded not only by literary testimony but also by that of 
the inscriptions found in the two sanctuaries of Idalium and Athienu. 
Casting a look at them, we observe the greatei* part are dedications to 
Greek deities, the names of Apollo *AfivK\aio9 and Apollo *YXaTiy« 
occuring most frequently. 

It is not the place here to prove that the two most numerous 
series of Cypriote statues are not, as has been held by French 
archaeologists, with rather hasty arguments, representations of kings 
and priests, but simply the offerings themselves alluded to by the 
dedicatory inscriptions. As Greek ex-votos ordinarily consisted of 
figures of deities, there is no objection to such a statement Siu-ely 
a closer inspection would render it almost a certainty, that the two 
long series of bearded heads, one helmeted, the other crowned with 
a wreath, ought to represent the two forms of Apollo mentioned 
above. Now what is most surprising and needful to be explained 
is the worship in one city and in one temple of two different forms 
of the same deity. The best explanation would be, as it seems, 
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to infer a ewoiKiafio^^ the union of two populations into one com- 
munity, both having worshipped its peculiar form of Apollo. Greek 
colonies used to plant the deities of their metropolis on the newly 
gained soil. Thus the god of Amyclae occurring in Cyprus shows 
the existence of-'a Peloponnesian colony, as suggested by Herodotus 
(VII, 90), and confirmed by the close connection between the 
Cypriote and Arcadian dialects. On the other hand, the worship of 
Apollo Hylates had its home at Hylas, a little place of ^olian Asia 
Minor, in the neighbourhood of Magnesia, on the Maeander. Here, 
according to Pausanias (IX, 37), was a sacred grotto with an old 
statue of the god at its entrance. It certainly cannot be a mere 
coincidence, that two inscriptions of Neo-Paphos (Vogii^, IV, 6, 7 ; 
Ahrens, 19, 20) contain dedications of a grotto to the same god, 
called here ^AurkSsv 'Ar^^ricp 'YXaT?/?. The surname •A7?/tw/>, like 
•A/>x«7€Ti;^> ^sed to be given to deities, especially to Apollo, as a 
leader of an emigration. 

To sum up all the points stated, there is sufficient evidence of a 
colony from the north-western comer of Asia Minor having passed to 
Cyprus, probably headed by a member of a Teucride dynasty 
Perhaps this dynasty had once ruled in the Troad over a native city, 
and had afterwards been incorporated with the Greek town aristocracy. 
At least a similar instance is afforded by the Teucrian towns of 
Skepsis and Gergis keeping at bay longer than the rest the warlike or 
peaceable intrusion of the Greeks. Yielding to them at last, the 
former native kings, under the democratic government, not only 
preserved certain privileges, but even their royal title (Herod., V, 122 ; 
Strabo, p. 607). Presuming in the case under consideration a similar 
development, it will the better enable us to understand why the 
Teucrides of Salamis turned their ancestor into a Greek hero, and 
how they could be surrounded by Tepvayy as an aristocratic class. 
For in other cities, for instance at Miletus, the Gergithes, on the 
contrary, formed the body of the lower llemos {Athmaus^ XII, 

p.S23,F-). 

As for the date of the settlement in Cyprus, we ought perhaps to 
look for the destruction of Magnesia by the Cimmerian invaders, or 
the rebuilding and new establishment of it by Ephesus and Miletus 
(Strabo), such incidents as those usually effecting emigrations in 
Greek commonwealths. Both events ought to be relegated to the 
first ten years of the seventh century. Salamis and its king are named 
for the first time in the list of King Assarhaddon (B.a 681-669)^ 
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but, as it seems, they already were among the Cypriote tributaries of 
his predecessor, King Sargon (B.a 704-681). The new settlers 
perhaps may have seized on the island on the hold of a voluntary 
submission to Assyria, struggling just then like the new comers against 
the powerful Phoenician towns. Whatever the cause of Assyrian rule 
may have been, the dates just pointed out agree not ill with each 
other, and make attainable a fairly reliable fixed point of Cypriote 
chronology. While Salamis seems to have been one starting-point 
of Cypriote Hellenism, another centre arose in the opposite comer 
of the island, at Paphos. The renown of its sanctuary celebrated in 
the Odyssey points to the great antiquity of this town. Other 
testimony is borne by the Iliad, telling us of a friendship and alliance 
of Cinyras with Agamemnon (//., XI, 20). There is no reason 
whatever to look upon this legendary ancestor of the Piphian kings 
as a representative of Phoenician rule, though it is held to be so by 
general opinion. Certainly the clear evidence given by the Iliad is 
much more to be trusted than the mass of contradicting traditions, 
not one of which dates from a time previous to Alexander the Great. 
Nor can Cinyras be associated with Phoenicia on account of any 
doubtful Semitic etymology. By alleging the firiendship of Cinyras 
with Agamemnon, and consequently with Teucer, the poet did not 
intend anything else but friendly relations between kindred popula- 
tions. The Cinyrades are kings of the Greek city of Paphos. Their 
part has to be inferred from that of the Teucrides. Very probably 
they were leaders of that Peloponnesian colony mentioned above. 
As these settlers spoke the dialects of the original races of the 
Peloponnesus, and worshipped the old god of Amyclae, we do not 
hesitate to associate the settlement with the tide of colonization 
issuing firom the Peloponnesus after the Spartans had at length 
conquered the valley of the Eurotas, and Amyclae, its old capital. 

As regards the colony from Asia Minor, it carried into Cyprus the 
culture of its home. Not only did they import their war-ships, and 
confer upon the highest peak of the island the very name of the seat 
of the gods ruling over the plain of the Troad, but they brought 
with them a still more important element of civilization — a system of 
writing adapted already to the Greek language. Certainly on the 
stage of development which the syllabary must have then reached, it 
may be considered as the standard Greek writing of that age, though 
its use seems to have been restricted to a small part of the Greek 
world Its use in th^ i^lis lasted, as Professor Sayce has sug- 
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gested, till about b.c 650, when it was superseded by the more 
perfectly formed Phoenician-Greek alphabet The ^Eolians received 
the syllabary from their Asiatic neighbours belonging to the large 
Phrygian race. A curious mention is made of it by Cicero {De natura 
JDeoruffi^ III, 42), speaking of Phrygim littera^ the inventor of which 
he calls Heracles. A further trace of the Lycian branch of it may 
be hidden in the curious passage of Homer (//., VI, 168). Certainly 
the meaning of it would be more properly understood as a recollection 
of some unintelligible system of writing, than a want of the knowledge 
of writing at all The syllabary passing to Cyprus, was there pre- 
served by the conservative customs of an insular population till the 
end of the fourth century b.c. On this account it forms no exception 
to the whole character of the Cypriote civilization. Political institu- 
tions, worship, as well as art, language not excepted, even the fashion 
of fighting battles, are alike features of the same Greek archaism 
remaining unaltered for centuries. This want of development may be 
taken partly as the result of the insular position, and partly on account 
of the people dwelling at the side of a foreign race. Macedonia may 
furnish a very similar instance. To look upon Cyprus, that isolated 
watch-post of Greek colonization — as it has been suggested by 
archaeologists — as a gathering place whence, since olden times. 
Eastern civilization to a large extent has been brought wtetward to 
Greece, would be a very wrong idea of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Cypriote history. Nor would it be proper to regard 
this Greek culture as a mixed one, identifying it with the mingled 
Phoenician civilization. Isolated from the parent stock and the 
world's commerce, Cyprus does not appear upon the stage of the 
Hellenic world earlier than the reign of Evagoras and the age of 
Alexander. Since its expansion and amalgamation it took an impor- 
tant part at the Hellenization of the Eastern monarchies. 

Mr. Boscawen thought the origin of the C)rpriote syllabary 
must be looked for in the mainland, probably about the Gulf of 
Antioch, and following Professor Sayce, he had selected about thirty 
characters, which he thought might be compared with those of the 
Hittite inscriptions. He was of opinion that there were two great 
tribes of Hittites, the one in the mountains of the north came down 
and captured the valleys, Carchemish being a conquest, and not the 
capital of either division. The form of writing had been, he con- 
sidered, simplified by the southern race, the characters of the 
Hamath Stones being, as had already been pointed out by Professor 
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Sayce, a kind of hieratic form of other known inscriptions from the 
more northerly districts. 

Dr. Birch differed from M. Enmann as to the statues found in 
Cyprus ; he was of opinion that some were portraits, and not deities ; 
and he thought there was no reason why they should not be repre- 
sentations of kings who were in power at the time the statues were 
executed. 

Cypriote had proved to be a kind of Greek, and so far as he was 
able to judge, there did not appear to be the slightest similarity 
between the Cypriote syllabary and that called Hittite, in fact the 
latter appeared to have been used much in the same manner as the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Remarks were also added by Mr. Hyde Clarke and Mr. Bouverie- 
Pusey. 

The President made some observations on two Ostraka, 
or slices of limestone formed for the purpose, inscribed with 
hieratic inscriptions. 

These Ostraka are at present in Queen's College, Oxford, and 
photographs of them were laid before the meeting. They appear 
to have been used for drafts of documents before they were copied 
out flEurly. Documents of various kinds have been found on 
these objects, occasionally copies of literary compositions. Various 
Ostraka have been published by different Egyptologists. The Ostraka 
in Queen's College consists of two pieces ; the first, or largest of the 
two, has on one side thirteen lines of hieratic neatly written, and on 
the other side eleven lines of hieratic, written in a coarser hand. 

The subject of the first thirteen lines is an address in the first 
person, apparently from a god, but is very obscure, and amongst the 
phrases which occur are the following, which seems to show that it is 
rather a portion of a composition than an entire separate composition ; 
'* I am a chief, the son of a chief. I am the issue proceeding from 
a god. I am (the one having) many forms ; my forms are those of a 
god," — showing that the person speaking is probably mythological, 
while other portions of the inscription seem to refer to the power 
exercised as mystic or magical 

The second Ostraka, also in hieratic, exhibits the same pecu- 
liarities, being well written on one side in a fine hand, which has 
seven lines, and six lines in a larger and coarser hand on the 
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reverse. The subject appears to be the issue of certain gifts, or 
rations of bread, beer, and other things, connected with a festival of 
Amen Rsu Amongst the things mentioned are four persons, one 
of whom went on his belly ; other oflferings are said to have been 
given to Isis, and mention is made of persons who went to ofifer. 

Photographs of the Ostraka were exhibited, together with some 
original ones kindly brought to the meeting by Mr. Walter Myers ; 
besides a carefully prepared slip of wood with a Greek inscription. 

Remarks were added by Rev. A. Lowy. 

Thanks were returned for these communications, and to Mr. Myers 
for the exhibition of the Ostraka. * 

The following communication has been received : — 

Dear Sir, AprU^h, 1883. 

In an interesting letter in the Proceedings for 6th June, 1882, in 
which Mr. Pinches discusses the Akkadian numerals, he says : " The 
word for * five,' 4, is well established, and is evidently the same as the 
word for 'hand,' 'fist,' pr 'horn,' expressed by the sign ^3^y, to 
which the bilingual lists give the gloss a /' and further : " The A?, used 
to express the number six, is, it will be noticed, the same as one form 
of the numeral for * one.' This word is probably formed, however, 
by combining the two numerals ' five,' 4, and * one,' «i^, so that the 
distinction was made by pronouncing the vowel long." 

It seems to me that a consideration of the origin of the method 
of counting employed may shed some additional light on both these 
words. The human body furnished the original units of measurement, 
as we still see plainly enough in our own language, to go no further, 
firom such words as foot, ell, hand, finger, &c. So, also, as Mr. Pinches 
recognizes in his remarks on the numeral " five," the human body 
furnished in the hands the original counting-board. Two methods 
of using this counting-board have given rise to the two great systems 
of reckoning, the decimal and the duodecimal. Counting the fingers 
of one hand gives us five, the use of which, as the unit of reckoning, 
seems to be the first step towards the decimal system. The substi- 
tution of ten for five by the inclusion of the fingers on the other 
hand, gives that system complete. Similarly, with the duodecimal 
system, the first stage of development was the counting by sixes. Of 
this stage we find many curious marks in Assyrian and Babylonian, 
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taken, I suppose, from the Akkadiaa So we have i kanu=6 amm&ti, 
I talent = 6 minae, i sar==6 ner, &c. On the other hand, in reckoning 
larger amounts, instead of developing their seximal into a duodecimal 
system, they appear to have combined the seximal and decimal to 
form a sexagesimal system, as, for example, i soss=6o, i ner =600, 
the division of a mina into sixty parts, &c. The " six " of these 
systems was, as I believe, like the " five " of the semi-decimal system, 
obtained by finger-counting, only in the one case the fingers were 
counted inclusive of the hand as a whole, and in the other case 
exclusive. 

Mr. Pinches speaks of the sign ^^y as meaning " hand," " fist," 
or " horn." I should like to ask if the meaning " fist " is correct. 
We have that sign meaning apparently "hand," as the seat of 
power of the man, as the horn is of cattle. We have it used also 
in the same sense as we use " hand " or " side " in such expressions 
as "at his right hand," "by his side." But does that justify the 
meaning "fist?" Naturally the meaning best suited to the theory 
with reference to counting which I have suggested would be " the 
outspread hand," which would also best harmonize with the appearance 
of the sign in question, provided we are to seek for it a hieroglyphic 
origin ; at the same time the meaning " fist " cannot be said to con- 
tradict my theory. If 4, " five," meant " the outspread hand," it 
would be as though they counted from a closed hand on until all the 
fingers were spread out, and then closed them in order to count the 
whole hand as a sixth. 

As to the numeral six, Af, for which Mr. Pinches suggests a com- 
bination of d, " five," and a?, " one ;" supposing that the a is, as he 
suggests, to be regarded as long, is it not possible that it was a mere 
differentiation of ai, "one," for the purpose of distinguishing the 
greater from the lesser unit ? In decimal counting we have two units, 
the absolute or universal unit, " one," and the decimal unit, or unit 
of the system, " ten." So in seximal counting we have two units, 
" one " and " six." Perhaps, again, the a is not to be regarded as 
long, and ai is the same for " one " and for " six," that is, for both 
the units. In connection with this last suggestion observe, nioreover 
that the sign Q) for tlie sexagesimal unit " sixty," is the same as that 
for the absolute unit, " one." 

John P. Peters. 
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The following communication has been received : — 

My Dear Mr. Rylands, Paris, April v^h^ 1883. 

I must apologise for not having yet fulfilled my promise to you. 
I have often thought of sending a little note for the Society, and 
hope soon to be able to do so, but regret to say that the condition 
of my eyes prevents at present my doing any work by artificial 
light. 

I have only received one cast of the Hittite inscriptions of the 
Vatican, and this one is extremely imperfect, but I expect a better 
one, and when it arrives shall be glad to communicate it to you. 

I have read with great pleasure the articles by Mr. Pinches, 
which contain much that is very instructive. He has at his disposal 
in the British Museum a great deal of new and important matter. 
The tablets of Artaxerxes, published in the April number of the 
ProaedingSy are of great interest ; the " unknown *' characters are, I 
venture to say, a kind of cursive Persian writing, and the name may 
be a Persian one. Several of the characters look like our Zendic 
characters, some others resemble Georgian, and one or two show 
Phoenician forms. 

One or two points in the translation by Mr. Pinches seem to 
require alteration. The translation given " refined silver," cannot, I 
think, be explained by any Semitic root* In the work Documens 
Juridiquesy p. 283, the same words used in texts of the Achaemenian 
period — kcLipu qatu — I proved the translation to be " coined silver,** 
from 3^7p» which has the meaning to engrave or sculpture. In the 
time of the Persians silver coins were already in existence in Babylon, 
and the expression used in the tablet refers to 68 drachmas in silver 
coins. 

The characters " flesh," " loin," " arms," do not signify that the 
slave was branded or marked with the name of one of the seUers. It 
merely indicates that the female slave belonged, in body, legs, and 
arms, to the one named E-sagilli4tlbir. The slave, in case of sale and 
similar circumstances, was the property ab indhnso of the three persons, 
but was the mistress of the third, who enjoyed a sort of tenancy. 

* The root iT?p» ^^°™ which our "alkali" is derived, signifies "to fry,'* 
which cannot, I think, be applied to silver. 
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The servant is amat mutt, not as translated by Mr. Pinches, " the 
men's slave," which appears to be a superfluous sentence, but she is 
'* the servant of the husband " — that is, a concubine. 

The words mahru edinu do not, I consider, mean "have received," 
but on the contrary, "have paid and have made (the purchase) 
perfect." The seller had not given the money and the slave, but had 
handed the receipt (]f<]f ^^ Si<y)* or the sihir (the "lltt^ of the 
Hebrew) over to Urmanu. I cannot help thinking that the characters 
read by Mr. Pinches T^ ^J -^»^, a form I have not before met with, 
ought to be understood as above, and following the translation I gave 
(Journal Asiatique, 1880, June), be read "receipt." 

The words nadin nisu lut-tim (1. 4 and 14) do not, I think, mean 
" the slave-dealer," but refer to the ** seller who has in his possession 
the object sold." 

Lastly, ina yuma paqari {I 11) cannot, in my opinion, mean "the 
day of claim," made by the sellers, who have no claim to raise, 
although it is in their power to provoke the annulling of the agreement 
This is the sense of paqar "^pDi in a number of Babylonian contracts, 
where paqirdnu evidently denotes the former owner. In the Michaux 
Stone, ana paqri la rase signifies " in order not to permit an eviction." 
In this case the contract may have provided for the annulment of the 
purchase for a ostium redhibitorium on account of an essential defect, 
for which the new owner would be authorised to rescind the contract^ 

Here is the translation which I propose : — 

" E-saggil-lissi, son of Nabu-kusursu, Bel-ballitsu, son of Nidintu, 
and Ina E-saggil-lilbir, son of Bel-ederu, have in the free will of their 
mind, sold Istar-Babil-siminni,t their servant, who by body, loins, and 
arms, is addicted to the person of Ina-Esagil-lilbir, seller and tenant, 
son of Belederu, for i mina 8 drachmas in coined silver, the com- 
plete price made out, to Urmanu, son of Lisir. 

" The receipt of i mina 8 drachmas in coined silver,} price of 

• It cannot, I think, be kaspUy but an equivalent of ][<][ 4^ S^, a fonn 
often occurring in these contract tablets. I should like to see there kaiap saly 
"the price of the woman," but the sense would be against this reading. 

t Although Nana was one of the goddesses of Babylon, the text gives Istar. 
I read siminni^ for the reading sininnij very correctly read by Mr. Pinches, gives 
no sense. The character, besides «t», may have the sound of min. The sense of 
the female name may be, " Istar of Babylon, hear me." 

X £S 2J. of English money ; if it should te the double mina, ;^io 4J. 
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IstajT Babil-siminni, the servant-concubine, E-saggil-lissi, Bel-ballitsu, 
and Ina-Esaggil-lilbir, have given it into the hands of Urmanu, and 
have made [the purchase] perfect 

" If a rescinding action on the subject of Istar-Babil-siminni, the 
servant-concubine, should be successful,* Esaggil-lissi, Bel-ballitiu, 
and Ina-Esaggil-lilbir, the seller and tenant, will lose the selling sum 
and give it back to Urmanu. 

** Assessors: Bel-yupahhir, son of Bel-ballit^u ; Bel-nadin, son of 
Iqubu [Jacob] ; Nabu-iddanu, son of Nabu-Callit^u ; Sua [Trib-habal, 
or Zumriya], son of Nadin ; Nabu-ballit^u, son of Umas ; Bel-esses, 
son of Samsai/' 

Here occurs a name in the unknown characters. 
" Bel-banu, the actuary, son of Nabu-lusesi. 
"Babylon, month of Adar, nth day of the 23rd year of 
Artaxerxes,f king of the countries." 

Believe me. 

Yours most sincerely, 

J. Oppert. 



The following communication has been received from 
Dr. Birch :— 

OSTRAKA OF THE ReIGNS OF NeRVA AND TRAJAN. 

After the Caesars the number of dated ostraka of the period of 
the Antonines, commencing from Nerva, becomes more numerous. 
Those of the reign of Trajan are especially so, and offer fresh points 
of interest They are, however, often very difficult to read. It will, 
however, perhaps facilitate future inquirers, who can afterwards com- 
plete the series. M. Frohner, to whom I have alluded in my former 
notice, has published some of Trajan in the Revue Archiologique, 
new series, Vol. XI, p. 425 and following, some of which had been 
published by Young and Franz. The taxation continued much the 
same in the reigns of Trajan, generally, however, increasing for the poll 

* Because she might be weak, sick, enceinte, or for any other reason. It is not 
expressly said that in that case the woman should be given back also ; it may be 
that she remained in the possession of Urmanu. 

t 442 B.C. 
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or capitation-tax. The contractions, also, are similar, as v for vvep ; 

Xj X** ^^^ X^'/***"*? ***" y ^» ^**^ ^^'^ ^o'70'' y «/»^ for ap*^vpiov irpa^ irpcf' 
for vpaicrrip OX vpatrrwp ; /i, /«;'' for firJTpo^ ; /t** for fiepttrfiov ; e for ^ei ; 

f or a cipher like p for hpayj^^^t,. It will be observed that the iroiafio- 
</>v\dKia, or conservancy of the river, is mentioned in these reigns. 
The following are in the British Museum : — 

Hairvpts IIairvp€OS 

Xiwmtok ^itxmpov L 

fitpova Kac(rapoff rav Kvpiov 

art XoY T€a<rap€s ^ d 

d mrros ras \oiiras rov A L 

f OKT» fi 1; Epfioytvrjf 

npa/l cypo^ 5790tt/. 

" Papyris, son of Papyris, a linendraper, for the 2nd year of Nerva 
Caesar the lord, 4 (drachmas) on account he owes the remaining eight 
of the ist year. I Hermogenes the collector have written it" 

This tile is of a.d. 97-8. 

Aicypcr^ liertvp' .... 
A L T/Miciofov .... 

opY L 3 

Epfioytp .... 5819 ^. 

" Peteur .... has paid for the ist year of Trajan 12 (drachmas) 
of silver. I Hermogenes have written it." 

Another receipt for the " capitation-tax " paid by Harpaesis, son 
of Zmethis, has been published by Young, Hier., pi. 54, 15, and 
Franzius, in Boeckh. Corp. Inscr., No. 48-64. This tile, of a.d. 98, is 
veiy imperfect ; the name of the ratepayer may be Papyris. 

AfiftoiPios ncTop 
(prfiov npa ^vtypai^ 

fjk'' raxofJLTtrjKios v 

froTofuxjivX^ fi€pia-fiov f ^ 

. . . . ff Tpaiapov Kcuo'apof 

rov Kvpiov Eiriif} id. 

AfjLfi»yiof j p 5791 ^* 

" Ammonius, son of Petorzmethes, collector Pachnoubis, son of 
Phenopheus, whose mother is Thinpelia, has paid on account of 
the poll-tax assessment, 2 drachmas, the ... . year of Trajan Caesar, 
the lord, the 19th of EpiphL Ammonius has written it" 

The word after fieplafiov may possibly be a contraction for 
drachmas. The date is a.d. 99-100. 
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V Xaoypa^ ^L Tpatiavov 
Kaurapot rov Kvpiov <ipy j^i( 

rypa^fta 579 1 v. 

" Patroszmethis, son of Phenopheus, has paid for the poll-tax ol 
the 2nd year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, 17 (drachmas) of silver. 
I Hermogenes, son of Ammonates, the collector, have written it." 

The date is a.d. 99-100. 

Aiovuaiot KM c KM Tlt)^B wpa!^ 

ofyyvpiov dia Ilavi;^ dtcyp TLiToplfujB 

rjs Happavai^ ^€wa(f>ios p? ^paxpas k 

TpiTov € Tpaftavov KMaapos 

apivrov rov Kvpiov ^ap€voi6 k S790 W. 

" Dionysius and and Pechmonthes, collectors of silver by 

Panubtis. Petorzmethes, son of Pammonates, son of Phenophis, 
has paid for the assessment, 20 drachmas, of the 3rd year of Trajan 
Caesar, the most excellent lord, the 20th Phamenoth." 

This tile is of a.d. ioi. It is the earliest appearance of the 
translation of Optimus Princeps, which first appears on the coins 
A.D. 106. 

Apncoffais ^cvtt^for $iv 

V Xaoypa^ Th Tpacmyov 

rov Kvpiov tm Xo^ ^6 

Eppoyiinji 5791 u. 

" Harpaesis, son of Phenopheus, (and) Thinpelia, on account of 
the poll-tax of the 3rd year of Trajan, on account, 9 (drachmas). 
Hermogenes." 

Hermogenes is the name of the collector. The tile, as the 
preceding, is a.d. 101-102. 

Accypo^ UarposCpfl^ UerMovnmm 

V XaoypaKJ) rpirov L TpMavov 

rov Kvpiov ciri Xo^ d€Ka dvcD fiit 

tX» ofioKor rat Xwas ^ c 

but liiytparos 579^^* 

" Patroszmethes, son of Petaioupaias, has acquitted for the poll- 
tax of the 3rd year of Trajan, the lord, on account, 12 drachmas. 
I have also the remaining 5 by Nigeras or Niger." 

The date is about a.d. 102. 

Here, as elsewhere, \vwa9 for \oin'a9. 
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Atcypa^ nanrvpiv Hcmvpi^g 

XcvoireaXi^f il \aoypa<^ 

rerapTov L Tpauufov 

Tov KvfHov ras Xvir j^B 

Epfury€vris cypo^a 5790 m, 

" Papyris, son of Papyris, the linendraper, has acquitted for the 
poll-tax of the 4th year of Trajan, the lord, the remaining 9 drachmas. 
I Hermogenes have written it." 

Ilfrop(fArj^ Utrttiov 

C \aoypa<l> rtraprov L 

Tpauivov rov Kvpiov 

€irt XoY oicTfl) pfj 

ditypa^frt T€<ra-apaf j3 d 

avTO£ ras \vjras c 

Epfuyy€vrjs irpa*^ 

typct^a 5790/' 

" Petorzmethis, son of Petaioupaias, for the poll-tax of the 4th year 
of Trajan, the lord, on account, 8 (drachmas) ; he has paid 4 ; he 
owes the rest. I Hermogenes, the collector, have written this." 
This tile is of a.d. i 01-102. 

Apnurjo'it Qpcuabas 
^ Xcurypaf riraprov 
L Tpatiavov rov Kvptov 

fWi XoV OKTC9 f rj 

Ofioins OK.r» 3 17 

d avroi ras \viras a 

Eppaytvrjs vpa'^ 

iypaita S7^/ 

" ELarpaesis, son of Thrakis, for the poll-tax of the 4th year of 
Trajan, the lord, on account, 8 (drachmas), likewise 8 drachmas he 
owes the rest one. I Hermogenes, the collector, have written it." 

Harpaesis still appears to have owed i drachma, probably 

mentioned in the sixth line. The form OpaxiBa^ on some ostraka 

appears as BpaiciBoVf so that the name of the mother may be Thrakis. 

This tile is illegible in parts, and is of the same date as the 

preceding. 

Auypa^ Himvpts Ucmvp^ 

U ;^® E L Tpatuunv 

rov Kvpiov eirt XoY d 579© ^« 

" Papyris, son of Papyrus, on account of the workman's-tax, the 
5th year of Trajan, the lord, on account, 4 drachmas." 
This is of A.D. 102*103. 
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Arypo^ Uaxpovtit 6/xix(dof 

\aoypa<f> mfxrov L 

Tpacuiiiov rot* tcvptov 

dpaxi»at oicr» ^17 9 ciTMcapo-iov 

OfJLoiw Tpis ^<7 d mrm 

rat Ximas jy Epfioyevrfs 

npa'^ fyp<v^ 5790 m. 

" Pachnoubis, son of Thrakis, has paid for the poll-tax of the 
5th year of Trajan, 8 drachmas, and for the indirect likewise three 
i 8, and he owes the remaining 3. I Hermogenes, the collector, 
have written it." 

This tile is of the same date as the preceding. 

Aitypa^t llcarvpis Jlairvp^ Xcmmtcd^ 

9 \aoypQ<t> ntfJLTov L 

Tpa€iavov Kaurapos rov 

Kvptov bpa<s oKva j^rj 

fi€i avTos Tfu Xuiraff ^6 

Epfioy€vrfs irpaF' 

rypaira S790jr- 

" Papyris, son of Papyrus, the linendraper, has paid for the poll- 
tax of the 5th year of Trajan, the lord, 8 drachmas, and he owes the 
remaining 9. I Hermogenes, the collector, have written it." 

This tile is a.d. 103-104. 

Aity pa^ nanvpi£ UoTrvp^ 

^ )^^ EL Tpatavov 

TO Kvpiov €ir* Xoy f S S79^ ''• 

" Papyris, son of Papyris, for the workman's tax of the 5th year 
of Trajan, the lord, has paid on account 4 drachmas." 
Of the same date as the preceding. 

Airypa^ nrrpocfuiB Uaxpfi . . 
TIM ... 1^ XaoypaKJ) 

€KTOV L Tpa€UUfOV 

Kaurapos rov Kupiov 

«rt X OKT» ^rf 5790 <*• 

" Petrosmethes, son of Pachomtbekis (?), has paid for the poll-tax 
of the 6th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, on account, 8 drachmas." 
This tile is of a.d. 105-106. 
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Aicypo^ a 

9 Xaoypaf crrov L 

Tpauofov Kaiaapos rov Kvpiov 

cTTi X OKTO 3 7 Eirt<l> irj 

d avros rof Xvirar €W€a ^B 

Epfioytvrjs vpa ryptv^ 

M€0'oprj KS- 5791 J. 

" has acquitted for the poll-tax of the 6th year of Trajan 

Caesar, the lord, 8 drachmas of silver, the i8th Epiphi 

9 drachmas ; he owes the remaining. I Hermogenes, the collector, 
have written, the 27th Mesore." 

This tile is of a.d. 104-105. 

Aitypa>ft UtrpoiTCprfB ^tv^^ QpOKi^ 

V Xaoypaji c^do/yiov L 

Tpaiavoy Kaiaapos rov 

KVptov CTTc Xo"^ f ojcro) Mc(ra>pi7 X 

. . avTos ras \imas €VV€a 6 

KOI 5 av* rpio€o\ Epfioyfyrfs Trpa* 

typfi^a 5790 n, 

** Petroszmethes, son of Phenophis, of Thrakis, has acquitted 
lor the poll-tax of the 7th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, on account, 
8 drachmas, the 30th Mesore ; he owes the remaining 9, and for 
registration 3 obols. I Hermogenes, the collector, have written it.*' 

This tile is of a.d. 106. 

Aieypa^ Apiraifa-is ^tPw<p€os Opaitid^ 

7 Xaoypafp etdofiov L 

Tpatavov Kaurapot rov 

KVptov €iri Xot jrfl 

avTos raf Xviras f 6 

Epfwytmit irpo* rypayfta 5790 0. 

" Harpaesis, son of Phenophis, son of Thrakis, has paid for the 
poll-tax of the 7th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, on account, 
8 drachmas ; he owes the remaining 9. I Hermogenes, the collector, 
have written it" 

This of A.D. 105-106. 
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^icypo^ Kakacipis 
^ XaoypaKfi t€dofiov L 
Tpaiavov Kmaapos rov 
Kvptov apy d€Ka nrra f ^( 
Kai 9 €amypa<f>rjs Tpio€o\ov ( 
'EpfjLoyivrjs npa!^ ry/m^ 
Mtaopri iB 

Tile belonging to Aquila Dodgson, Esq. 

" Calasiris has paid for the poll-tax of the 7th year of Trajan 
Caesar, the lord, 1 7 drachmas of silver and three obols for registration* 
I Hermogenes, the collector, have written it, 19th Mesore," 

This tile is of the same date. 

As he had paid Xht full amount, the registration could hardly .have 
been for any deficiency or record Of the amount owing. 

A/yi/M»yior Appava'^ k Atovucios npa^ 

up ir^ 2orjvris 6i€ypa^ Uaxyovtis ^€im 

0c«>r p Taxopr^tjKis p€pia pufv 

fa ipaxpfiv L H TpiuopcfV apittrov 

rov Kvptov Mttropi m 5790 /. 

• " Ammonios, son of Ammonates, and Dionysios, collectors of the 
sacred gate of Syene. Pachnoubis, son of Phenopheus, and of his 
mother Tachomtbekis, has paid one rate, i drachma, for the 
8th year of Trajan, the best lord, the nth of the month Mesore." 

This is the tile on which the title of Optimus Princeps appears 
in a Greek form. As Trajan ascended in a.d. 98, the tile must be 
A.D. 105, but the Roman coins do not bear it till his loth tribuneship, 
or A.D. 108. It appears however to be supposed that the coins on 
which it first appears may be a.d. 106. 

Airypa^ Ilrroaipis nerociptot Xivon-tt^ 

^ \aoypa<l> etbopov L Tpauofov 

Kaurapot rov Kvpiop aptjr ifKa tn 

ra ^ir xa U opaypaxft rptotok 

Ep/ioycyijff Apptavar vpa!^ 

€ypa^ L^ Tpatavov Kaurap 

or rov Kvpuw ABovp t 579^ ^< 

" Petosiris, son of Petosiris, linendraper, has acquitted for the 
poll-tax the 7 th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, 17 drachmas, and 
for registration 3 obols. I Hermogenes, son of Ammonates, the 
collector, have written it, the 9th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, the 
2nd of Athyr." 

Another of a later date, a.d. 107-108. 
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^ueypa^ Il€Top^B nrrop . . . 

d 'kaoypa^ oy^ww L Tp 

Kaiaapot rov Kvptov apf .... 

^i^ avy MS €aj( ;^c(poy^ 

Kmiovc^ npoK eyptx^ 

Mc(7ttp7 X 5790 s, 

" Petorzmithes, son of Petorzmithes, for the poll-tax of the 8th 
year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, 17 drachmas of silver, with those I 

hold of the workman's-tax I Ammonates, the collector, have 

written it, on the 30th Mesore." The word after e&x uncertain. 
A.D. 106-107. 

Afrypo^ llamfptt TLamtp^ \viwir<a^ 

9 Xaoypa^ oydww L 

Tpcuopov Kaicapos rov Kvpiov 

apt ^Ka tirra ^i( aw ais €x*i 

irpor€pait Epfwyevrit AfifJMp'' 

iTpa!^ typa^pn Mtaopij 17 5788 f. 

" Papyris, son of Papyrus, the linendraper, has acquitted for the 
poll-tax of the 8th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, 1 7 drachmas, with 
the former ones I have. I Hermogenes, son of Ammonates, the 
collector, have written it, the i8th Mesore." 

The expression in the fourth line appears to be ap"^, for apyvptov 
(of silver), used for drachmas, although uptarov suggests itself as a 
title of Trajan. It is of the same date. 

. . . pos(ftfj6 ^tva(f>€os Qpa^ 
* , , , 6 Tpaciayov rov 
.... 'EpiJLoy€vrjs 

or typa^ 5788 dt 

" Petroszmethes, son of Phenophis, son of Thrakis (or Thrakeda), 
the 9th year of Trajan, the lord. I Hermogenes, son of Ammonates, 
have written it." 
A.D. 107-108. 

Airypa^ Aptrcaj<ns ^tvna^ios 

Bpa^ 9 Xaoypaff} 6L 

Tpacuzvov rov Kvpwv 

*ni XoY jfj ^xavripo 

KLvaois 57SS €» 

"Harpaesis, son of Phenophis and Thrakis, has paid for the 
poll-tax of the 9th year of Trajan, the lord, on account, 8 (drachmas). 
1 Phchantimokinaois have written it." 

Of the same date, a.d. 107-108. 
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' OvoKfpwp Ktu oi Xoi fuafi up 
irvKrjs 2vtivifs dia Z«pa yp 
duyp€nlt ApirafftTis ^wt^ 
9f psf TaxppTtfiiK^ 
Xa 6L TpatwKiv aptarov 
TCV Kvpiov bpoK dtKa 
. .ra Eirci(^ i§ 579 1 / 

" Valerion and the other farmers of taxes of the sacred gate of 
Syene, by Serapion writing it. Harpaesis, son of Phenopheus and 
his mother Tachomtbekis, has paid for the poll-tax of the 9th year of 
Trajan,' the best lord, 17 drachmas, the 12th of the month Epiphi." 

This is another tile on which the epithet of Optimus Princeps 
assumed by Trajan appears. The fuaOwrai were not mercenaries or 
persons hired to collect the taxes, but the company who farmed them. 
The mother of Harpaesis was Tachomtbex or Tachomtbekis. 

Same date. 

^irypa^ Apiraqaif 4cm^^ Qpaiu^ 

V X'<P0M|{t0V €PaTt3V L 

Tpa/fUUHW KoKrapw rov KVpiov 

ras \vntis f rtaaapft fi^ 

'Rppoytmii KpipovaF irpa'^ 

rypa^ dta AfroXiitipiov 

LI Tpattopov Kaurapot 

Tov Kupiov ^aptvwB Kt Brit. Mus. 

" Arpaesis, son of Phenophis and Thrakis, has paid for the work- 
man's-tax of the 9th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, the remaining 4 
(drachmas). I Hemiogenes, son of Ammonates, the collector, have 
written it, by ApoUinarius, the 10th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, 
the 22nd day of Phamenoth." 

Same date. 

Aieypa^ Apfraqo'is ^cMOi^i^ Qpcua* 

V X ^yd^Korov L 

Tpatutpov Kataapos rav Kvpwv 

ap , , , , d€Ka f i^ Eppcytwfft 

AppmfOTijs eypa^a 5790 6, 

" Harpaesis, son of Phenopheus (and) of Thrakis, has acquitted 
for the workman's-tax of the nth year of Trajan Caesar, the best 
lord, 19 drachmas of silver. I Hermogenes, son of Ammonates, 
have written it" 

The cipher gives 19, so the missing word must be twea or 9. It 
is of A.D. 109- no. 
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ncXaidenjff Min^o-i .... rcupiKov 
BiyltapiTvovTi TaxofirtrjKif x 
asTfx^ iFopa aov \oirrwv 
Tov lAL Tptuopiov 

KOMTOpOff TOV KVpldV 

hpaxiJapf fiuof 

naovpi 6 5790 /. 

"Pelaidetes, son of Mnesietairikos, to Thipsanous, son of 
Tachomtbekis, greeting. I have from you of the remainder of the 
14th year of Trajan Caesar, the lord, i drachma, the 9th of PaynL" 
A.D. 112. 

^uypayft Uaxvovtig 
^ayoo^ctff firf TaxoftrtriKas 

V \aaypa<ft tov IEL Tpattavov 
TOV Kvpiov bpaX btKa €frra kcu 

V di ptpitrpP .... ^pox ^va x® f *f * 
LIE Tpauufov tov Kvpiov Mck 1$ 

b AcvJM Avpijki tniTJip 5791 e, 

" Pachnoubis, son of Phanopheus and of (his) mother Tachomt- 
bekis, for the poll-tax of the isth year of Trajan, the lord, 17 drachmas, 
for registration, 1 2 (chalchoi), 1 7 for second assessment the workman's- 
taxof 15th year of Trajan, the lord, the 19th day of Mecheir, by 
(the hand) of Lucius Aurelius, the .surveyor of taxes." 

This is one of the most interesting of the tiles ; the ttvcL'^pa(t>i} 
mentioned in the 5th line is the registration of non-payment, for 
which a few obols were charged, the ^€/c« ^vw, or twelve, may refer to 
as many drachmas of the x° or Xc'/»o»'«f«o*'> workman's-tax ; it is 
followed by x> and the cipher is only 7. a.d. 113-114. 
Yi^ .... V AvpriKtov .... 



oa Bieyp neropCp^Bts TLaxop. 

T^rji^ v Xaoypaxfii fi€(fiis) IEL d/MtX 

l^Ka wtvT€ o/3oX V(VT€ btrypa 

.... V )^ LIZ Tpaetavov Kvpujv 
Tu^i ifi 

in a smaller hand . . aX btKa ntm 

oto\ovs TrevT€ 579© '• 

" , . . . son of Aurelius, Petorzmethis, son of Pachomtbekis, for 
the assessment of poll-tax and for the 15 th year, 15 drachmas 5 oboli, 
has acquitted for the workman's-tax of the i6th year of Trajan, the 
lord .... the 12th of Tybi ; " and, in a smaller hand : " 15 drachmas 
5 oboli." 

A.D. 1 1 3- 1 1 4. 
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Auypa^€P Uaxi'ovfus Uaxofi. 

iraprja\6ias jL TaxoftrtffKts 

Z \aoy IHL Tpaiawou ^np 

funjrt S dpa;i^ rttra-apts IIa)(»p it 

hpaxi^ naaapts Ilawi kS dpa^^^ 

T€(r<rapts 'EwtxfH 6 dpax/ms dvM 

M€<roptf P dpaxfuis hvw tr 

^iJbvpjuov . . . ryp t^ d oXXar 

^paxfi fMUf V 5cvr pP is a fupur 

pov ^ K '^ d 2€paw(nruivos S79^ '^' 

Pachnoumis, son of Pachompabeachthis and of Tachomtbekis, 
has paid for the poll-tax of the i8th year of Trajan, the 4th of 
Pharmuthi, 4 drachmas, 4 drachmas the 24th Pachon, 4 drachmas 
the 29th Payni, 4 drachmas the 9th Epiphi, 2 drachmas the 2nd 
Mesori, 2 drachmas, 16 drachmas. Didymion has written, 19th year; 
he owes other drachmas i. Two of the assessment ... i of the 
2nd assessment by Serapion.'* 

A.D. 116-117. 

Atbvpew vpa!^ ap^ 

dteypa^ Apvcaja-is Uoptt 

t^s pF Taxoprtrjiuos 

d Xagr/pafP c«wa km dcjca rov L 

Tpauofov apumv rov Kvptav 

bpa^ o«ra» f 17 o. . . j9 

^ap€P»6 Ka 

. • . . d Xviraff bpaK 

oKTtt fv 5790/ 

" Didymon, the collector of silver, Harpaesis, son of Panobdis, 
of his mother Tachomtbekis, has paid on account of the poll-tax for 
the 19th year of Trajan, the best lord, 8 drachmas, . . . obols, the 
2 1 St Phamenoth, he owes the remaining 8 drachmas." 

AD. 117-118. 

AfToXXcDViof Apa-mjatos 

TpaUOKtV TOV KVpUW. 

i Tile, Brit. Mus. 

" Apollonius, son of Harsaessis, of Trajan, the lord, . . drachmas. "^ 
This is a mere memorandum, date and number of drachmas 
wanting. 
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Dear Mr. Rylands, 21st April, 1883. 

The strange mythological figures which are designed upon the 
Egyptian papyrus with which you were occupied when I last saw 
you reminded me, as I told you, of some pictures in one of the 
chambers on the terrace of the temple of Dendera. These pictures, 
which will be found in the fourth volume of Mariette's great work, 
are taken from the 149th chapter of the Book of the Dead, and are 
accompanied by a short explanatory text, which is noteworthy as 
everywhere transcribing the pronoun o^ ql], /«/, by what M. Chabas 

would call the "singularity graphique" ^qq uti. This, like many 
of the " singularit^s graphiques," is simply an ignorant blunder. 

Far more interesting is the presence in this text (pi. 83) of a com- 
pound preposition which I do not remember to have seen noted. The 

nmth aat , is said to be o X <=> fS^ .. 

nes x« fer-dpu nutdr pfi da $eps em suht-ef, " a mystery to the gods, 
which all spirits fear except that great and venerable god in his egg," 

vf, Todt., 149, 35. Here the expression for " except " is fls \/ 

fer dpu. instead of the usual V^ dpu her. 
^ D X I 

I am, faithfully yours, 

P. LE P. Renouf. 



The next meeting of the Society will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W., on Tuesday, June 5th, 1883, at 
8 p.m., when the following Paper will be read : — 

By Rev. A. Lowv :—" Underground Structures in Biblical 
Lands." 

Miscellaneous Communications. 
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THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARK REQUIRKD FOR THE 
LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY. 



BoTTA, Monuments de Ninive. 5 vols., folio. 1847-1850. 

Place, Ninive et TAssyrie, 1866-1869. 3 vols., folio. 

Brugsch-Bev, Grammaire D^motique. i vol., folio. 

— — — Geographische Inschriften Altaegyptische Denkmaeler. 

Vols. I— III (Brugsch). 
■ Recueil de Monuments ^gyptiens, copies sur lieux et 
publics par H. Brugsch et J. DUmichen. (4 vols., and 
the text by Diimichen of vols. 3 and 4.) 

DtJMiCHEN, Historische Inschriften, &c., ist series, 1867. 

2nd series, 1869. 

Altaegyptische Kalender-Inschriften, 1866. 

Tempel-Inschriften, 1862. 2 vols., folio. 



GoLENiscHEFF, Die Mettemichstele. Folio, 1877. 
Lepsius, Nubian Grammar, &c., 1880. 

Konigsbuch der Alten Aegypter. 4to., 1858. 

De Rouge, ttudes tgyptologiques. 13 vols., complete to 1880. 

Wright, Arabic Grammar and Chrestomathy. 

ScHROEDER, Die Phbnizische Sprache. 

Haupt, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze. 

ScHRADER, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. 1872. 

Rawlinson, Canon, 6th and 7th Ancient Monarchies. 

History of Egypt. 2 vols. 1882. 

OsBURN, The Antiquities of Egypt. 8vo., 1841. 

Robinson, Biblical Researches. 8vo., 1841. 

PiERRET, Dictionnaire d'Arch^ologie 6gyptienne. 8vo. Paris, 1875. 

BuRKHARDT, Eastcm Travels. 

Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica. Malta, 1824-30. {Text only.) 

Chabas, Melanges 6gyptologiques. 1862-1873. 

. L'^gyptologie. Tomes I and II, 1874 and 1875. 

Maspero, Du genre ^pistolaire chez les figyptiens de Te'poque 

Phraonique. 8vo. Paris, 1872. 
De Carchemis oppidi Situ et Historia AntiquissimS. 

8vo. Paris, 1872. 
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OOTlP'RRv 
PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE SOCIETY 

OF 

BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 



THIRTEENTH SESSION, 1882-83. 



Eighth Meetings $ih June, 1883. 
SAMUEL BIRCH, D.C.L., LL.D., &a, President, 



IN THE CHAIR. 

#^^5^— 



The following Presents were announced, and thanks ordered 
to be returned to the Donors : — 

From the Society of Antiquaries : — Proceedings. Second Series. 

Vol. IX. No. I. November 24, 1881, to January 26, 1882. 
Index, Title, &c., to Second Series. Vol. VIII. , London. 

8vo. 1883. 
From The Royal Asiatic Society: — The Journal. New Series. 

Vol. XV. Part 2. April, 1883. 8vo. London. 
From The Geological Society : — The Quarterly Journal. Vol. 

XXXIX. Part 2. No. 154. May i, 1883. 8vo. London. 1883. 
From the Royal Geographical Society : Proceedings and Monthly 

Record of Geography, Nos. 5 and 6. 8vo. London. 1883. 
From the Royal Institute of British Architects : — The Proceedings. 

Session 1882-83. Nos. 14 and 15. 4to. London. 1883. 
From the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland: — 

The Journal. Vol. XIL No. 4. 8vo. London. May, 1883. 
From The Victoria Institute : — The Journal of Transactions, 

Vol. XVI, 1882-83. Svo. London. 1883. 
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' From the Society Royal des Antiquaries du Nord : — Aarboger for 
Nordisk Oldkyndighed og historie. 1882. Parts III and IV. 
1883, Part L 
* Tilloeg til Aarboger for Nordisk oldkyngighed og historie, 
aargang 1881. 8vo. Kjobenhavn, 1882. 
From the Secretary of State for India in Council : — The Sacred 
Books of the East. 8vo. Oxford. 1883. 
Vol. XVIL— Vinaya Texts. Part II. The Mahivagga, V to 
X. The Kullavagga, I to III. Translated from the Pali 
by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. 
Vol. XIX. — The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, a life of Buddha. 

Translated from the Chinese by Samuel Beal. 
Vol. XXIIL— The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Translated by 
James Darmestetter. 
From S. Birch, D.C.L., &c. (President) :— Egypt's Place in 
Universal History. By Christian C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L., &c. 
Vol. L 8vo. London. 1848. Vol. II, 1854. Vol. Ill, 1859. 
From F. D. Mocatta : — The Mishnah, on which the Palestinian 
Talmud rests, from the unique manuscript preserved in the 
University Library of Cambridge, Add. 470, i. By W. H. Lowe, 
M.A. 8vo. Cambridge. 1883. 
From the Author : — II Libro dei funerali degli Antichi Egiziani, 
tradotto e commentato da Ernesto Schiaparelli. Vol. I, folio. 
Torino, 1882. 
From the Author, M. Terrien de Lacouperie : — On the History of 
the Archaic Chinese Writings and Texts. 

Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. XIV. New Series. 1882. 
Paper Money of the Ninth Century, and supposed Leather Coinage 
of China. 

Reprinted from the Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. II. Third 
Series. 8vo. 1882. 
The Silver Coinage of Tibet. 

Reprinted from the Numismatic Chronicle. Third Series. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 1882. 
From the Author, J. Linton Palmer, R.N., &c. : — Marquesan 
Tradition of the Deluge. 

Read before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liver- 
pool, 8th January, 1877. 
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From the Author, John Campbell, M.A. : — A Translation of the 
principal Hittite Inscriptions yet published. 
Pamphlet, privately printed. 
From Villiers Stuart, M.P. ;— Egypt. No. 7 (1883). Reports by 

Villiers Stuart, M.P., respecting the Reorganization in Egypt. 
Parliamentary Report. London. Folio. 1883. 
From the Author :— Is Stimer en Akkad hetzelfde als makan en 
Melucha? Bijdrage van C. P. Tiele. Amsterdam. 8vo. 1883. 
Reprinted from the Letterkunde, 2de Reeks, Deel XII, of the 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenshappen. 

The following have been purchased by the Council for the 
Library of the Society : — 

The Temple and the Tomb. By Charles Warren. London. 8vo. 

1880. 
Map of Western Palestine, from Surveys conducted for the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, by Lieutenants 
C. R. Conderand H. H. Kitchener, R.E. Scale, |-inch to 1 mile. 
Special edition, illustrating the Natural Drainage, &c. 
Special edition, illustrating the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, 
and Josephus. By Trelawney Saunders. 

Special edition, illustrating the New Testament, the Talmud, 

and Josephus. By Trelawney Saunders. 

Cuneorum Clavis. The Primitive Alphabet and Language of the 

Ancient Ones of the Earth. From the papers of the late Daniel 

Smith. Edited by H. W. Hemsworth. London. 8vo. 1875. 

The following having been, by order of the Council, 
submitted for election, were duly elected Members of the 
Society : — 

Rev. W. G. Elmslie, M.A., Willesden, N.W. 
George Evans, M.A., The Poplars, Aberdare. 
Samuel Joyce, jun., 113, Richmond Road, Hackney. 
Professor Alexander Murdoch, 49, Arlington Street, Glasgow. 
Llewellyn Saunderson, 10, de Vesci Terrace, Kingstown. 
Rev. R. Vint, B.D., Southampton. 

To be added to the List of Subscribers : — 
The National Library of Ireland, Dublin. 
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The following were elected Members of the Society, having 
been nominated ist May: — 

Rev. Joseph Chotzner, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Charles Compign^, 114, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 

Rev. John Gott, D.D., Leeds. 

W. R. Haq^er, Ph.D., Morgan Park, near Chicago, Illinois. 

Henry Lumley, 31, St. James's Street, W. 

The Rev. A. Lowy read a paper — *' Underground Struc- 
tures in Biblical Lands." 

The area of the present inquiry is limited to Palestine and some 
contiguous tracts in other parts of Syria. Underground works were 
commenced in those regions long before a record was made of them 
in written history. These memorials of past ages include — 

1. Caves fitted up for habitation. 

2. Tombs, rock-hewn or otherwise, to which at a late period were 

added the Moslem Mukams^ or shrines of holy^'persons. 

3. Cisterns and reservoirs. 

4. Aqueducts. 

5. Miscellaneous structures, such as rock-hewn wine presses, &c. 
These relics of past ages are witnesses of. a rudimentary culture, 

now advancing, now retrograding, and always struggling either with 
hostile nations or with the peculiar and characteristic difficulties of 
Eastern countries. The present paper could only touch upon the first 
of the subjects mentioned in the foregoing list, viz., Cave-dwellings, 
and then only with a portion of them. 

Caverns abound in Syria to such an extent as to make many 
mountains present a honeycombed appearance. Earthquakes and 
volcanic disturbances in pre-historic ages have anticipated the labours 
of the quarriers and the diggers in the sides of the hills. Such who 
delved in the fissures of the rocks and in the holes of the mountains 
belonged to the primitive portion of humanity, and were on the alert 
to find a refuge from wild beasts and still wilder fellow-creatures. 
Numerous caves which have served as dwelling-places for man have 
been noted down and described by that eminent staif of workers 
whom the Palestine Exploration Fund has sent out to enrich the 
stores of biblical knowledge. To the publications of that Fund, and 
to kindred works, including the judicious labours of Dr. Wetzstein, 
formerly Prussian Consul at Damascus, Mr. Lowy was indebted for a 
portion of the data he had to bring under the notice of this Society. 

Some of the cave-dwellings in Syria are again inhabited by persons 
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whose vegetating existence has been ably described by the late Mr. 
C. F. Tyrwhitt-Drake in the volume of ** Special Papers " published 
by the Exploration Fund in the "Survey of Western Palestine." 
This writer states that the Syrian troglodyte shares his underground 
dwelling with his cows, sheep, and gcjats. The entrance cut in 
the rock may be about 3^ or 4 feet wide, open at the top, and 
descending either by an inclined plane, or by low steps leading to the 
doorway. The door is 4 feet high by 2^ feet in width. The walls are 
seldom smoothed. The room is circular or of oval shape, and not 
quite 6 feet in height. In the centre the cattle are housed, whilst 
the human inmates— the man, with two wives, and perchance half-a- 
dozen children— are separated from their brute companions by a line 
of stones. Sometimes the place for the human inmates forms a raised 
ledge, a masiabah, l*he refuse is remoted every morning, and 
deposited close to the outer gangway. After a heavy downpour of 
rain, some inches of water may add to the discomforts of this Augean 
stable. The slimy damp of the walls, the mosquitoes, the vermin, 
the reek of men and beasts, make, according to Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake, 
ail English pig-stye a palace in comparison with such a dismal dwelling. 
The aspirations of the cave-dweller do not go beyond cramming him- 
self with wild herbs or gathering a few piastres, by sending his family 
to towns distant many miles, there to offer for sale some sticks 
for firing, or similar articles of little value. The property of the 
modem cave-dweller may consist of 20 to 30 sheep and goats, 4 to 5 
head of cattle, a half-starved dog, a pair of donkeys, a rusty gun, a 
few skins to hold milk, an earthenware jar or two, a primitive plough, 
an ox-goad, a few bits of hair-cloth for wrappings and for bedding, 
or sacks for green herbs, especially mallows, which are the general 
food for the poor in North Africa, Syria, and Palestine. Millet is 
used for bread, and milk is prepared in various ways. 

The greatest number of cave dwellings are found on the eastern 
side of the Jordan, in that portion of the territory of Bashan which, 
with its shifting frontiers, has been called the Hauran, a name to 
which further reference was made in the present paper. 

Wetzstein, in the report of his visit to the Hauran, gives a clear 
insight into the condition of troglodyte dwellings. These were con- 
structed in the remotest periods of antiquity. A cave was dug in a 
rock, about 12 to 16 paces by 8, and about 10 feet high. The 
entrance was between 3 and 4 feet wide. This was the residence of 
the family. In the interior, three additional recesses were excavated, 
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one for stabling the cattle, another for storing the broken straw, and 
a third for garnering the grain and other provisions. The daylight 
only passed through the door. Where a large number of persons 
had to be received, the subterranean dwelling places were more 
widely excavated. In such cases the ceilings were supported upon 
natural pillars, the internal rock being cut round about in column- 
shape; or huge stone blocks were piled one upon the other until 
they pressed against the ceiling. In some instances, arches were 
built for the support of the structure, and some of these buildings 
received much embellishment in the process of time. 

These descriptions form a corollary to the picture of troglodyte 
life as given in Job xxx, 3-5. The poet who composed that book must 
have been an eye-witness of the miserable life led by cave-dwellers. 
As the translation in the authorised version appeared to Mr. Lowy 
to require a few modifications, he gave his rendering as follows : — 

(v. 3.) "In want and in famine, solitary, are those who rush into 
a parched region which since aforetimes has been desolate and dreary. 

(v. 4.) "Plucking the salty plant amongst the herbage, the root of 
the broom plant is their food. They are driven away from the 
midst of fellow men ; men cry after them as after a thief. 

(v. 5.) "In the refts of stream-courses they come to dwell, in the 
caves of earth and of rocks." 

It made very little difference whether Job alluded to Idumean or 
Hauranic troglodytes. In the simplicity of an uncivilized state of 
society there are but few differences between one set of destitute 
classes and another. But it seems curious that Tema and Duma, 
noticed in the Bible, and which were to be sought in Idumea, occur 
likewise in the Hauran not very far apart from each other. It is in 
that territory, with its hundreds of deserted towns and villages, where 
the largest number of troglodyte localities are to be found. 

Mr. Lowy then proceeded to the geographical portion of his subject. 
Bashan, in the time of the Roman conquests, comprised four pro- 
vinces. These, according to Josephus, had the following names : — 
Batanea (Bashan proper), which in the Bible time was famed for its 
lofty oak forests, its mighty bulls, and well-fattened sheep. 

Batanea melted away, as Canon Tristram says, into Eastern Syria. 
Gaulonitis (Golan in Hebrew), bordering on the Sea of Galilee, was 
likewise distinguished for its luxuriant fertility and rich pasture lands. 

In the east of Golan we meet with Og's ancient capital, Edrei, now 
identified with Derat, and still remarkable for its colossal water tanks. 
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From Edrei a Roman road ran in a south-western direction, via 
Bazrah, to Salcha, and thence far off into Irak. 

Mr. Lowy had now to mention two provinces belonging to 
ancient Bashan. One was known by the Roms^ name Auranitis, the 
other by the Greek name Trachonitis, denoting very appropriately the 
rough and rocky nature of that region, and in the Targumic versions 
Tarchona, Auranitis is undoubtedly of the same origin as the word 
Hauran, a name mentioned in Ezekiel xlvii, and also by Arabic 
historians. The appellation Hauran is supposed to indicate the 
numberless cave-dwellings of the land, and to be connected with 
the Hebrew word ■^'1)1, a hollow. From the same word ^T} (chur) 
the original inhabitants of the cavernous region in the land of Edom 
appear to have received the name ^'■^in, HoriteSy that is, troglodytes. 
No region in the world seems to surpass the Trachons, at least parts 
of them, in a terror-inspiring aspect. The plural has to be used in 
the name Trachons, for there is the Eastern Trachon, the Argob of 
the Bible, and the Western Trachon, the Safa (which means a waste 
or a void), with its pale gloss and colour of cast iron, where vegeta- 
tion comes to a standstill. Wetzstein describes the Safa as a deluge 
of lava with numberless petrified streams of black and scarlet waves 
which in countless ages of antiquity were poured forth and became 
solidified, and then the next overflow ran down the sides of the lofty 
plateau. The Eastern Trachon now bears the Arabic name Lejah^ or 
refuge, namely, of outlaws. The craters in the Hauranic mountains 
have combined with their lava to build up this region, which, twenty- 
two miles long by fifteen in width, stands from twenty to thirty feet 
above the underlying plain. All the convulsions of volcanic dis- 
turbances are stereotyped in the Lejah. The lava crust has been 
rent asunder to the very foundation. Gulf is by the side of gulf, and 
crags have been overturned or heaped one upon the other. 

The Rev. Dr. W. Wright compares this region with a troubled 
sea, and draws a vivid picture of the basaltic waves, on the crests of 
which the sun, when setting, reflects its parting radiance, whilst the 
dark shadows appear like deep furrows of the waves. One of the 
volcanoes which furnished its quota, to the formation of this huge 
lava plateau has retained the name j^U:--ii > (Shichan), in which the 
Biblical name of King TPTO is easily recognized. The king may 
have owed his name to this gigantic volcano, which is said to have 
a circumference of 2,000 paces, and an elevation of 1,200 feet. On 
the top of the volcano is the tomb of a sainted Bedouin, Shichan. 
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Moslem tradition has here converted to Islam a name which belongs 
to the ancient Bible times. 

The Rev. Dr. Wright, in the interesting articles he published in 
the "Leisure Hour ".of 1874, "On the Giant Cities of 5ashan," calls 
attention to the fact that whenever the region of Argob is mentioned, 
the Hebrew text employs the word hSH (Chebel). This word 
literally means a rope; and the late Professor Lee, without the 
slightest authority, imagined that 7in means a wave. We would 
then have to look upon the Hauranic mountain as an old and 
acknowledged representation of a system of waves. Ewald has gone 
further, and makes the Chebel of Argob to denote a Hades or 
Orcus-like region of Argob. The Chebel of Argob means nothing 
else but the district or region of Argob. The ancient Hebrews 
employed a rope or measuring-line for the measurement and allotment 
of landed property. {See Amos vii, 17.) p'^Pin h^VH ^fTOlM* 
"Thy territory shall be divided by the rope or measuring-line." 
The land appropriated by the tribe of Judah was mentioned in 
Josh, xix, 9, as the "portion" (7Sn) of the children of Judah. 
Hence the Psalmist, D>r:^*»y31 'h "hm uh^n> "My portions 
(allotments) have fallen in pleasant places." The few adventurous 
champions of Bible knowledge who have visited the wild regions of 
the Hauran, impress us with the conviction that before, and in the 
days when the Israelites held Palestine, many disastrous battles must 
have been fought with the aboriginal marauders, who felt secure in 
their volcanic cave- houses, and could not be exterminated without 
the aid of such pestilential diseases as would be bred in the sub- 
terranean and unsanitary hiding-places. 

According to the Bible the original appellation of this region 
of the Hauran was the land of the Rephaim^ a word which in various 
sections of the Bible is synonymous with " the departed.'* Attempts 
to solve the enigma as to who were the Rephaim have utterly failed. 
The late Miss Fanny Corbeau laboured hard to prove that the 
Rephaim were connected with the Philistines, and through them 
with the Egyptians. In reality they seem to have been displaced by 
the Amorites, who have been noted for their iniquitous conduct, but 
of whose actual history we know very little. 

The Bible has preserved only one word of the language of the 
Amorites, and this is highly significant. In Deut. iii, 9, it is stated 
that the Amorites called Mount Hermon "Senir," which name is 
rendered in the Aramaic versions of Onkelos and Jonathan ben 
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Uzziel Ma^n y\hy the Snow Mountain. Rashi, the great Jewish 
commentator of the Middle Ages, points out that Senir means 
snow both in the Germanic and the Kenaanite languages. By 
the Kenaanite is meant the stock of the Slavonic people. The 
Slavonians^ at one time hereditary bond -servants, gave to many 
European languages the word slat^e^ whilst the Kenaanite appeared 
as the typical slave, through Noah's curse : Kenaan shall be the slav^ 
of slaves. If Senir be an Aryan name, the Amorites would appear 
to be an Aryan people, which is not beyond the range of possibility. 

By the side of the Rephaim, of whom King Og was one of 
the last survivors, the ancient Jewish commentators enumerate six 
synonyms, all denoting giants. The best known additional names 
are Nephilim, in Genesis vi, and the Anakim, in Numbers xiii, and 
in other parts of Scripture. These names have supplied material 
for the preservation of ancient Jewish folk-lore, of which, in a few 
instances, Sihon and Og are the heroes. 

Sihon and Og are said to have been of the Nephilim who are 
mentioned in Genesis vi. Nephilim means fallen down or prostrate 
men. Jewish folk-lore here identifies the Nephilim or fallen with 
the Rephaim of Bashan, and it tells us that Sihon and Og were 
survivors of the heaven-assailing Titans. They were Nephilim, that 
is, cast down upon the earth. In this legend is the following grain 
of truth. Sihon in Bashan being a fire -emitting and colossal 
mountain, it was by tradition metamorphosed into a human giant. 
And as the volcano became extinct, and its thunders gave way to 
deadly stillness, it might well be proclaimed by dreamy tradition 
that Sihon whilst assailing the sky was overthrown and humbled 
for ever. 

For this King Og, Jewish folk-lore has the additional legend that 
he lived before the Deluge, and was permitted to be saved by clinging 
to the Ark of Noah. In Abulfedas pre-Islamic history it is noticed 
that a goodly number of other persons were at the same time saved 
from the general destruction. The Jews appear to have regarded the 
Rephaim of Bashan as a race waning and decaying at the approach 
of a healthier and more vigorous race. They who originally lived in 
the depths of caves were in poetry and in proverbs mentioned as the 
enfeebled dwellers in the deep grave. The grave, the troglodyte cave 
for all times, was therefore the D*^MD"^ pdV^ "the low land of the 
departed.'* 

Remarks were added by Rev. W. Wright, D.D. ; Mr. J. Park 
Harrison ; Mr. W. Myers ; Mr. T. Tyler ; Rev. W. Meade Jones ; 
Mr. Lowy ; and the President. 
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A veryr fine Hypocephalus was exhibited by the kindness of 
Sir Henry Meux, Bart 

The Secretary exhibited a drawing of an Egyptian Tablet 
in the British Museum. 

The remarks made by the President will be printed in the 
forthcoming part of the Transactiotis, 

The following communication on "The Aleppo Inscrip- 
tion '' was read by the writer : — 

In my notes on the inscribed stones from Jerabis, Hamath, 
Aleppo, &c., printed at the end of Vol. VII of the Transactions^ I 
expressed a hope that before long it would be possible to add the 
Aleppo Inscription to the series there given. 

Mr. Rassam, before starting on his last expedition to Mesopotamia, 
had kindly promised to obtain for me if possible a squeeze of the 
inscription. On his arrival at Aleppo he made enquiries about the 
stone, and sent me the following information : " I was sorry to learn 
from Mr. Henderson, Her Majesty's Consul at Aleppo, that the said 
stone had been broken to pieces by, I believe, devout Moslems, who 
thought that such a heathenish monument defiled the true believers' 
place of worship, and the sooner they removed it the better." 

As not a fragment remains, and there is now no possibility of 
obtaining a squeeze, I have, for comparison, drawn upon the two 
annexed plates, facsimiles of all the copies of the inscription I have 
been able to obtain. One was taken by Major-General S. W. Crawford, 
to whom I have written a request for the use of his copy, if he has 
preserved it, and shall hope to be able to add it to the series ere long. 

Fig. I is taken ft'om Unexplored Syria^ by Richard F. Burton and 
Charles F. Tyrwhitt-Drake (London, 1872, p. 186). Mr. Drake thus 
writes : " To any one well acquainted with Hums and Hamah, the 
resemblance borne by the mounds on which the castles were built, at 
those places, to that of Aleppo, is most striking. The latter is the 
largest, but in shape, outline, and construction of its fosse, it is almost 
identical with the other two." * * * * " History is silent about the 
construction of these three sister castles — for I cannot but so regard 
them ; but I believe that the fss^ blocks of basalt at Hamah, covered 
with hieroglyphs in excellent preservation, may be the opening page 
to a new chapter in history." ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ "At Aleppo I stumbled upon 
a connecting link in the history of these castles. In the south wall 
of the Jamaica el Kdkdn is a block of basalt, with an inscription 
similar to those at Hamah ; though much defaced, I made out 
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nineteen characters (including repetitions) identical with the above- 
mentioned. The door-step of a house to the north-west of the 
mosque is made of another piece of basalt, on which I could trace 
sufficient to feel sure that it also had been covered with inscriptions*" 

Mr. Drake, in a few lines, adds his opinion that the key to these 
characters must be looked for in the Beth^ house, Kaf^ hand, &c., &c., 
of the Semitic alphabets. 

The illustration on p. 1 86 gives the inscription wrong way up. 

The Rev. W. T. Tyrwhitt-Drake has kindly searched among the 
papers of his late brother for drawings or squeezes of this inscription, 
but I regret to say without any result. 

Fig. II is taken from the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 1S73, p. 73. M. Clermont-Ganneau in the com- 
munication claims to have told Captain Burton and Mr. Tyrwhitt- 
Drake in 187 1, and allowed them to copy a drawing in his possession 
made by M. Paucker. Certainly the inscription given by Mr. Drake 
cannot have been copied from that published by M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
who himself points out that the two copies differ considerably. We may 
conclude, therefore, that we have in them two independent copies. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau writes : " The original stone of basalt, 
like those of Hamath, is embedded partly in the wall of a mosk, and 
partly in the hareem of an adjacent house. Only the former portion 
is visible, and consequently either the beginning or the end of the 
inscription is wanting in the above copy." 

Some particulars are then given as to the possible construction 
and origin of the language. 

Fig. Ill is from a drawing taken from the original stone by 
Mr. Boscawen, and of which he has kindly allowed the publication. 
He informs me that the stone was much worn away, and that the 
characters were cut in very low relief. The wearing away in some 
places appears to have been owing to the belief that the stone, like 
one of those at Hamath, possessed curing powers ; in this instance 
the people believed that, by rubbing their eyes against it, ophthalmia 
could be cured. 

It will be remarked that in this sketch of the inscription the lines 
are placed in the wrong order. Mr. Boscawen explains that this is 
owing to the two lines of characters having been drawn on separate 
pages of his note-book, without any notes as to their arrangement. 
They were accidentally placed in the wrong position in making the 
finished sketch. 

Fig. IV is a copy of the page in the late George Smith's sketch - 
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book, preserved in the British Museum (Add. MSS., 30,423, p. 29), 
for permission to copy which I am indebted to Dr. Birch. 

It appears from the fact that the inscription has always been 
printed wrong way up, that the stone was so placed in the wall 
George Smith probably guessed this, and endeavoured in the portion 
of the inscription copied at the head of the page to correct it in his 
drawing. Doubtless he found it difficult to do so, broke off suddenly 
without completing his first copy, turned his sketch-book round, as 
is proved by the reversal of the (?) marks attached to some doubtful 
characters, and in this manner made his final copy. 

In mentioning this class of inscription, I am glad to say that by 
the kindness of Professor Sayce I am able to report two new inscrip- 
tions cut upon the Niob^ at Mount Sipylos. Dr. GoUob describes, 
in the "Wiener Studien" for 1882, the result of a careful examina- 
tion of the figure which resulted in the discovery of the inscriptions, 
cut in relief upon surfaces prepared on the face of the rock. 

Near to the " Hittite " cartouche, published* from drawings by 
Mr. Consul Dennis and Professor Sayce, were found some much-worn 
characters, which are identified by Gollob with the cartouche of 
Rameses II in Egyptian hieroglyphics. Higher up another inscrip- 
tion of nine or ten " Hittite " characters, also in a corroded state. 
Woodcuts of the three inscriptions are given by Gollob. 

Professor Krall in his note also printed in the same number of 
the " Wiener Studien," considers it impossible to say in what kind of 
language the inscriptions are written, and thinks that these people 
had better be called the Syrian nation. 

He points out that the incorrectness in the reproduction of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics is similar to that found on objects of Phoenician 
manufacture, and like the latter, point to foreign workmen who en- 
deavoured to copy what they did not understand. " I have seen," he 
adds, "at Professor Karabacek's, materials which were manufactured 
in Persia, and displayed badly-imitated hieroglyphic groups. Egyptian 
scarabs must have served as the model for the workmen of Sipylos." 

Only the rudely-carved figure of " Ma " is now very clear on the 
cartouche, and as Professor Krall points out, the whole ought to be 
surmounted by the phrase, "King of Upper and Lower Egypt," 

t\^» instead of -'Son of the Sun," ^^, which actually stands 
above it. Moreover, he adds, the bird which means " son," is turned 
towards the left instead of the right. 

* Ptoceedings, Soc. Bid/. Arc/i,, January, 1881, p. 49, 7>aftsactions, Vol. VIL 
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He makes the suggestion that the two " Hittite " cartouches may 
contain the name of Khetasira, who made the treaty of peace with 
Rameses II, but if the cartouche is really that of Rameses II, and was 
engraved there for any historical purpose, ought not one of them at 
least to be rather the name of Rameses II written in the " Hittite " 
character? W. Harry Rylands. 

The following communication has been received from 
Dr. W. Pleyte :— 

Dear Sir, 

I have read with the greatest interest the communication from 
M. Revillout on the Papyrus Dodgson, containing the malediction of 
an Egyptian mother on her son embracing Christianity. The examples 
of Christianity in Egyptian documents are very rare ; one only was 
noted, that the head of Jesus was signalized in a magical Greek 
text, existing in our Museum, and pointed out by Reuvens in his 
Lettrcs h Letronne, Also in the Papyrus Dodgson, neither the name 
nor the religion of Jesus or the Christ is named ; only the name of 
Petery the Christian name of Petosiris^ indicates the changed religion. 
In the magic formulas from the Demotic bilingual papyrus at Leyden, 
I believe I have found other indications of Christian influence. 

All Egyptologists know these interesting documents, the first 
publication of Dr. Leemans, after the death of Reuvens, who had the 
first bilingual text in preparation for the press. 

The notices by Professor Reuvens and Dr. Leemans, but specially 
that from Brugsch in his Demotic Grammar and Dictionary, are 
valuable in this matter, and the translation of two pages by Professor 
Maspero in the first part of his Receuil^ gives a good idea of the 
contents of the papyrus, magical, medical, as well as several others, 
written in the hieratic, of which Dr. Birch has given an interesting 
review, and myself an interlineary translation with a commentary. 

In the great Demotic text the incantations take the first place, and 
the receipts or medicaments are few in number and of little interest. 

Before I give the texts that I suppose contain Christian sentences, 
I must make some observations on the document itself. 

It is not a bilingual text, but in it occurs a passage that has 
been translated into the following lines of Demotic. Several Greek 
characters are found in the text, but only to write the Gnostic name 
of the Supreme Being as embracing all the vocals of the alphabet 

This Name, derived from the Jehovah of the Hebrews, was a 
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simple exclamation, as ia, ii, iao, toe, &c., that served as a sigh, or 
as a glorification of God. 

But in the text itself a number of words are taken from neigh- 
bouring civilisations or religions, and the determinative f indicates 
that they are foreign words from other languages. 

The Greek paraphrase indicates that we may find in these words 
many Greek names of beings or sentences, and my investigations 
have led to the result that such is really the case. 

That some of these words were derived from the Greek, was also 
the opinion of the scholar that has witten the Greek characters 
above the Demotic phonetics ; but although he was well acquainted 
with the Egyptian, he was not so with the Hellenic language. 

For example, he has well transcribed - 

/TTT by rar. VII, 2. Plate III.* 

Ml l^nu^ by roCL X, 20. ") 
^r- ' [Plate V. 

n vj 'y: by 71)1. X, 20. ; 

But of the Greek sentences he has transcribed none that give 
any Greek word. 

It seems that he has employed a kind of syllabarium, with Greek 
transcription, for this purpose. Sometimes he had made faults, as 
in the transcription of U^/^^^^^^7:>^^^x^^^^'^ by TLKifieaxe, 
IX, 5, Plate IV, which must be read t/rtj^t, eta ; probably the 
Greek word V'MX^M^X^'- Another word that may be a Christian 
term is Reverse, XII, 10, Plate XII, containing an allocurion to 
/ao Sebaot^ r/"t~<) /A^"i-X)<»i-_ pantokratoTy TroLvroKparoap^ 
but this is perhaps a Gnostic epitethon, as VII, 16, Plate III, 
i^<>:boi»JD2_2?ry>a-<»^ dc^iouo), transcribed by the student 
with* fiCL^OTTVcvfia, a word that perhaps must be read 
tieyawevfia. X, 6, Plate V, occurs the name of jL-f /»i.4-<ix- 
Tlarep ; this must be the Christian name, of God, I believe. This 
name comes in combination with fjn /ti^_iiau_ IIcTC^t, in a 
sense that also with little variation is written, X, 31. Plate V, 
2frryAi^ ri»>4au.:biii— fyn-t-oau-fjiny-i— nau.)jt?jii The sense 
seems to be that of Egyptian mixed with Greek words. We can 

* The first and second numbers refer to the pages and lines of the pap3nrus, 
the third to the plates as given in " Papyrus ^gyptien d^motique . . . . du Mus^ 
. . . . des Pays- Has it Leide." Dr. Conrad Leemans. Folio. Leide. 1839. 
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read it, Pa nuter Serau pater-a pater tn-pe pa nuter aa, "the 
youthful god, my father, father in heaven, the great god." 

Before I give the translation of another formula, I must say 
something on the transcription of the Greek 0. 

The is transcribed in two manners by tA and /x, and it seems 
that the Greek had the two pronunciations of M and is, as the 
English /// in t/iaf and wM. 

Of the use as M, we find a mass of examples : — 

r:b2fr/-i— o— oOaO OLvaK Oofi. VI, 13, Plate III. 

r ^ >]^ ____ jPlatelll; to read 

f->>l,^^.Hn-> /.acr^^^. VII, 7, ^,,,;,J^sti^,;,, 



f:b2f7/-t- 0oti. VII, 12, Plate III. 

_ 0eov. IX, 2. ) 

Plate IV. 



rj5iy4-^ 0eov. IX, 2. 



Plate III. 



fiiy*-^ 0€OV. IX, I. 

r^Diyi-^ 0€L. XIII, 6, Plate VI, and many 
others. But there are also several words that are written with ^ 
and transcribed by 0, 

fii jwip ^tat. I, 4. 
po2zy^5r^M»^-*:.Ho2D yiOLa-0iv^. VII, 8. 
?3r,»ip,i, /^»»,»jii Tna-peiOL. VII, 26. 

fM»fe)ll /^if (rp€L0L. VII, 26. 

f2frM»^y oj/^to). IX, 12. 

i- Plate IV. 
r,f»feTy2?r poLpov0i. IX, 14. 

In other words occurs the ^ as transcription of the ts and ///. 

f,»fe?/^<i2D<)/-^ 0atia0ov0L. VII, 13.] 

''^ / ^ y> • r Plate III. 

f,„fer^-^ ^oi^^t. VII, 13. J 

r,if^TOm*o-4y>-^2?r/aO apfi7j0j3aLvov0i. X, 11, Plate V. 

r)»»au-iiiyM>^»»-t- 0i.p€Lm. XXII, 13, Plate XI. 
Only once fs is transcribed by / and s. 

fiH^TOyjo- •<» ap)(yovTa'€L. XXII, 8, Plate XL 
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After these remarks we can transcribe a passage from the XIII, 
page verso, Plate XII, that contains — 

km thee pisitu eksaimi atam. If we take the phrase as a Greek 
sentence, we can read it, Kv/>i6 0€tc irtcrc e^LrjfiL A8a/x, 
O Divine faithful Lardy I cast out Adam, 

I believe that this is the sense, and that Adam here is the 
Old Adamy the demon, that must be reformed in the man, and 
must be replaced by the Christ. He is not the Adam-kadmon, 
the good great universal Being of the Gnostics and Cabalists. 

Leyden, ^rd January ^ 1883. 



The following communication has been received from 
Theo. G. Pinches :— 

I have read with great interest the valuable remarks made by 
Professor Oppert upon the tablet containing the unknown writing 
published by me in the April number of the Proceedings ; and as it 
would take up probably many pages to go through, bring all the 
passages bearing upon, and prove the correctness of the translation 
which I there proposed, I venture to make only a few remarks. 

In the first place, I will repeat my translation, rendered into 
better English. In order to give the sense, word for word, this was 
not possible in the interlinear rendering before published, and was 
not considered necessary on account of the simplicity of the text. 

"fe-sagila-li§§i, son of Nab{i-kusur-§u,Bel-balat-su, son of Nadintum, 
and Ina-fi-sagila-lilbir son of Bel-^deru, have cheerfully sold Nani- 
Babili-Sininni, their servant, whose right wrist is inscribed with the 
name of Ina-£-sagila-lilbir, the slavedealer, for one mana eight 
shekels of refined silver, for the price complete, to Urmanu, son of 
Li§ir. £-sagila li§§i, Bel-balat-su, and Ina fe-sagila-lilbir have received 
the money, one mana eight shekels of refined silver, the price of 
Nani-Babili-Sininni, the servant of the men, fi*om the hands of 
Urmanu. 

" If a claim should be made upon Nani-Babili-sininni, the servant 
of the men, ;&-sagila-li§§i, B^l-balat-su, and Ina-fe-sagila-lilbir, the 
slavedealer, make up (?) the amount (?), and shall give (it) to 
Urmanu." 
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The meaning of the above contract is clear. Three men have a 
female slave to sell, who is marked, perhaps on the right wrist or the 
back of the right hand, with the name of one of the sellers, because 
of his being, probably, an extensive slaveowner, and therefore a 
slavedealer, in partnership with the other two. The slave is sold, 
and according to the terms of the contract, it is provided that ifj in 
consequence of the mark upon the slave, any of the kinsfolk of the 
man whose name she bears claim her (successfully, as is of course 
implied), then the sellers are to refund the money to the buyer. 
The transaction is of the simplest kind, and there is very little of a 
legal nature about it 

The word 2 ^T -^^ ^^ ^^ ^^T common occurrence in these 
texts, and seems always to mean simply "money," the aspirate ('^»^) 
being merely to strengthen the case-ending. The translation of 
" receipt " is, to my mind, most improbable, for it is not likely that 
the Babylonians, being an exceedingly businesslike people, would 
hand over a receipt for money that had never been paid. 

1 think that every Assyriologist will agree with me, that though 
£:^x iiru, means "flesh," yet ^^glf duppu, "tablet," can hardly 
mean " loins," and "g^K *^y hnittu^ " arms," and that $afdru does 
not mean " to be addicted," but " to write." 

The word ^ar/a^, in Assyrian, means " to bum," and therefore to 
purify, when speaking of metals. If it comes from y^p we ought 
to have the form J^IH. The meaning " refined " is certainly to be 
preferred, because coins are not engraved, but struck. 

Pa^ru may, and probably does, refer to the "former owner," or 
better still, to his kinsfolk. Dr. Oppert's rendering does not, how- 
ever, change the sense much, for what is a " rescinding action " but 
"a claim?" 

I caiinot agree with the reading «/i» luttim for ^> >?Si^ t^ 
ami'lut-fum. As before remarked, it is an abstract form from amelUy 
"man," and the fully spelled-out form fj y>- ^^\ t^ a-me-lut'tum^ 
occurs rather often. The original meaning was " men " in general 
(homines), then "slaves." "Seller of slaves" is undoubtedly the 
meaning of nadin atneluttum. 

As to the word ittabSii^ it is, of course, Ittaphal of ba$i^, "to be," 
and means "it is made," or "it shall be made," and can hardly 
mean " should be successful," though the success of the claim is, of 
course, implied. 
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The reading of "Nani" was preferred to that of "Istar" for the 
group •TTvTj because of the passage in W.A.I., II, pi. 48, 1. 16 cd^ 
and 50, 1. 67 tf^, where the city-name >-^yT <Jgf K^^t *tTvT ^Ef 
is called, in the Assyrian column, "jl^ »-^y »-^y or E^fT •"iSf *^T *^1[ 
Ra-ag'Na-na. Here ^Jgf ^<^^^ have evidently the value of rag^ 
and the remainder of the word, Nana^ belongs, of course, to the 

group -:T<4T- ":=TVT A 'i^\ ^ <T- t^"gT >W^ may therefore 
be read, quite correctly, NanA-BdhUi-Hninni, It is not unlikely that 
Istar and Nani were originally, if not in later times, one and the 
same goddess, as has been suggested for the two Assyrian Istars, the 
one of Arbela, and the other of Niniveh. 

In my paper describing the Plaint of a Babylonian Widow, 
claiming her property, which will appear in the Transactions^ the 
result of a careful study of documents of this class will be given. 

The following communication has been received : — 

Dear Mr, Rvlands, May 17M, 1883. 

Some years ago I put forward the opinion that the Biblical names 
Shem and Japhet found their explanation in the Assyrian words 
iamu^ "olive-coloured," and ippatu^ "the white race." I am now 
more than ever persuaded that I was right in this suggestion. Will 
you allow me briefly to give my reasons for making it ? 

The meaning of the name of Ham has long been recognized. It 
is an amalgamation of the Hebrew DH, "hot" (a root which is also 
met with in Assyrian), and the Egyptian kem^ " black," which was 
frequently used to denote the land of Egypt itsel£ Shem, according 
to the ordinary rule, would correspond with the Assyrian iamu^ the 
Assyrian / representing a Hebrew \i^ in proper names. Now iamu 
signifies much the same colour as the Greek ^^Kcuvko^. Its nearest 
English equivalent would be "grey," which is sometimes used of blue 
eyes, sometimes of a colour that is almost, brown. Similarly, while 
iamu can be employed to denote a stone, which was probably the 
Sinaitic turquoise, it was also applied to a mist or cloud. Whether 
the bye-form iiamu is the Hebrew DHtP I will not decide. In any 
case Professor Delitzsch is certainly right in saying that iatnu is 
" probably grey^ and perhaps broumP It is, in fact, like 7X«vcov, 
** olive-coloured," and would thus be appropriately applied to denote 
the colour of the skin of the so-called Semitic populations in Western 
Asia. 
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Japhet answers almost exactly to the Assyrian ippatu, the feminine 
of ip^u, " white." Now in the bilingual hymns and elsewhere the 
Sumerians of Southern Babylonia are called sometimes "black heads," 
sometimes " black faces," and this " black race " seems to be meant 
by the word adamatu^ which is given as the Semitic equivalent of 
the Accadian adama. The latter word was expressed by two ideo- 
graphs which literally denoted " black blood." At all events adamatu 
would be a close parallel to ippatu^ the feminine being employed, as 
is usual in Semitic languages, to represent an abstract noun. 

Yours truly, 

A. H. Sayce. 



British Museum, 
Dear Sir, May Vh, 1883. 

A few weeks ago there arrived from Aden some cases containing 
Himyaritic inscriptions. They were presented to the British 
Museum by Major W. Hunter. I beg to enclose a description 
of these antiquities, together with copies of the inscriptions upon 
them. 

No. I. An alabaster bowl ; the shape of an irregular square with 
rounded corners. Its greatest diameter is 1 2 inches, and its lesser i of. 
Its outer depth is 4I inches, and its inner depth at the middle is 
4 inches, gradually decreasing until it becomes 3 inches at the sides. 
The outer sides are roughly hewn, and the letter ]| is inscribed on 
the bottom of the bowl. Two figures, rudely cut, stand at the end 
of the inscription, which runs thus : — 

SVH^HUTAflHJmirfifll^lIA 

No. 2. Part of a stone tablet, 27^ inches long, 10 wide, and 
3 thick. The letters are 2| inches long. It bears the following 
inscription, written boustrophedon : — 

^i^xis)ASisnis)'nm8<i>m<i>A<i>ii 

g^inon(iiS^xiAQ]{inAr<i>xirr(HiH^ 

ishAoisoHjann'iiXDAsix 



m 



No. 3. Part of a stone tablet, 23 inches long, 13 wide, and 
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2} thick. The letters are 2 inches long. It bears the following 
inscription, written boustrophedon : — 

iih<i>i?iov^Amni)x<i>i)^hgiii 
^ix<i>HU<»oHi<i>(?)nHV^<i>insirii^ 
^liimv^isni )4'nv?HM)<i>^: 

^on)?,i<i>vnHoXAfii<i>m)4'?i 

No. 4. Part of a tablet of dark stone, 17 inches long, 14^ wide, 
si thick, with letters in relief, 3I inches long. 



itSniSHlIVI<i>h^ 



.^nvxtnixH^ 

No. 5. Soft stone tablet, which arrived in three fragments. It is 
now joined, and is 15 J inches long, 9} wide, 3! thicL The inscrip- 
tion is in relief, but nearly rubbed off, parts of it being quite illegible. 
What is left I transcribe as follows : — 

Hoo ifii^x^H o^8iii h n I II fi 1 D^ 
i^^iifiii n I n H^^^i D ) 8 00 M 
Aii3n)isnixn(?)^i^4'iiDmtn^ 

The following copies are made from inscriptions which 
arrived after the British Museum publication of Himyaritic 
Inscriptions was issued : — 

No. I. Fragment of a stone slab, 12} inches long, 9 wide, and 
3} thick, inscribed thus, with letters if inch long : — 

i^SMShnA^loI 

ii^)on<i>l^iH 
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On the right of the inscription are engraved two trees. See 
Transactions^ Soc. BibL Arch.y Vol. IV, p. 200, No. i8i 

No. 2. Fragment of a stone slab, 11 inches long, 9 wide, and 
3f thick. It is inscribed thus, boustrophedpn, the letters being 
1 J inch long : — 

mmwmmm 

H|o^|<i)^(V<i>l<i>it 



(illllli^^^ 



No. 3. Stone fragment, 15^ inches long, 7^ wide, 3^ thick. It is 
inscribed thus, with letters 3^ inches long : — 

No. 4. Stone tablet, with cornice and pattern composed of grapes 
and leaves, isf inches long, 9 J wide, 3I thick. It is inscribed thus, 
with letters f of an inch long : — 

*?1<i>IDl?1MXHIXhS^DIA0S 

^l<|>v^^xuHl^^)Il»x8o|so]| 

No. 5. Fragment of an alabaster tablet, diamond-shaped, 10 inches 
long, 10 wide, and 2 thick. It is inscribed thus, with letters 2 inches 
long, boustrophedon : — 

in<i>Mi 

^^.^^ 

I am, Dear Sik, Yours truly, 

Ernest A. Budge. 
W. H. Rylands, Esq. 
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The following, in continuation of the communication 
published in the Proceedings^ 6th March, has been received 
from Dr. Birch : — 

OSTRAKA OF HaDRIAN, THE AnTONINES, AND SUCCESSORS. 

The following will complete the dated ostraka in the British 
Museum, the results of recent acquisitions. They show the numerous 
taxes imposed on the Egyptians, all of which were imposed on the 
ratepayers, consisting of: i. The poll-tax; 2. The workman's licence ; 
3. The conservancy of the river ; 4. The indirect-tax ; 5. The sur- 
veyance-tax ; 6. The registration ; 7. The Pretor's barge-tax ; 8. A 
cattle-tax. The taxes themselves were paid to the w^oirrw^, who 
appears, from the researches of M. R^villout, to have been a kind 
of beadle. The taxes themselves were often farmed out to contractors, 
and collected by them or the beadles or surveyors, and the receipt or 
register was made by ihitpraktorox beadle rarely with his own signature. 

Ostraka from Trajan to Severus. 

The tiles are accompanied throughout by ciphers and sigla for the 
monetary values ; the calculations throughout being Greek, although 
the taxes must have been paid either in the local currency of Egypt, 
or else in Roman money. The pieces mentioned are the drachma, 
which, at the time of the Roman Empire, was used instead of the 
denarius ; and to this piece the word silver is sometimes added, or 
else the word silver or money alone used, with drachmas omitted, to 
express the same. No other gold or silver coin is mentioned. The 
lesser values, which cannot have been silver, but copper, were the obol 
and the trioboL The Egyptian drachma was a piece of potin equal 
in weight to the old tetra-drachm, or four denarii, but reckoning only 
as one. (L^normant, '' La Monnaie," Tom. I, p. 204 and foUowing.) 
But what were the obols and triobols? It will be seen that the 
triobol was an actual piece in circulation, according to the tiles. 
According to the Greek notation, 6 obols went to the drachma, and 
the triobol must have been a large sized bronze coin. 

In the cursive Greek there is no distinction of letters, and capitals 
are not used. The word for year has, however, the cipher L, for 
fcT09, written in large size. 

There are one or two corrections to make to my former paper. 
The t^toTiv commencing the ostraka of Caligula appears to me to be 
the commencement of a proper name. 
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All the tiles, except otherwise mentioned, are in the British 
Museum. They are about 2 inches to 3 inches wide, and i to 
2 inches high, and from Elephantine, and were collected by the 
Rev. Greville J. Chester in the course of the last few years. 

Aicypo^ Halrvp^$ Ilamfptos 
V 'kaoypa^ AIL Tpoiopov 
Kaurapos tov Kvpiov ap^ i^ 
Epfurytvrjs npa cypa^^o. 5790 d, 

"Papyris, son of Papyris, for the poll-tax of the nth year of 
Trajan Caesar, the lord, silver drachmas 17. I Hermogenes, the col- 
lector, have written it" 

This was omitted in the former list, but is of the ist or nth year 
of Trajan. The other contributor to the capitation-tax of the ist 
and loth year of Trajan was Harpaesis.* 

TpiadtXfJMS irpa . . . 

ra>p huypw^ 'Epirmjo'if Ilf 

TOpifUfBcV VTTtp liMpurpOV 

voTafiov<l)v\aKid€s LI • . . 
' avov Kcuaapos tov Kvpiov . . . 
AL Adpioyov Km 
aapos TOV Kvpiov 

6^ ica 5791 Jk. 

" Triadelphos collector, Harpaesis, son of Petorzmethes, has 
acquitted for the assessment of the guardships of the river the i(9th) 
year of Trajan Csesar, the lord, the 1st year of Hadrian Caesar, the 
lord, 2 1 St Thoth." 

As he paid in the ist year of Hadrian, and was evidently in 
arrear, the part to be restored is the 19th year of Trajan. The date 
is A.D. 117. 

TpcodcX^ff irpa^ tuypct^ 

Afnrai;(riff ^€vo<p€os TapvB 

<Popos A/ifi{€9v)aTrfS Btavfitvo 

C ciriTi;pirucov (?) dpa^ orrw 

Tpio€6ko9 jij fi 

L Adputvov KtuircLpos 

TOV Kvpunj M€<ropff c 

dia Uoufov T/icadcX 

(JHjv nap 5790 c. 
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" Triadelphos collector. Harpaesis, son of Phenopheus, Tanuth- 
phoros, Ammonates, has paid on account of the surveying- tax 
8 drachmas and a triobol 8, the 3rd year of Hadrian Caesar, the 
lord, the 5th Mesore, by Poinos Triadelphos " 

The p refers to the 3rd year of Hadrian, as it can hardly be 
the cipher of the trioboL Uap is obscure. a.d. 119. 

Ovaktpmv KOI 01 Xoi fwj^ upas 
nvkijs 2offvrjs d\ Sfpoi yp 
duypa^ Ilaxvovtis ^cam<t>€<as 
pp TaxopT^fiKis rpvrov 

€TOVS AdpUUfOV TOU KVplOV 

Kara p€p^ dpa^ d*K.a cirra 

d€<rp^ I^r if LA 

hbpuofov rov Kvptov 

Mc^ if 5691 g. 

" Valerion and the other farmers of taxes of the sacred gate of 
Syene, by Serapion writing. Pachnoubis, son of Phanopheus, and 
his mother Tachomtbekis .... for the 3rd year of Adrian, the lord, 
for the assessment, 17 drachmas, the disme, the 4th year of Hadrian, 
the lord, the 17th Mecheir." 

The abbreviation ^€<j/4® is obscure, the drachmas being usually 
followed by obols. a.b. 120. 

OvoXcptttv KOI 01 Xoc . ^. . . . 

irv^ 2offvrj£ di 

dteypa^ Kakaaip 

avioTOS \aoy d 

Adpiavov Tov Kvptov .... 

dpaX dtKa cirra 

dc«a i^if 

L£ fkhpiovcv rov Kvpiov 

XoiaK 17 12642^ Brit Mus. 

'^ Valerion and the remaining (fanner of taxes of the sacred) gate 
of Syene, by ... . Calashis, son .... snious, for the poll-tax of the 
4th year of Hadrian, the lord, 17 drachmas, the 5th year of Hadrian, 
the lord, the i8th Choiak." 

The second Bexa seem to refer to the drachmas. a.d. 120. 
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OvaXrptttv Kcu ot X . . . . . . 

frv^ ^orjvrfs d» . . . . 

dicypo^ ILaxyov .... 

^€vc»(f> fijj TaxpfiT 

TtrapTov erovs Adp 

rov Kvpiov dpa?(^ ok 

Havpi U fu 

..... dfKa €VP€a 

eovB I fiC 5791 A. 

" Valerioa and the other (farmers of taxes of the sacred) gate of 

Syene, by Pachnoubis, son of Phanopheus and his mother 

Tachomtbekis, has acquitted for the 4th year of Hadrian, the lord, 
8 drachmas, the 15th Payni, of the assessment .... 19 (drachmas) 
Thoththe 17th (17)." 

An ostrakon with some anonymous farmers, probably Valerion 
and company, of the 4th year of Hadrian, is published by Franzius, 
No. 4867. The date is a.d. 119. 

.... yp* HrropCprfBrjs Ilcrop 

.... fivs Haxvovfxit VI /If pur 

, , . , i^ 'EL Aipuuwv Tov Kvpiov 

. . , ,irp eyp x^i U 5788 C. 

" Has paid Petorzmethes, son of Petorzmethes .... Pachnoumis, 
for the assessment of the conservancy of the river of the 5 th year of 

Hadrian, the lord the collector, have written it, the 15th 

Choiak." 

The amount is wanting, as also the name of the collector and 
the tax. A.D. 120. 

^auofiovs irpa' dicypo^ 

ffi Taxoprtrf^ v) fupi 

vorafjuxpv^ EL Adptavov 

Kvpiov v) f jS o^oX rptis 

Say irp typtn^ ^ap^ i 579^ P* 

"Sanamous (or Sammous), the collector, Pachnoubis, son of 
Phenopheus, and of his mother, Tachomtbekis, on account of the 
assessment of the conservancy of the river the sth year of Hadrian, 
the lord .... 2 drachmas 3 obols. I Sanamous, the collector, have 
written it the 5th Pharmouthl'* 

The doubt is, if the name of the collector is not Sammous, which 
is otherwise found. The date is a.d. 121. 
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^XoMos "Evrv^ atrofu^ ^Xcuov Ilapaafi 

fioif duypa^ Apiraija-is ^cyoi^ux 

fji Taxofirttfiaos Xaoy tov oydwm §tovs 

Adpuofov Yiaurapos rov Kvputv kot fup dpa< 

dcica orroi ^ I^LO Adpuvov rov 

Kvpiov XoioK t 5790 /. 

" Flavius Eutuches, sub-farmer of taxes of Flavius Parsamaihes, 
the contractor of taxes of the sacred gate of Syene, by aid of Serapion. 
Harpaesis, son of Phenophis, and his mother Tachomtbekis, has 
paid for the poll-tax of the 8th year of Hadrian Caesar, the lord, 
according to the assessment, 17 drachmas, the 9th year of Hadrian, 
the lord, the 2nd of ChoiaL" 

There is a new word here, the avofuffOwrti^^ the sub-contractor. 
What the word refers to before the date is obscure, unless to some 
payment The date is a.d. 124. 

«. 

tniTtiprfi upas mikrit Soiji^r 

di ItpasrioMfos dicypa^^. . 

(lla)xvovtit ^€P»t€OS 

fuj ToKOfirtrfKif \ao^ 

TDV e^do/iOV €TOVS 

Adptamv JLjuaapot tov Kupiov 
bpcP^ T€inrapas f d 

nax if 
d oXXoff dpo^ dcica Tp€ts 
^Ka i^ ly i^t^ u 5791 a. 



" Inspector of taxes of the sacred gate of Syene, by Serapion. 
Pachnoubis, son of Phenopheus, and his mother Tachomtbekis, has 
paid for the poll-tax of the 7th year of Hadrian Caesar, the lord, 
four drachmas 4 the 17th of the month Pachon; he owes 13 other 
drachmas, 10, 13, 15." 

The date is a.d. 123. 



iC€ 

Mtcwprj 

6 Adpia 

^Ka 5791 M. 
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" 25th Mesore, 9th of Hadrian Thoth 

«5 10." 

Too obscure to be read. Dated a.d, 1 25. 

axofi Ilcrr . . . irpaf^ 

0co£ fjoi^ UaxpfirtrfKi 
s fupUTfiov iroTafto(f>v 
6spi,^ otoKovs deica 
ltd Abptavov Kaurapor 
Tov KVpiov Mr;(Cip 

KJi 5790 u. 

" Pachom .... son of Pete .... the collector. Pachnoubis, son 
of Phenopheus, and of (his) mother Pachomtbekis, on account of 
the assessment of the conservancy of the river, 9 . . . three-obols 
(triobols) 10 .... the 9th year of Hadrian Caesar, the lord, the 
28th Mecheir." 

It is doubtful if the name of the collector is not Pachompeten- 
ouphis. It is important to fix the amount of the rate of the con- 
servancy-tax. It may be 9 drachmas three obol, or a triobolon, but 
the word Bexa (10) after obols seems to point to 10 drachmas. 
A.D. 125. 

n.axofiir9T€ . . . <{)€»£ npc^ ^^P 

Apvarfo-is ^ava(l>€a>s fip Taxoprtii . . 

o»r fi€pia'fwv iroTatAOff)v^ Bpujoto 

\ovs drica h6 Abpiavov rov Kvpiov 

^apjtvoiO r 5791 /. 

"Pachompete . . . pheos, collector, Harpaesis, son of Phanopheus, 
and of his mother Tachomtbekis, has acquitted for the assessment of 
the conservancy of the river, 10 triobols, the 9th year of Hadrian, 
the lord, the 6th of Phamenoth." 

The same as the preceding, but here, after three obols, abnor- 
mally written, the word is 10, three obols more. a.d. 125. 

. . . Scpa bi^y Aptrarfa-is 
defforov L Adpuawv Kcutrapos 

TOV KVpiOV dpa^ OKTV 

if 17 lAL A^puofov TOV KVpiOV 

IIax»v d 

^afi€ifo»B f Ttaaapt^ 

fd 5790/. 
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" By Serapion. Harpaesis, son of Phenopheus, has paid for the 
workman's-licence for the loth year of Hadrian Casar, the lord, the 
4th of Pachon, eight drachmas 8. The nth year of Hadrian, the 
lord, the 4th Pachons, he owes four (other drachmas)." 

The receipt was given the nth of Hadrian, a.d. 127. Serapion 
was the clerk of Fl Eutyches and Longinus Primus. 

^Xaviof Evrvx^s fua^ upas nv^ Svi/yi;^ 

KOI Aovyipos npifjLos koi 01 wp av^ 

eiriTriprfT dia ^pcariMvoi fiarfi 

ditypa^ Haxyovtis ^evto^ittr 

fi TaxofirPrj'^ v Xoi rov 

cydf icorov trovs Adpiovov Kaurapof 

rev Kvpuw apy bpc^ oxrt^ 

f 7 navvi € d oXAcw dpa^ €P 

vta wawi f6i€iC 5790 /. 

" Flavius Eutuches, farmer of taxes of the sacred gate of Syene, 
and Longinus Primus and those with them, by aid of Serapion. Has 
paid Pachnoubis, son of Phenopheus, and his mother Tachomtbekis, 
for the rest of the nth year of Hadrian Caesar, the lord, 8 drachmas 
of silver 8, the 5th of Payni, 7, he owes the other 9 drachmas 

9. IS, 17." 

A.D. 127. It is obscure how much Pachnoubis paid if not 
8 drachmas, and then he owed 9, but the tax is not mentioned, unless 
koi is written instead of \»oy. 

AfifM»vtos Km 01 avp ovrw 
re^ irey^ Xi' 2orfv dia AfipMPido 
Tpavfia^ 'Eiprjvm Tvpap 
pov xi* Anf^ irapa aov rtt> 
ytpop*^ Tf ^ OP ((rff Kovffxnf 
Xa^ P Lir Adpuipo 
Kat<rapo£ rov Kvpiov Meo-o/ii; 

Ostrakon belonging to the late Mr. C . Appleton. 

" Ammonius and those with him, the tax-gatherers of Syene, by 
Ammonides, son of Traumatius, to Eirenios, son of Tyrannus, 
greeting. I hold from you for the present tribute which I demanded 
the second small remittance (or cask), the 13th year of Hadrian 
Csesar, the lord, the i8th Mesore." 

I cannot verify this tile, but the second line is obscure, for the 
word T6Xi^i^9 I have not found elsewhere as followed by 5. \ay may 
be the contraction for X07 ; \i^ is obscure. a.d. 129. 
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2cLfjLfJtovs irpa!^ buyp 

V fUpUTflOV irOTOfKKftV^ 

KL Abpiavov rov Kvptov 

ap^ f bvo Me^fip y 2a^ 

irpa* €ypa 579^ ^' 

" Sammous collector, Harpaesis, son of Phanopheus, on account 
of the assessment of the conservancy of the river, the 20th year of 
Hadrian, the lord, of silver 2 drachmas, the 3rd Mecheir. I Sammous 
(Sanamous), the collector, have written it." 

The conservancy-rate here was 2 drachmas, which with 17 for the 
workman's-tax and 17 for the poll-tax, makes 36 drachmas; the form 
written expresses that the collector had registered it 

OvoXc . . . 

avro» 

di vo 

Tiaxpov 

Cftffdl£ 

dcica €9r 

Lr Ai^o) 

rov Kvpuw Tile at British Museum. 

" Valerion (and those with) him by Serapion. Has paid Pach- 
noubis, son of Petorzmethis (drachmas) 17 .... the 3rd year of 
Antoninus (Caesar), the lord." 

Too imperfect to make out more than the 17 drachmas for the 
poll-tax. A.D. 139-140. The name of the tax-gatherer has been 
read Valerius Merion by Young and Franzius. 

. . if pas irv^ 2orj 

• p avp av eiriTTip . . . 

.... op . . dpaK I^Ka 

. AL Avrc» 

Tile at British Museum. 

" of the sacred gate of Syene those with him sur- 
veyors of taxes .... Has paid Panubtis ... of silver 10 -f drachmas 
the 4th year of Antoninus." 

A tile of the 4th year of Antoninus, with a rate for the Pretorian 
barge, has been published by Frohner, J^ev. Arch., N.S., XI, p. 433 ; 
and another with the tax-collectors Heracleides and Isidoros, Young, 
S3, 6, and Franzius, 4875. The date is a.d. 140-141. 
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OvdKfpi '. 

Ilrropifi 

Afifuipuw 

LA Arrmvunv 

. . wi &£ Tile at British Museum. 

" Valerios Petorzmethes of Ammonius the 

4th year of Antoninus, i6th PaynL" 
Same date as preceding. 

Aioyvo'ioff np upas wv^ . . . 

. . . dm Ilaxofiy^tuus fitn^ 

.... Ilayv^ris ntTop(fiSrff Utrop 

. . . CfUfSffs prfT Quf IItTop{fjaf$9i 

. . . p OL Avrwtivov 

. . . Kataapof rov Kvptev dpa^ 

. . . Koat ofioX dva> if "Enttff} 

«tt 5790 /. 

" Dionysios, collector of the sacred gate (of Syene), by aid ot 
Pachompsachis. Petorzmethes, son of Petorzmethes, and his mother 
Thinpeleia (has paid for the assessment), of the 9th year of Antoninus, 
the lord, 20 drachmas, 2 obols, the aist Epiphi." a.d. 146. 

Tiftpios lovXior Aovyiwos 

cat OvoXcpiof 2»KpaTri9 

Kai 01 truv avToig tmnf upat 

ftvk 2v^ €a'aKoKovfi HpoitXcidov 

KM I<rcd«pov /ua^ die 1Iawv€^ 

pxf OiMTcXavro^ X'*P* *'Py 

^p€^ htna dvtt if ithZ 

Avravtivov Kaurapos rov jtv/kov 

ABvp id o a df i X^'-P^ ^P''^ 

OKrn ot dv« if 7 5790 y» 

** Tiberius Julius Longinus and Valerius Socrates and the others, 
with their surveyors of taxes, of the sacred gate of Syene, successors 
of Heracleides and Isidorus, farmers of taxes, Panubtis, son of his 
motner Thinpelaus, has acquitted for the workman's-tax 12 drachmas, 
of the 7 th year of Antoninus Caesar, the lord, the 19th of Athyr. He 
owes the other 8 drachmas, 2 obols, of the workman's-tax, S" 

A most important tile for showing the relations of the fanner and 
surveyor of taxes. a.d. 144. Others of this year, Young, 54, ii ; 
Franzius, 4870. 
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IE L AvTWtivov Kataapog 

rov Kvpiov ^apfinv6i U duyp 

Hrropififi^ 

HarxvavTios fifrp SwvircX^ km 

Ila»ovfu{6) adcX^ov xat IIfrafipMvio(s) 

aKKos -4- (J \aoypaff>ias IE L ckoot 

(S)paxp^s tiKoai K p dui Afifioviov 585 1 a. 

"The isth year of Antoninus Caesar, the lord, the 15th Phar- 
muthi Petorzmethes, son of Pachnautis, and of his mother Sunpeleia, 
and Panoumithes his brother, and Petammonios, the other, for the 
poll-tax of 15th year each 20 drachmas 20. By Ammonius." 

It is of A.D. 154. 

Apfiwpiog Kai 2a>'^ o( € irpaF irv\ EXc(^ 
dm IIaxoiiV€T€V€tl>vX tovrfO duyp 
M€vo<l>ikos Mop^aMp^otrov iifj...,un£ 
KM Apwaiia-K vior v fitpis oXXcov 
KM fKcurrov av^pov L KF 
AvT»vtvau KMtrapos rov Kvpiov 
n<ivy( fj AfifMovios cyp^ 

Rfv. Arch., N.S., XIX, p. 226. 

" Ammonius and Socrates, the two tax-gatherers of the gate of 
Elephantine, by Pachomtpetenephochus, assisting Menophilus, son of 
Mochiorbaites, and his mother . . isis . . and Arpaesis, the son, for 
the assessment of the other, and of each man, the 23rd year of 
Antoninus Csesar, the lord. I Ammonius have written it" 

This does not give either the tax or the date. It of a.d. 163. 

Afifjuaptos KM Stt" o( t irpa apy EXc(^ 

dia Ilaxofiirrrcycf^fio^ PorjBov duypa 

Uayanc^dis Afifiovd^ p.rf QiPinja-is v /itpit 

ov Kajjay LKT 

AvT€a¥€Ufov KMaapos rov Kvptov 

. . . yt iy Afifi«nnos eypayfta 

12070, British Museum. 

" Ammonius and Socrates, two collectors of money of Elephan- 
tine, by Pachompetenephos, assisting Panapothis, son of Ammonates, 
and his mother Thinnesis, on account of the assessment . . 21 . . the 
23rd year of Antoninus Caesar, the lord, the 13th Payni. I Ammo- 
nius have written it." 
The word after assessment ought to be the amount. It is of a.d. 154. 
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Afifimpios KOI IvbI^ o 

apy £Xf^ bityp KaX .... 

lllfT ZopcOfO IlfTO 

Ttiprf^ dtffioatov 

bpoK rpis otoK d 

AvT»¥tuf Tile, British Museum. 

" Ammonius and Socrates, the collectors of the silver of Elephan- 
tine, Calasiris (son of Petorzmethes), and his mother Zor 

Petor of public value ... 4 drachmas, 4 triobols (the 

. . . year) of Antoninus (Caesar, the lord)." 

It is of uncertain date, the year and month not being mentioned. 

.... fwis ciri^ up wv 2orfin!fS 

.... wvot Maxaipo<l>opov 

hitaxvovt vt Apfimftov 

. . tty irpotarwf f( irpo^ t 

. . L Avrvveiyov Kattrapos rov Kvptov 

. . . . ov Kaiaapos rov Kvpuv 

ifMfuv^ y 12460, British Museum 

"... mois, surveyor of taxes of the sacred gate of Syene, by 
Serapion Macharophonis, Apachnoub, for the .... of Ammonius 
... of the sheep, 6 drachmas, the 6th year of Antoninus Caesar, 
the lord, 10, 9 dr." 

" .... of Antoninus Caesar, the lord, Phamenoth." 
Apparently of Antoninus, but date uncertain. This is a receipt 
for customs. 



pnt 

. . ffp L r l€a%nipov TUprwoKo^t) 

lovXtoff ^povrmv a-«nfp*t«ftai 589 1 1. 

" the 3rd year of Severus Pertinax. I Julius Fronton 

have taken a note." (?) (or been noted). 

The greater part of this tile is deficient, and it is uncertain if it is 
a receipt for taxes. The final word appears in place of the usual 
tt^payjra, * have written ' or 'registered.' .a.d. 244-245. 

No tile of later date under the rule of the Roman emperors occurs 
in the British Museum. 
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The following Communication has been received from 
Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse, in continuation of his researches 
in the Moeris Basin : — 

Although the results of my explorations in the Fayoum and the 
desert to the west of the Nile, from the latitude of the P3nramids to 
the Herms and Hagar Musqiqeh in the Wadi Reian, published in 
the "Proceedings" in June, 1882, were directly opposed to the 
statements of fact and conclusions of the entire scientific world, 
their accuracy has not been disputed. 

Anxious, however, to verify them beyond any possibility of doubt, 
and to determine whether the basin of the Wadi Reian might be 
used as a waste-weir for the Nile without danger to the Fayoum, and 
whether the cultivated area of that flourishing province might be 
once more extended to the old limits of the Arsinoite nome, I 
returned to the Qasr Qerun with a European engineer, and on the 
1 2th of March, 1883, ran a line of levels to the Birket el-Qerun. 
The present lake is believed to have risen eight metres in the last 
eleven years, and is rapidly destroying a large extent of cultivated 
land. It is however still over thirty metres below the Mediterranean, 
and 44*94 metres below the base of Qasr Qerun. This temple of 
the Roman period is on the same terrace as Nezleh. The desert 
sinks slightly to the west, but it rises to the south, as much perhaps 
as seven metres, completely separating the two deep basins at nearly 
the level of the Nile. I also went again to the ridge which separates 
Gharaq from Reian, followed the Bahr Yussuf from Behnesa to the 
north, and on the 3rd and 4th of April, accompanied by the Chief 
Engineer of the Province and a large party, examined the desert to 
the south-west of Qasr Qerun, and the dyke which the engineers 
declared to have been used as a canal. The black earth in that part 
of the desert, like the deposit over a mhtre deep in the Wadi Reian 
to the south-east, is conclusive proof that the Nile water was con- 
veyed there in large quantities, and for a long period of time. 

It is unnecessary, when it is proposed to flood the Schotts near 
Biskra with salt-water, to dwell on the advantages which would arise 
from filling this * Schott ' with the fertilizing waters of the Nile. It 
does not contain a single inhabitant or a feddan of cultivated land. 
No one could be harmed by it. The testimony of antiquity demon- 
strates its feasibility and value. It must be remembered that although 
the Meridis Lacus of the Ptolemaic maps is rightly distinguished 
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from the relatively shallow * Paludes/ basins, or marshes of Mareotis 
and Sirbonis, it was probably less than half the area of the great sea 
which once filled the three basins, the Fayoum, the'Gharaq, and the 
Reian. These explorations render it certain that if the dyke of 
el-Lahun yielded to the heavy pressure of high Nile, and the stream 
continued for some years to enter without check, the water would 
pass into the deep valley to the south ; but my recent survey also 
proves that that basin may be filled to a great depth without endan- 
gering the Fayoum. It seems probable, therefore, that down to the 
fifth century b.c. the entire area was flooded, except the plateau 
occupied by the Labyrinth and the adjacent towns, and that it was 
gradually redeemed, and the fertile fields of the later Arsinoite nome 
substituted for the lake in the northern and eastern parts. When 
the water of the Fayoum basin had diminished below the level of 
the neck at Qasr Qerun, canals were constructed, and fortifications 
were erected to protect the part thus added and the road which 
entered the desert at this point While it would be impossible to 
give an exact estimate of cultivable land or the money required to 
redeem it until the extent and character of the restoration has been 
determined, it is clear that water may be diverted into the desert 
thirty miles west of its present limits, and cultivation extended over 
hundreds of thousands of feddans still containing roots of vines, and 
extensive remains of towns whose former importance is attested by 
such names as the Castle of Splendour. 

If it be granted that the successive states oif Lake Mceris have 
thus been approximately determined, the Labyrinth, according to 
ancient historians, is next in rank and adjacent in position. The 
general attention which has been directed to Egypt by the political 
events of the year which has intervened, the concentration of civil 
and military engineering ability, the creation of a special department 
of canals, and the appointment of an experienced Indian oflicial as 
its chief, with the personal assurances I received, will rescue the 
Wadi Reian from the oblivion into which it has fallen, insert it in 
the blank desert of Jacotin and the vague shadow^s of Linant, and 
restore it to Ptolemaic prominence on the future maps of Middle 
Egypt. The appeal which it makes to imperial statesmanship, the 
imminent danger of delay and petty cupidity, will not remain 
unheeded. 

Adjacent to the great * sea,' and second only to Meri as a marvel 
of human workmanship, the Labyrinth, although as huge in structure 
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as a pyramid, with countless passages, each as faultless as the single 
entrance into *the Lights/ and equally inexplicable to Greek and 
Roman traveller, is unknown. 

The latest opinion of the Labyrinth is thus expressed by Pro- 
fessor George Perrot and M. Chipiez in their recent work on 
Egyptian Art : — " We are by no means sure that the ruins in 
the Fayoum are those of the Labyrinth. These ruins, which were 
first discovered and described by Jomard and Caristie, and after, 
wards in greater detail by Lepsius, are composed of wretched blocks 
of dry grey mud. The plan and description of the building dis- 
covered by Lepsius hardly corresponds with the account of Strabo- 
and with what we learn from other antique sources as to the magnifi- 
cence of the Labyrinth, and the vast bulk of the materials of which 
it was composed." {Hist, of Art in Anc, Egypt^ p. 25, English ed.) 

Fully concurring in this view, at which I had also arrived, it is 
nevertheless possible that the Stonehenge of Egypt, which could 
never perish, may yet be found. 

If M. Mariette knew where it lay beneath the fields of the Fayoum, 
would he have lived without entering the * Serapeum ' of Mceris, or 
died without bequeathing the secret with his other official papers to 
a trusted associate and successor? Although a minute examination of 
a very considerable area in 1882, as well as in March and April, 1883, 
have not been rewarded with success, the search should be prosecuted 
with diligence. The highest archaeological prize remains to be won 
by critical acumen, profound and varied erudition, unstinted physical 
labour, and "the favour of the gods." No one can claim to have 
found it until the lintels of Parian marble have been traversed, 
corridors lined with bas-reliefs, exquisite as in the tombs of the 
kings, have resounded to the clang of the stone doors, and statues 
of the earliest period, such as Daedalus made for Menas (Strabo, X, 
10, 5), and realistic as the Shekh el-Beled, are added to the over- 
flowing treasures of Boulaq. The physical conditions of that part of 
Egypt, the strata of horizontal limestone, the vast blocks which line 
the causeway near Kom Uashim, and strew the surface of the island 
in the lake, or beneath which one creeps at the base of the Haram 
es-Schaneh closely conform to the requirements of the * stone city.' 
" Deinde Arsinoe et jam dicta Memphis : inter quam et Arsinoiten 
nomon in Libyeo turres quae pyramides vocantur" (El-Haram el- 
kaddab, * the false pyramid,' Meri-Tum), " Labyrinthus in Moeridis 
lacu, NULLO ADDiTO LiGNO aedificatus, et oppidum Crialon." Incon- 
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siderate and incomplete excavations may do irreparable damage. 
M. Maspero had informed me of his intention to proceed to the 
Fayoum with an entire staff in October. I therefore refrained from 
disturbing the ground and effacing precious marks which might serve 
as clues, but I desire not to lose this opportunity of acknowledging 
the generous courtesy with which he not only gave me full permission 
to make a thorough examination, but wished me a success which in 
turn I trust may be the due reward of his own labours. 

In inquiring into the site, origin, use, form, history, and traditions 
of the Labyrinth, it seemed a plausible conjecture that the Kretan 
myth was, in fact, Egyptian. If the suggestion be correct, its inci- 
dents and names may be of service in the actual discovery of a 
monument which was regarded as, next to Lake Moeris, the most 
stupendous work conceived and executed by man. In spite of the 
labyrinth sign on the coins of Gnossus (seventh century), the whole 
story of the labyrinth in Krete has been generally discredited (Hoeck, 
Kreta^ I, 56). The Phoenician character of its civilization lends 
Itself readily to the conversion of an Egyptian fact into a local fable, 
especially if associated with architectural features strange and even 
repugnant to the straight lines of Doric simplicity. Cadmus, D^i^' 
kedetn^ " the East," whether merchants " in search of Europa," extend- 
ing commercial relations towards c-^, Gharb, "the West;" or 
" shepherd kings " expelled by such a revolution as that alleged to 
have taken place under the first king of the XVIIIth dynasty ; or a 
nobility forced to emigrate, as seems probable, by the changed political 
status resulting from the redemption of the Delta, protected from 
overflow by Lake Moeris and traversed by the canals "dug by 
Sesostris," carried to the Greek island ideas which tradition always 
credited with an Eg}'ptian origin. Daedalus was said to have built 
his structure after the model of that Egyptian edifice which Pliny 
described as " portentosissimum humani impendii opus." 

In the Egyptian Labyrinth, as Jate as the middle of the first 
century of our era, stood, according to Polyhistor, a colossal statue 
with the head of a bull and the body of a man. ** Apion, cognomi- 
natus Plistonices, paulo ante scriptum reliquit esse etiam nunc in 
labyrintho iEgypti colosseum Serapin e smaragdo novem cubitorum." 
This Serapis, corresponding fairly enough in height to the large 
figures in the Museum of Boulaq, and termed 'emerald,' perhaps 
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because carved in stone and covered with green glaze, UivivTttvfwvj 

wffirep Kvpiiriltf^ (ptfai. ' 

Sv/i/icjCToi/ eiBo9 KairoipwXiop ^pi(t>os 

Tavpov /i€/itxO»i Kal fipoTov Ciirkrj (f>V(r€i, (Plut, T/ies., XV). 

So the great Serapis in the Fayoum may have become the monster 
of the Kretan fable. 

The Minotaur can scarcely be considered masculine except in 
name. The creature devours, in the Attic tale, youths as well as 
maidens. Isis-Hathor, " the statue of the goddess which has the form 
of a woman, but with horns like a cow" (Herod., II, 41 ; 2, 73, R., 1875), 
corresponds equally well in form. Following this idea, 
Men-Hathor as a derivation for the word Mivwravpo^ 
arouses suspicion, and challenges scrutiny only by the 
extreme closeness of the resemblance. " The tendency 
of the Greeks to claim an indigenous origin for the 
deities they borrowed from strangers, and to substitute 
physical for abstract beings " (Sir G. Wilkinson), induced 
or permitted them to change the sex of Forces and 
Objects to suit the apparent gender of the foreign word. 
In this way the bearded sphinx became the full-bosomed figure of 
Hadrian's villa, and the Andro-lion the woman defeated by CEdipus. 
The conversion of the * cow-headed ' wife of Osiris into a neutral 
monster is not a serious difficulty. 

Men-Hathor ^^ ^1 does not occur in any known inscription. 

The sign ^^^^ however, is so very common as a substantive and in 
compound terms, that it is not only probable that such an expression 
would exist, but it is even diflficult to fix upon the precise meaning 
which would attach to it diiiiii is not an ideograph taken from a 
game of draughts, but, like other rectangles, directly connected with 
enclosures, structures, pools, and dams. Thus ^^ X pteft, is a 
liquid measure. " ^^ w^«, ^eVw, Arad. ^^ feststellen^ u.s.w." 
(Brugsch, H.D.W., 636, vid. Pierret. Diet, p. 207), is also found in 
' ^ ]] [^ ^^^^'' and " -::^\ J n, ta^menr Sitz, Stelle, lieu oil 
on reside, Kopt. XJLOItH, mansio, /401/7. Erscheint am haufigsten 
in Zusammensetzungen. Whether * district,' 'town,' or even * statue' 
(p. 652), it is directly connected with Hathor in the following 
passage from the papyrus of Boulaq, which describes Lake Moeris : 
« ^imuj juimj, ^^ MoNMoN ou McNMeN .... cette locality au 
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Nord du Canal (ou du lac, c.-k.-d., du lac de Moeris) .... Ta-She 
est son nom. La contr^e Monmon se nourrit de Teau du canal de 
ce dieu." (Brugsch, D. Geog, p. 257.) In this norae, where the 
Labyrinth was unquestionably situated, Brugsch adds : " Je ne veux 
pas oublier que les textes hieroglyphiques connaissent une Hathor 
LOCALE NOMMEE ^^^^0 MoNMoNu, la Memnonienne." 

Strabo says: — " « 5, w^ <f>a(TiVy o ^ifivwv vno rwu \i^(VTrTiwp 
'Iff/iduBrj^ (? Isis) Xc^cTfltt, Kxl 6 \apvpiv0ov Mefiuouiou av eirj Kal rov 
ninov tp^ov^ ovirep kxI to cV ^Afivci^ kou to. iv Of]fiai9' Kal ^ap ixei 
Xef^erau rivot- Me/ivouta^ 

The Minotaur therefore may with some probability fall within 
the category of names "which came into Greece from Egypt" 
(Her., II, § 50.) Dangerous as philological speculations become 
when pressed too far, they may be used as clues where they are 
worthless as argument. In the search, then, for the actual Labyrinth 
which has led me so often to the desert edge of the Fayoum, and 
induced me to scan with such anxious eye, foot by foot, the canal 
on which Strabo sailed beneath its massive walls, it is legitimate 
to hazard conjectures which may furnish points of vantage from 
which sound and enduring reasons may present themselves to 
others. Adjacent to Medinet-el-Fayoum, on the north-west, are 
immense mounds, the loftiest of which is known as Kom el-Faras. 
Faras or Fdres^ is * horseman' in Arabic and in Hebrew, (jwi, 
ItJ^Q (2 Sam., i, 6), and the modern Arabic word for *mare.* The 
eminent Arabic scholar Rogers Bey interprets it (see his brochuri) 
as a trace of the Persian invasion of the seventh century a.d. 
The Egyptians, however, called a horse Hthor (Htar\ and the 
Labyrinth, into which Aristides "descended** a.d. 180, may have 
been lost to view before the Khalifat of Omar. Men-Hathor, 
district, shrine, or statue of Hathor, might readily be translated Kom 
el-Fares, * the hill of the mare.' Conceding that this line of inquiry 
is legitimate, and seeking to recover from the Kretan myth its 
Egyptian allusions, Theseus and his conflict are also intimated in a 
vignette and legend of the Boulaq papyrus. ^^ ^^ ^wvv^ g^ 
"Cette locality c'est celle qui se nomm^ QeTQeT [celle de la 
d^faite], du cot^ ouest de la contr^e de monmon. C'est I'endroit du 
combat du dieu Horus avec Set k cause des biens (laiss^s) de son 
pere d'Osiris. Le dieu solaire Ri a battu ses ennemis k lui le 23* 
jour du i" mois de Tinondation [jour de Touverture de Tdcluse du 
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canal de la ville H^racl^opolis, compar. pi. 2]. La contrde appel^e 
•— ^ '-"' ^^3 appartient done k la province du Fayoum. Elle est 
situ^e au nord du lac Mceris." The text continues : " Cette locality 
sablonneuse au nord du canal (ou du lac, c-k.-d., du lac de Mceris) 
c'est rhabitation d'Osiris quand le dieu Set ne lui a pas fait du 
mal k H^racl^opolis Magna [c-k-d, quand Set n'a pas enip^ch^ 
Teau de Tinondation d'y arriver par le canal d'Heracl.]." Brugsch, 
Diet. Geog,^ p. 258. 

The tribute of seven sons and seven daughters may refer to 
seven months of days and nights during which the water stored in 
Lake Moeris, adjoining the council halls of the Egyptian Barons, 
was a tribute levied upon Egypt, and an especial grievance to the 
inhabitants of the Heracleopolitan norae. 

Without extending the parallel, it will be observed that the 
various names connected with the present Fayoum and the historical 
Labyrinth can be readily identified. The Gebel Sedment or Isment 
is the 'l<r;jai/^i;9 of Strabo (p. 690, 52, Didot); and its variants, 

^/lavBrj^, F., *l/iavBrjv XZ, MauBrj^ W ; aS well aS of XVII, I, \ftavc^si 

6* ovofLo, o Txf^i^ (p. 689, 28), on which the note by the learned 
editor, Karl Miiller, reads : " Mati/ci;?, Epit, 'Ufiavlrj^ codd. plurimi 
habent, p. 690, 52. Quidnam Strabo scripserit, incertum. Epitomes 
scripturam utroque loco reponi vult Bunsen." 

Diodorus says: ^^kl'^vimoi . . . KotTea-rviaoLV If^ixwpiov Pacaikiot, MeV2>/j/ 
ov Ttvev yidppov TTpoaovo/id^ovffiv, Ovro9 ce iroXefiiKriv fiev jrpa^iu oifc' 
yvTivovv iirereXeffarOj 70001/ Be ai;Tip KxTeffKevatffe toj/ 6t/o/ia^6/icvov 

XaPvpivOov" LXI, I ; and Sec xcvii, 5. 

Pliny gives Petesuchus as its founder, the equivalent of Pta- 
Sevek, the " mouth of the canal," which led to " Crocodilopolis," 
where ' Suchus,' that is Sebek or Subek, a crocodile, with the Greek 
ending -ov added, was kept in the temple tank. Tithoes may be 
Ta-Shet Lykeas assigned it to Moeris (^^ ^^ nter^ cours d'eau. 
(Br.) Lac. Pierret, Diet,, p. 220 ; (/ Mdppov, supra). 

Besides these passing allusions, in which lines of investigation are 
merely hinted, it may be proper to add that Hebrew tradition dis- 
tinctly connects the *corv(5e' of the Beni- Israel employed at Pithom 
(Exod. i, 11) with the vast engineering works ascribed to all the 
Pharaohs, and especially to Amen-em-ha III. The eminent Arab 
Sheikh who replaced Dr. Spitta, in April, 1882, as librarian of the 
Khuttubkhaneh, told me that the traditions which ascribe the 
Fayoum and its canal to the Patriarch Joseph were of the remotest 
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' antiquity, and he gave to them entire credence. When *^ there arose 
up the new king over Egypt which knew not Joseph," the children 
of Israel had multiplied beyond the scanty limits of Goshen, " and the 
land was filled with them." The LXX say they were employed on 
the public works (tV tow cpr^otv) and that wKodo^rjffav ttoXck o^vpa^ 

Tu> <Pxp»tLy rijif T6 liaiOuiy Koi ^Vafieaarj^ koX *Qi', ^ ktrriv "HXioiwroXi?." 

The Hebrew text has Dp??3n-nW DhS-nM rftnsV n"i22pa 
but the addition of " On, which is Heliopolis," makes it probable 
that they were employed on the great constructions from Gizeh at 
Bab el-On, to the statues of Isis and Osiris, which stood upon the 
island in Moeris. The * urbes tabernaculorum * of the Vulgate were, 
as the Italian puts it, *maggazinL' The increase of the population 
necessitated and permitted fresh basins for the storage of Nile 
water, and additional granaries, the ' horrea Josephi ' of mediaeval 
tradition. The Syriac also has it, " extruebant civitates, horrea 
Pharaoni, Pithon et Raamsis." 

On such a point the Arabic version is entitled to the greatest 
respect. Saadia ben-Joseph was born in the Fayoum, "Tancienne 
Pithom, dans la haute 6gypte, Tan 4652 de Tfere juive de la creation 
(892 de r^re chr^tien) ; il porte de sa ville natale le sumom 
* d*Alfayyoumi,' "^QVD7M, ou en h^breu Happithomi, '^0*lJl*'5rT»" as 
Munk states in his " Notice sur Rabbi Saadia, Gaon" : Paris, 1838. 

Saadia writes— ^^^^.^ ^^xc ^j^ 4,^\ ^ Oy^j^ c^W-* 

" aedificavereuntque civitates, horrea Pharaoni, in Phaium et Ain- 
Semes." 

Pi-Tum and Ra-Meses are words of description rather than names. 
Why should not the Israelites have been employed in some portion 
of the Mceris basin in averting starvation from a redundant popula- 
tion, by extending a lake "whose use was admirable, and the 
greatness of the work incredible ? " ( Diod., I, IV.) Chronology 
plays no part. For " who is he therefore that considers the greatness 
of this work, that may not justly ask the question, how many ten 
thousand men were employed, and how many years were spent in 
finishing it ? Considering the benefit and advantage brought to the 
government" (by this great work), "none ever could sufficiently 
extol it, according to what the truth of the thing deserved." 
(Diodorus, by Booth, p. 56.) 

BAAR190K AND DUMB, PRlMTBM IN ORDINARY TO HER KA^KSTTt BT. HARTIM's I.ANB, IjONDON. 
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